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1. Logging Northern Pine in Winter. 2. Overhead Skidder Operating in West Virginia Spruce. 3. Logging Southern Hardwood with Eight-Wheel Wagon. 4. Donkey En- 
gine Logging in Pacific Northwest. 5. An Inland Empire Logging Camp. 6. A Southern Pine Skidway and Log Train. 7. Unloading Fir and Spruce with Donkey Engine 
8. A Southern Pine Logging Camp on Wheels. 9. The Undercut ona Big Redwood Tree. 10. Loading Poplar in West Virginia. 11. Skidding Hardwoods in Mountains of 
Virginia. 12. Rafting Cypress in Louisiana Bayou. 

[See Pages 43-50 for report of Pacific Logging Congress at Seattle, and Pages 50-50C for report of Southern Logging Congress at New Orleans. | 


Logging Scenes as Pictured by American Lumberman Staff Photographer in Many Sections 
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A Source of 
Lumber Excellence 





Our Virgin Hardwood Holdings 


in Florence County 


The Finest Timber 


of Wisconsin. 


> we want e - 
Specials to move Quick 
30M 8-4” 1s and 2s Birch. 
5M 3” C and B Birch. 
30M 6-4 C. and B Birch. 
Also 1” and 5-4” No. 2 C and B. 
80M 5-4” No. 2 C and B H. Maple. 
350M 1” M.R. Basswood. 
100M 1’’ M. R. Red Oak. 
10M 5-4” No. 3 Common Elm. 
10M 2” No. 2 Com. Southern White Oak. 











Nice Stock—Let us Quote. 


Tipler-Grossman 
vce Lumber Co. 


Northern and Southern Hardwoods 


Green Bay, »222:"%... Wisconsin 


(Watch this space) 











DOORS 


without an equal in 


Beauty, Quality and Durability 


These doors are rapidly replacing the older styles 


Weed Wedge Dowel Construction 


Doors that appeal to the Home Builder 


made with 3-ply veneered panels that do not 
Check, Warp or Shrink, made of 


California White Pine Lumber 


The wood that has no substitute. 
Easy on Tools 


The wood that appeals to the mechanic as well 
as to the house owner. 


Sold by all leading jobbers. 


WEED LUMBER CO,, 


Weed and Quality are synonymous. 
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Weed, California 





HEMLOCK 


THOROUGHLY DRY 


A new list of Specials :— 


40 M ft. 2x4—12’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
100 M ft. 2x6—10’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
130 M ft. 2x6—12’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

75 M ft. 2x6—16’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

50 M ft. 2x8—10’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

30 M ft. 2x8—16’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

25 M ft. 2x6—12’ No. 2 Hemlock. 

40 M ft. 2x6—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 





Havea 
Modern 
Planing 
Mill so 
that stock 
can be 
milled. 





20 M ft. 2x8—20’ Mer. Hemlock. 
70 M ft. 2x10—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 
20 M ft. 2x12—10’ Mer. Hemlock. 
25 M ft. 2x10—10’ Mer. Hemlock. 
20 M ft. 2x12—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 
200 M ft. 1x6—8/16’ Mer. Hemlock. 








WRITE US FOR PRICES. 


TERMS OF SALE: NET CASH—F. O. B. CARS NEOPIT, 
WIS. Inspection and tally at mill final. It is not necessary to pay 
for stock as soon as purchased, but it must be paid for when or- 
dered moved, and it must be moved within thirty days after pur- 
chase, unless special arrangement has been made extending the 
time. Grades are standard association and competent inspectors 
in our employ insure you grade and scale as purchased. 


The Menominee Indian Mills, 


NEOPIT, WISCONSIN. 
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Opportunities in the Government 
Service 


The greatly increased activity at the national capital 
las ereated an urgent demand for additional stenographic 
help. Civil service examinations for such positions are 
heing held on each Tuesday in all of the more important 

ities of the country, but these examinations have not up 

‘o the present time resulted in seeuring sufficient addi- 
ional stenographers to meet the demands for them. 
"he initial salaries are $1,000 to $1,200 a year, and ex- 
‘minations are open and competitive for both men and 
women. Information as to examination dates may be 
obtained by addressing the Civil Service Commission at 
Washington, D. C., or the secretary of the United States 
Civil Service Board in any of the eleven leading cities of 
the country. 

Another interesting call comes from the United States 
Geological Survey for land classifiers. Salaries for this 
position range from $1,080 to $1,200 a year for juniors, 
$1,500 to $1,800 for assistants, and $1,800 to $2,400 for 
classifiers, these being entrance salaries. College gradu- 
ates or those who have specialized in agriculture or civil 
engineering are desired and the higher positions also call 
for training in plant ecology, geology and forestry. Here 
therefore would seem to be an opening for some of our 
forestry students and graduates. 

Candidates for these positions are not required to as- 
semble for examination in any particular place and no 
formal written examination is prescribed. They are re- 
quired to file certificates as to their training and experi- 
ence and ratings will be made from this showing. In- 
formation regarding these positions can be obtained upon 
application of the Director of the Geological Survey, 
Washingten, D. C. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States sug- 
gests to its members that an opportunity is offered here 
for business and industrial concerns to aid the Govern- 
ment by releasing for Government work some of their 
best stenographers, thus making it possible for the neces- 


sary work of this kind in the various departments to be 
done promptly and efficiently. 





The Bank as an Enterprise and a Com- 


munity Builder 


The Union Bank of St. Louis, Mo., has recently estab- 
lished a department called ‘‘The Business Building Bu- 
reau,’’ the purpose of which is to assist its retail mer- 
chant customers to better and more efficient business 
methods. Common errors in retail methods are being 
made the subject of a series of advertisements in the 
daily papers. 

Commenting on this significant incident, the Furniture 
Manufacturer and Artisan editorially says: 


The German, and to a lesser extent the French and English 
banks, have long practiced similar functions. In Germany 
the banker is a very competent business advisor, and the 
large banks employ on their staffs regularly high grade chem- 
ists, production engineers, accountants, retail efficiency ex- 
perts and other specialists for promoting better business 
methods. In an attempt before the war to introduce a new 
device in the German field, where German capital must needs 
be enlisted, an American called on a German bank. In Eng- 
land and America the banks insisted on reports by the pro- 
moter showing the possibilities of the device. Not so in 
Germany. No such reports were asked for. The promoter 
was politely told the bank would investigate and soon let 
him know whether they would be interested. 

Disappointed in what was apparently an easy “let down,” 
the American returned to his hotel. He sat in his room going 
over his paper and planning what next to do, when there 
came a knock on the door. A gentleman introduced himself 
as from the bank the promoter. had just left and wished to 
discuss the mechanical advantages of the American device. 
He shortly left. Then came a production man to examine 
the device from the point of view of manufacturing. Also 
came a marketing expert, who studied it from the standpoint 
of distribution. At last an organizer studied it to see where 
in the German economic plan the promotion would best fit. 
Finally the American was called back to the bank and finan- 
cial aid was promised on condition that certain improve- 
ments in construction were made, and questions of plant loca- 
tion, production and distribution followed requirements of 
the bank. ‘The result of the negotiations which followed was 
a better product, rapid action and eflicient methods. 





Associations Go on Record Regarding 
Payment of War Freight Tax 


Since the final passage by Congress of the war revenue 
bill that provides for a war tax of 3 percent on freight 
bills the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received a number of 
inquiries from dealers as to how this tax is to be applied; 
that is, who’will be required to pay the tax. At the meet- 
ing of the Southern Pine Association in Memphis this week 
that organization—and manufacturers not subscribers to 
the association who were present—voted unanimously to 
charge this tax to the purchaser of the lumber and to place 
on all quotations and invoices a statement to the effect that 
the war freight tax is to be paid by the buyer of the lum- 
ber or when paid by the shipper is to be added to the 
amount of the invoice. The position was taken that this 
war tax is in no sense a part of the freight charge, hence 
ean not be deducted with the freight charges when remit- 


_ tances are made to cover lumber sold at a delivered price. 


With such a notation as mentioned on the invoice there 
can be no question as to who is to pay the tax, but in the 
absence of such notice or a previous agreement the ques- 
tion of the payment of the tax might be left open for 
argument. 

Telegraphed advices to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from 
Charleston, 8, C., on Thursday of this week, not clearly 
decisive as to details, record a somewhat similar attitude 
assumed in discussion at the monthly meeting of the 
North Carolina Pine Association. 





A Concerted Movement to Promote 
Freight Car Thrift 


The Railway Business Association has announced a list 
of the business organizations that are codperating with it 
to secure a better record of car performance. Perform- 
ance record blanks are supplied by which each concern 
can measure from month to month the progress main- 
tained by its shipping department in the effective load- 
ing and moving of ears. 

Among the lumber associations which are announced as 
having codperated and recommended the use of these per- 
formance blanks to their members are the following: 
California Redwood Association; Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States; National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association; Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, and the Southern Pine Association. 

This is by no means a complete roster of the lumber as- 
sociations of the country, and it is to be hoped that the 


others will promptly fall into line with this very desirable 
movement. 


An Authority Tells of Advantages of 
Wooden Ships 


The consulting engineer of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, O. P. M. Goss, contributes an inter- 
esting letter on the advantages of wooden ships to a 
recent issue of the Engineering News-Record. Mr. Goss 
cites an obvious advantage of the wooden ship over the 
steel craft of larger average tonnage capacity in that a 
given number of torpedoes reaching their mark would 
destroy a smaller amount of tonnage. He points out that 
many wooden ships are being constructed by private 
individuals, thus indicating their judgment as to their 
practicability under present conditions. He says that 
much of the loose talk about a wooden ship being of little 
value after five years is entirely unfounded, inasmuch as 
wooden ships as much as twenty years old are still giving 
good service. He makes the interesting suggestion that 
a wooden ship could be stiffened by vertical and hori- 
zontal steel trusses to produce a combination type of 
cargo carrier which, in his opinion, could compete com- 
mercially with the best designs of all-steel ships. 
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A Method of Utilizing Waste in 
Woodworking 


Some‘time ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN published a 
short paragraph telling how small waste was being glued 
up to form cores for veneering. Since then information 
has come to hand that this process is being used in the 
manufacture of sewing machine tops in the largest sew- 
ing machine cabinet work factory in the country and, in- 
asmuch as this not only effects an important saving of 
waste but produces an actually better top than if wide 
lumber were used in manufacturing the core for it, some 
further, more exact description of the process used will 
undoubtedly be of interest to many. 

Waste pieces are utilized as thin as %-inch and as 
short as 3 inches. This waste is worked into the form of 
strips of a uniform width, dressed upon both sides and 
square ended to random lengths. The strips are then 
glued upon both faces, either by hand or by running thru 
a gluing machine, and are then assembled upon a flat 
bench with a top of zine or sheet iron and with a straight 
ledge at the back. Strips are built up on this in edge- 
wise fashion, lengths being chosen to bring the assembly 
to the desired length, and this process is continued until 
the desired width is secured. If the strips have been cut 
to two inches in width the assembled laminated board 
will have a thickness of 2 inches. This is clamped and 
thoroly dried, after which it is resawed and surfaced on 
both sides to %-inch thickness and veneered for sewing 
machine tops. The trimmings from this top are used 
over again in the same manner, and the trimmings from 
seven such tops furnish enough material for the core for 
an eighth one. The reason for covering the assembly 
bench with metal is to provide a surface to which glue 
will not readily adhere. 

From the above description it is obvious that the strips 
used in any one gluing tier must all be of the same thick- 
ness, but with this restriction waste of any thickness may 
be employed. The core thus produced is superior to a 
core from wide lumber in that the warping tendency of 
the wood has been entirely equalized and the core manu: 
factured in this way will never give any trouble from 
this source. 

There are, of course, many planing mills that do not 
manufacture any veneered work, but, on the other hand, 
there are many that do and that will be able to take ad- 
vantage of this very practical expedient. 





A Great Meeting, Productive of Benefit 
to the Industry 


Probably no meeting of southern pine manufacturers 
in the history of the industry has accomplished greater 
results in a few hours’ time, or has been characterized 
by a more general feeling of patriotism and realization of 
the necessity of giving serious thought to the problems 
before it, than the meeting held in Memphis this week, 
a report of which is published on pages 50D and 51 of 
this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

While the report of the Southern Pine Emergency 
Bureau and ecnsideration of the Government ship build- 
ing program were the principal objects of the meeting, 
many other matters of the gravest importance were given 
consideration. 

A feature was the discussion of general conditions in 
the trade and their bearing on the future of the industry 
by three of the most representative lumber manufacturers 
in the country; Charles 8. Keith, of Kansas City, giving 
a keen, statistical analysis of the situation in the South, 
Edward Hines, of Chicago, out of the accumulated store 
of his long years of experience and observation, analyzing 
conditions in the North, and M. J. Seanlon, of Minne- 
apolis, giving a resumé of conditions in the Pacifie North- 
west and the Inland Empire that brought home to those 
present more clearly than they ever had seen it before 
the true state of affairs in those sections and the effects 
they might have on conditions in the South. The result 
of the able discussion by these leaders, who have devoted 
so much thought to a consideration of these problems, 
without a doubt will be to place the southern pine indus- 
try on a firmer footing and make for a more stable mar- 
ket—a condition devoutly to be desired by manufacturers 
and retailers alike. 

The discussion at this meeting of the labor situation 
undoubtedly will result in an improvement in labor econdi- 
tions in the South, altho a labor shortage is certain to 
continue in every branch of the lumber industry. 

That the Government’s wooden ship building program 
will be speeded up as a result of this meeting there can 
be no doubt, for, even tho other regular channels of trade 
may suffer for a while, southern pine manufacturers have 
come to a realization of the gravity of the situation and 
will subordinate everything to the speedy and satisfactory 
supplying of the Government’s requirements. This spirit 
was accentuated by the statement of one manufacturer 
that while he had the kind of timber needed he was not 
equipped to supply the material in the shape called for, 
but if any arrangement could be made to suit his output 
to the Government’s needs it was at the service of the 
country in this emergency. 

While, as stated by one speaker, the southern pine 
industry is in better standing with the Government than 
is any other industry, this meeting provided a strong 
committee whose special duty will be to get more closely 








in touch with various Government agencies and in codper- 
ation with them work out to their mutual satisfaction 
problems that continually are arising that affect both 
the Government and the industry. 

While southern pine manufacturers are bending every 
effort to fill the requirements of the Government promptly 
and satisfactorily in ship building, cantonment and other 
material, the association will not slow up its program of 
promotion and publicity, but with an eye to the future 
and with a view to placing southern pine in an impreg- 
nable position it will enlarge its activities along this line, 
for this purpose $50,000 already having been appropri- 
ated for the immediate future—a campaign that will be 
unique and far ahead of anything heretofore attempted in 
the way of lumber publicity. 

Altogether, the Memphis meeting was one of the most 
constructive one-day sessions ever recorded by any organ- 
ization and officials and subscribers alike may well feel 
proud of the splendid accomplishments of the Southern 
Pine Association. 


Efficiently Mobilizing the Army of 
Unskilled Labor 


It is of course universally recognized, and the events 
of this week in particular have emphasized it, that the 
activities of war rest individually upon every man, 
woman and child, and not merely upon the boys in 
uniform. One of the national problems with which 
we are confronted at the present time is the problem 
of getting an adequate supply of labor and the great- 
est labor efficiency; and this problem, in its more 
urgent phases, concerns itself with unskilled labor. 
In its retroactive effect upon the lumber industry it 
is not merely a problem of woods or sawmill labor. 
It is equally important that our mines and factories 
in every line of industry shall be able to operate or 
the demand for lumber will be affected. 

One of the things to be accomplished is keeping un- 
skilled labor more steadily at work. There is too much 
of a turn-over on the pay-roll. To have a pay-roll of 
200 employees within a month in order to maintain an 
effective force of something like 100 is inefficiency, 
yet something like this has been the experience in 
many lines where common labor, or labor at least 
where little skill is necessary, has been employed. In 
some industries a partial solution for this problem is 
found in provision for better housing quarters; and 
anything of this sort that will improve living condi- 
tions for the workingman and make him more con- 
ented with his job will, of course, tend to hold him 
longer in it. 

A Cincinnati manufacturer has discovered what, to 
it, is a very satisfactory solution of the sort of work 
for which it had previously largely employed boys of 
16 to 18. These were jobs not requiring great phys- 
ical exertion or any particular degree of skill, but 
jobs that might be termed ‘‘blind alley’’ jobs, not 
leading definitely to any higher and better paid pesi- 
tions. Thru the State and city employment bureaus 
it has gathered together a force of men 50 years or 
more of age, in fairly good health but not physically 
fit for hard labor, and its experience is that such men 
are usually more steady than the boys, with results of bet- 
ter discipline in the department and an actual increase 
in volume of output. The boys, of course, are easily 
able, under present conditions, to find work more 
suited to their tastes and ambitions. 

The problem of keeping men employed in railroad 
construction work is a difficult one and one large rail- 
road, upon investigating this situation, found that it 
was materially complicated by the easy complaisance 
with which freight train crews regarded the efforts of 
this class of workmen to ride over the line without 
payment of fare. The railroad hobo, working only 
long enough to accumulate the few dollars that he de- 
sired, is thus able to carry them intact to the nearest 
city or town and spend them in what, according to his 
standard, constitutes riotous living. In this and many 
other respects life is becoming increasingly difficult 
for the ‘‘pan-handlers’’ of high or low degree, in the 
art of living with an irreducible minimum of physical 
effort. 

France and England are reported to have taken a 
positive and efficient step in providing the most eco- 
nomical source of unskilled labor. We hear reports 
of large bodies of laborers from the Orient having been 
imported to meet the present emergency, solely as an 
emergency measure, and with the purpose of returning 
them to their native land when the present need for 
their services has passed. This sort of labor has the 
very material advantage of minimum food require- 
ments, so that the feeding problem is materially re- 
duced. In this country there has been some specula- 
tion upon that possible source of supply for labor if 
it be found absolutely necessary. 

Whether that need comes at all, or whether it comes 
later or sooner, depends very largely upon the common 
laborer in the United States and his attitude toward 
his task. If such a proportion of our labor should 
follow the teachings of the I. W. W. as to constitute 
a national menace they must be met either by national 
commandeering of our labor resources or by an impor- 
tation of foreign labor to meet the situation. Our 
mines and our mills must continue to operate. 





A National “Home Building Week” Is 


Suggested 


Why not set apart a week in April or May of next 
year to be observed all over the United States as ‘‘ Home 
Building Week?’’ This pertinent suggestion is made by 
Secretary A. L. Porter of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association in an interesting and suggestive communica- 
tion to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, which will be found 
upon page 32 of this issue. 

The idea has been applied in part, as readers of this 
paper know, to various local ‘‘Buy a Home’’ campaigns 
conducted in different parts of the country under the 
auspices, or upon the initiative, of the National Association 
of Real Estate Exchanges. These campaigns, however, 
have not—generally at least—been limited to one week, 
nor have they heretofore been codrdinated parts of a 
simultaneous nationwide campaign. <A step in that 
direction, however, was taken at Indianapolis this week, 
as related in the news columns of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, by the executive committee of the National Real 
Estate Association. 

Such a movement as Secretary Porter suggests would 
not conflict with any campaign of education and promo- 
tion along home building lines. In fact it would furnish 
a fitting climax to such a movement, and help to conserve 
its benefits. 

The psychological value in such matters of concentrating 
upon a brief campaign for a definitely limited period is 
well known. As this editorial is written the principle is 
being strikingly exemplified in the great nationwide cam- 
paign for the second Liberty loan, culminating in the 
tremendous Liberty Day drive. We have had Red Cross 
week, and, in the commercial realm, we have annual 
apple and orange ‘‘weeks.’’ Why not a national ‘‘ Home 
Building Week’’? Secretary Porter’s suggestion is a 
good one and deserving of hearty support. 





Interstate Commerce Commission 
Establishes a Precedent 


In the Washington correspondence in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of Aug. 4 appeared a brief mention of dam- 
ages of $29.87 awarded to the Atlantic Lumber Co. by a 
ruling of the commission on account of failure of defend- 
ant to stop at Charleston, W. Va., a earload of lumber 
for milling in transit. 

The item as printed, however, appears to have failed to 
convey the significance of the opinion rendered in this 
case which appears upon examination of a copy of the 
opinion that has reached the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

The damages awarded by the commission represented 
the difference between the cost of milling the lumber at 
its destination in Buffalo, N. Y., and the cost at which 
the work could have been done had the earload been 
stopped for milling in Charleston, W. Va., as directed 
by the bill of lading. The complainant also claimed 
further damages because of the reduction in weight and 
the consequent reduction in freight that would have 
occurred had these directions been complied with; but 
this portion of the claim was disallowed by the commis- 
sion because not sufficiently supported by evidence that 
would determine the exact amount of the damage sus- 
tained. 

The point in this opinion is that never before in the 
history of the commission has it allowed a claim of any 
sort for loss or damage not a direct result of some 
violation of the Act to Regulate Commerce. The failure 
of the railroad in this case to stop the ear as directed 
was an oversight. Claims for demurrage, storage, employ- 
ment of additional help, loss of trade or similar claims 
resulting from the failure of the carrier properly to per- 
form its duties have never hitherto been allowed, and 
such claims have been comparatively few in complaints 
before the commission in recent years because of this 
well understood position which the commission has taken. 
In a case decided in 1909 a produce dealer in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., alleged discrimination against the railroad in delay- 
ing his shipments and in placing them at inaccessible 
points for unloading while cars of competitors were 
promptly placed at unloading platforms. This ease was 
decided against the complainant, altho Commissioner 
Franklin K. Lane vigorously dissented from this ruling. 
The general position of the commission on all such cases 
has hitherto been that damages of any sort other than 
those that may be measured by a difference in rate 
should be claimed in the courts and not before the 
commission, 

The commissioy appears to have been unanimous in the 
opinion here under discussion with the exception of 
Chairman Hall, who briefly voices his dissent in the fol- 
lowing language: 

‘‘As I read it, no provision of the Act.to Regulate 
Commerce was violated by the Kanawha & Michigan (the 
originating line) in the negligent handling of this ship- 
ment. Our power to award reparation is restricted to 
cases of such violation. Doubtless complainant suffered 
injury and should recover damages, but to my mind its 
remedy is in the courts.’’ 

If the Interstate Commerce Commission is to follow the 
precedent established by this case it is news which will be 
received with much satisfaction by shippers. Obviously 
it would be better for damage cases of this sort to come 
before a national body such as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which could build up a consistent set of 
rules to govern them, as opposed to the often inconsistent 
and widely varying opinions of the courts. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


SAMPLES OF AMERICAN WOODS WANTED 


As I am very desirous of procuring a set of small samples 
of the commercially recognized timbers of your continent, 
and not knowing a single agent thru whom I might obtain 
them, I thought you might be able to help me in some way. I 
am quite willing to send a set of west Australian timbers, 
cach 5x8x%& inches, in exchange. The following is a list of 
the woods I particularly want: 


Red gum Tamarack Cottonwood 
Birch Spruce Poplar 
Hemlock Hickory Beech 
Basswood Cedar Tupelo 
Maple Balsam Magnolia 
Red oak Chestnut Rosewood 
Rock elm Cypress 

Soft elm Larch 


I hope you will be able to put me in touch with someone 
who can furnish these woods.—INnquiry No. 87. 

[The above inquiry, in addition to being published, 
has been referred to the Forest Products Laboratory, an 
institution that is quite likely to be able to supply a com- 
plete set of samples of these woods, which are largely of 
northern varieties but include some southern hardwoods. 
It is possible, however, that some other of our readers 
would be interested in making such an exchange of 
American wood samples for those from Australia.— 
[SDITOR. | 





LIST OF PINE MANUFACTURERS WANTED 


I wish to get the names and addresses of all sawmills cut- 
ting pine, and about the capacity of their mills in Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas. If you can tell me where 
I can get this information I will be very much obliged.— 
Inquiry No. 76. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can supply a list of this 
sort at the cost of compilation, altho in not all cases can 
the present capacity of the mills be accurately stated.— 
IDITOR. | 


KINDLING WOOD AND FUEL WOOD WANTED 


We take the liberty to write you this day to see if you can 
furnish us with the information we are about to ask you. 

In connection with our building material and coal busi- 
ness we are contemplating handling dry kindling wood for 
domestie purposes. We have hunted high and low thru our 
files and magazines trying to locate the name of some lumber 
concern that we could purchase this wood from, and also 
cord wood. If you have the name of any lumber concern in 
your office that we could write to regarding this matter we 
would greatly appreciate your writing us that we may take 
the matter up with them.—INnquiry No. 101. 

[The above inquiry comes from a Mississippi river Tili- 
nois city. The nearest souree for this product would be 
in the sash and door and other woodworking institutions 
along that river, but whether they have any surplus sup- 
ply of such products is not known. Possibly Cloquet might 
send down some material of this sort to meet the inquirer ’s 
need. The address of the inquirer will be given on re- 
uest.—EDITOR. ] 





AUSTRALIA TURNS TO AMERICA FOR BUILDING 
IDEAS ; 


am already greatly indebted for your courteous replies 

{o previous requests for information on some points relating 
to the work in which we are mutually interested. You are, 
1 am well assured, aware that in Australia we, for a variety 
of reasons, have not developed a style of architecture adapted 
to local environment as the United States and Canada have 
so well achieved, but we have been content to copy British 
models in domestic architecture, which, altho perfectly well 
adapted to the circumstances existing in Great Britain, are 
far from suited to Australian conditions. This matter has 
been ably commented upon by Mr. H. R. McMillan in his 
report to the Dominion (Canada) Department of Trade and 
Commeree, which I have no doubt has come under your no- 
iice. Mr. MeMillan’s strictures upon Australia’s failure to 
harmonize her domestic architecture with her climatic condi- 
‘ions have attracted a good deal of attention among those 
in the Commonwealth who not only are interested in the de- 
velopment of a purely Australian style of architecture but 
are deeply impressed with the necessity, for economic rea- 
cons, of using, as far as possible, native products in the place 
of imported articles. War conditions added urgency to the 
juestion. 

For many years past the roofing material in Australia has 
been corrugated iron and the picturesque shingle roofs of 
early days are fast disappearing, but iron is now at a pro- 
hibitive price and attention is being seriously directed toward 
ome other type of roof covering. The Hon. Minister, the 
official head of this Department,-is particularly interested 
in the matter, and I am now using the publicity campaign, 
whieh we have been carrying on for some time, in the direc- 
{ion of arousing the public attention to the desirability of 
employing timber, and timber only, in construction of dwell- 
ing houses. As one result of a steady adherence to stone and 
brick and iron as building materials our knowledge here of 
architecture in wood is of the most limited description. It 
is on this point that I, at the instance of the Hon. Minister, 
desire your assistance. Can you give us such particulars of 
wooden buildings in use in your country as would enable 
us to demonstrate their beauty and efficiency to the people 
here? It occurs to me that you may have bulletins or other 
publications on the matter and, if so, copies of them will be 
regarded as a favor. To put the matter shortly, we desire 
to prove to the citizens of this State that a building wholly 
of wood can be made as serviceable and much more beautiful 
than one of wood and iron. 

Your courteous invitation in a previous letter renders an 

apology for troubling you unnecessary.—C. E. LANE Port, 
Conservator of Forests, Perth, Australia. 


[The letter here reproduced was addressed to the di- 
rector of the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., 
and has been referred to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for 
assistance in supplying the information. Reference is 
being supplied by letter to a bibliography of American 
building practice and particularly in the carpentry line, 
but the letter appears to call also for some general ob- 
servations and also for publicity as indicating a recogni- 
tion of the fact that we in America have developed types 
of building that are best suited to our materials and to 
the requirements of our population. 


. 


It should be remembered in this connection, however, 
that the characteristics of our materials, and particularly 
of our forest woods, have had a considerable part in this 
development. We have had an ample supply of soft 
woods in what are known as the building woods in addi- 


tion to our bountiful and varied supply of hardwoods. 


Our characteristic form of wooden construction is based 
very largely upon this fact. Native woods of Australia 
are nearly all very dense and hard and the 150 different 
varieties of eucalyptus comprise the greater majority. 
These eucalypts in general shrink a great deal in season- 
ing and are very liable to checking in the process, They 
differ also in another very material respect from Ameri- 
can woods in that the heart is the weakest portion of the 
wood. 

The chief factor of the American style of wooden 
frame architecture lies in reducing the tree to compara- 
tively small pieces of material and then in assembling 
these together by nailing into the completed wall or 
frame. Our soft woods are excellently adapted to this 
process; they can be quickly and cheaply sawn, are com- 
paratively light in transportation, take nails readily 
without splitting and hold them well. The cost of the 
wooden dwelling if executed in hard wood, and particu- 
larly in the denser and heavier hardwoods, would be much 
greater and, under our climatic conditions at least, would 
have little or no compensating advantages of durability. 

The letter refers to the use of corrugated iron for 
roofing, a practice that is much more general in South 
America also than the actual efficiency of such roofs 
would warrant. The wooden shingle in the United States, 
however, has come into wide use and largely retained its 
consumptive field because of our supply of woods which, 
while exceedingly durable, were also easy to work in 
their manufacture into shingles, fairly light, thus render- 
ing possible the distribution of the product at long dis- 
tances from the chief district of manufacture, and also 
easy to nail upon the roof. The only Australian wood 
that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN remembers to have seen 
mentioned for shingle uses is jarrah, one of the eucalypts. 
This wood is said to last for many years in the form of 
shingle roofs, but obviously it would offer some difficul- 
ties in nailing and would apparently also require some 
care in order to prevent the warping of the shingles upon 
the roof. If the shingles were vertical cut or quarter- 
sawed this well known warping tendency of eucalyptus 
would be avoided, and even in the case of flat sawed shin- 
gles care in laying them with the heart face uppermost 
would be even more desirable than this recommended prac- 
tice in the case of the American shingles. 

It is probably true, however, that if Australia is to 
increase its use of wood for building construction it will 
largely be with the assistance of importation of soft 
woods from other countries. Under present marine 
freight conditions this industry is especially at a stand- 
still, but previously many scores of cargoes of Douglas 
fir from the Pacific coast have found their way to Austra- 
lia, where this wood is popular. 

The question of any wide use of the hard and heavy 
native Australian woods in wooden building construction 
would appear to require some modification of our methods 
of construction and these adaptations can hardly be sug- 
gested offhand. It would require a great deal of inge- 
nuity to work them out in the case of hardwood shingles, 
at least. The boring of the shingles with nail holes, as 
is done with slate shingles, might be an excellent idea, 
and in carpentry generally the boring by hand of holes 
for fastenings and the use to some extent of screws in- 
stead of nails or, perhaps, of wooden pins, would appear 
to be indicated. 

Australia has many woods that are durable in contact 
with soil and some that resist the attacks of the white 
ant, altho others, like karrar, are said to be attacked by 
it. Another factor of the Australian system is the cost 
of labor, trade unionism in that country having been de- 
veloped to a remarkable extent, even dominating some of 
the States’ governments. 

Coming to the heavier types of buildings, our Amer- 
ican idea of heavy timber mill construction could be 
adopted in Australia with little or ng difficulty or modi- 
fication being required by the character of its supply of 
native woods. Indeed, in many cases the outer wall 
might well be of wood instead of brick or stone, follow- 
ing the constructive plan that to some extent has been 
used in the western part of our country, and this idea is 
favored by the fact that jarrah, one of the most plentiful 
of Australian woods, is also said to be one of the most 
difficult to ignite—Eprror. | 


CREOSOTING PLANT WANTED 

We would like propositions on plant and apparatus having 
a capacity for creosoting about 2,000 railway ties daily. The 
creosote to be used would be wood creosote. The dimensions 
of these railway ties are 2 metres by 0.24 by 0.14.—INneQuIRY 
No. 63. 

[The above inquiry comes from an engineer in Rio de 
Janiero. The dimensions given in metric measurement 
approximate 54%4 by 9% inches in size and about 6 feet, 
7 inches in length. <A postscript to the inquiry states that 
the sleepers are of pine, wood.—EDITor. | 





ABOUT TEN-FOOT DIMENSION 

Can you explain why 10-foot dimension lumber costs more 
than 12- and 14-foot, and oblige ?—INnquiry No. 52. 

[The above inquiry comes from Kansas. The AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN can not give all the reasons, but a part 
of them is that logs are usually cut in longer lengths, 
resulting in a more plentiful supply of the longer boards; 
furthermore, all of the costs from the tail of the mill are 
about equal per board on the 10-foot length and, there- 
fore, are greater per board foot. The shorter board takes 
up just as much room in the dry kiln and on the yard and 
very often in the freight car, and it is very doubtful if 
a workman will handle more of them in a day in trucking, 
piling and other handling operations —EpiTor. ] 


HARDWOOD DISTILLING PLANT WANTED 

We wish to establish a plant with capacity for distilling 
of about 800 tons daily of hardwood. In the process we have 
in mind only the tar and creosote will be recovered.—INQUIRY 
No. 68. 

[The above inquiry comes from Rio de Janiero, Brazil. 
—EDITOR. } 


DOESN’T THINK MUCH OF IRONWOOD 

Several species growing in the United States are commonly 
known as ironwood, but this laboratory has data only on one 
of these, which is also known as hornbeam. Hornbeam 
(Ostrya.virginiana) falls far below black locust in strength 
as a beam or post, stiffness and hardness, and while nearly 
of equal weight to the locust shrinks and swells nearly twice 
as much. It is not likely that it would be a satisfactory 
treenail under any circumstances.—A. K. ARMSTRONG, En- 
gineer in Forest Products, Forest Products Laboratory, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

[It will be noticed that the above opinion about iron- 
wood does not agree very closely with that expressed by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in its original reply to Inquiry 
No. 90. That reply mentioned the tendency of this wood 
to check badly in seasoning, which is of course a result 
of the considerable shrinkage that Mr. Armstrong men- 
tions. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN persists in its original 
statement that a properly seasoned treenail of this wood 
would probably be found efficient, but agrees with the 
above writer that the difficulty of properly seasoning it 
without checking, together with its very scanty supply, 
would probably shut it out from being considered a prae- 
tical addition to the country’s treenail supply. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is also now further informed that 
there has beeu an ample supply of treenails from locust up 
to the present time and apparently there is more of this 
wood in the country than had been supposed.—EDIror. ] 





BRIQUETTING APPARATUS WANTED 
, We wish to secure a plant and equipment for the briquet- 
ting of the wood charcoal resulting from the distillation of 
about 800 tons of hardwood daily, the briquetting to be done 
either with or without the use of binders.—Inquiry No. 64. 


[The above inquiry comes from Brazil.—EpIror. ] 





TENNESSEE RED CEDAR WANTED 


Can you advise us of the names of manufacturers or whole- 
salers who handle Tennessee aromatic red cedar ?—INQuIRY 
No. 66. 

[ Will dealers in this wood please send in their requests 
for the address of the inquirer?—Ep1ror. } 


MORE ABOUT USE OF VENEER CORES 

Your letter of Oct. 2 is received. The tardiness in reply 
is due to our inability to give you at present the substantial 
data that you need for the manufacture of rotary cut veneer 
in Texas. One suggestion that might be applicable to the 
present is sawing the veneer cores into crate slats. Possibly 
your inquirer has considered the possibilities of this. The 
experiment has proved profitable in some veneer mills. It 
may also be feasible to use the veneer cores in wire-bound 
box factories. About the only substantial suggestion I can 
make at this moment is the above. 

If you wish the matter taken up by us I shall gladly ar- 
range to place the name of this manufacturer on our Wood 
Waste Exchange list and communicate with him in regard to 
the supply available and follow it up with letters to all pos- 
sible users in the Southwest. If you prefer, however, I shall 
make further inquiry from time to time and let you know of, 
any firms that might need the stock or suggest any additional 
products that appear to be commercially successful, at his 
own plant—JoHN T. Harris, Acting in Charge, Industrial 
Investigations, Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 

[Attached to this letter is a bulletin showing the use of 
waste in the veneer industry and the following uses are 
given for cores: 

Cores: Porch columns, egg case heading, fence posts, lum- 
ber, crating slats, vegetable package heading, door posts, 
basket bottoms, box cleats, mine rollers, pulpwood, meat 
skewers, pail staves, pail bottoms, printers’ engraving boards, 
beehives, lath, rollers, candy sticks, cheese box heading, duck 
and ten pins, parts of kitchen cabinets, ratlroad shims, gun 
stocks, excelsior, and drum bottoms. 


This will undoubtedly afford some useful suggestions 
to our Texas inquirer. We have also suggested to him 
the desirability of sending in his name to the Wood 
Waste Exchange for listing, as suggested in this letter — 
EDITOR. | 





HOW MUCH LUMBER IN A CORD OF BOLTS? 

I am writing this to you personally, because I do not want 
to get my name into your querulous column for queer ques- 
tioners. 

We use a great deal of this bolt lumber, and the only way 
a man can ‘find out how much there is in a bolt is to get the 
grief of cutting it up. On bolts 6 inches and wider, our 
experience, after years of using the blankety blank stuff, 
shows that we get about 700 feet out of a cord, 128 cubic feet, 
provided we are right.on hand watchiag the job and making 
a test. One time with another, I think that bolts 5 inches 
and wider will pan out about 650 feet. Whatever slabs we 
cut off this bolt lumber we make into crating sometimes, and 
oftentimes find it cheaper to chuck it over to the chemical 
factory. 

This is not for publication, but it is just information that 
you possibly would like to have, and we get it after years of 
grief and sad experience trying to make 2 and 2 equal 5.— 
Inquiry No. 86. 

[The above letter, and particularly the writer’s new 
sobriquet for this page of assorted wisdom, are altogether 
too good not to pass on to our readers and the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has secured permission from ‘the writer to 
publish it in this anonymous way. It comes from a man 
of years of experience in cutting up round bolts into box 
lumber, but the information is given out with the cau- 
tionary statement that this concern has probably reached 
nearly the acme of efficiency in this direction, and under 
average circumstances a production of 550 feet board 
measure to the cord of bolts should be considered fairly 
good practice.—EbITor. ] 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


This week, even more than last week, the attention 
of the country was turned toward floating the second 
Liberty Loan, so ordinary business activities were natu- 
rally of smaller proportions as far as volume was con- 
cerned, but greater in value than during the corre- 
sponding weekin1916, The tone of business showssteady 
improvement; the war tax law is gradually being 
worked out in its application; the Government has 
finally signed contracts for large quantities of supplies 
for which negotiations have been under way for some 
time; wholesale buying, at least for immediate require- 
ments, shows improvement; collections remain good 
and, last but far from least, the crops are now practi- 
cally past danger of serious damage from the elements 
and are of an estimated value of $7,000,000,000, as com- 
pared with a value of somewhat less than $3,000,000,000 
in 1916—and some pretty husky prices were paid for 
farm products in 1916. The winter wheat area is being 
seeded rapidly and promises to be the largest in the 
country’s history, tho rain is needed in some sections. 
Even the stock market has improved. The latest re- 
ports from the railroads show that net earnings for 
August decreased slightly when compared. with those 
of the same month in 1916. This seems to alarm the 
railroads greatly, even tho the highest earning records 
previous to 1917 were made in 1916. 





Demand for southern yellow pine has shown an im- 
provement and prices are on a firmer basis. While this, 
of course, is encouraging to the manufacturer the real 

situation is not calculated to bring 


SOUTHERN a great deal of joy to the hearts of 
YELLOW either manufacturers or retailers, for 
PINE it begins to look as tho the country 


is going to face a shortage of lum- 
ber. First, and of greatest importance, lumber is not 
being produced in the South as fast as it is being con- 
sumed. Actual figures of production and shipments 
show that from the first of April until two weeks ago 
shipments exceeded production for every week. The 
recent placing of large orders by the Government and 
the increase in buying by retail yards in the country 
districts make it certain that shipments will very soon 
exceed production again, as orders have for three 
weeks. The demand from the country yards, even tho 
it develop only to mild proportions, is certain to con- 
tinue, and the need of the Government for lumber is 
only starting, it begins to appear. Of course the saw- 
mill capacity is in the South, but the needed supply of 
labor is not available, nor is it possible to foresee any 
immediate likelihood for improvement in the supply of 
labor. Mills can not cut lumber without logs; logs can 
not be cut into lumber unless woods labor is available. 
This year there has been no voluntary curtailing of pro- 
duction; all efforts have been bent to increasing it, yet 
not once during 1917 has actual production equaled 95 
percent of normal production; for the year production 
has been between 80 and 85 percent of normal. Transit 
cars in the East still cause some weak spots in a market 
that is not any too brisk, but the chance of securing low 
priced stock by this means will soon be over. The rea- 
son is simple: The mills are not getting the cars. It 
would not be surprising to find the bulk of the yellow 
pine produced this winter taken by the Government, 
and as cars will be provided for this business other 
customers of the mills will have to suffer. The mills 
will have the Government to fight part of the car short- 
age battle for them. For the week ended Oct. 19 
orders were booked by 155 mills for 90,550,295 feet, 
shipments amounted to 76,364,458 feet, and production 
amounted to 85,648,507 feet. Normal production is 
estimated at 101,450,000 feet. 
* * x 
The manufacturers of North Carolina pine that have 
consistently refused to offer concessions to move stock 
are beginning to see the soundness of this policy vin- 
dicated. Building operations in the 


NORTH North Carolina pine sales territory 
CAROLINA continue small—excepting factory 
PINE construction—but the absolute need 


of largely increasing the housing fa- 
cilities at many of the munition manutacturing centers 
is daily becoming more apparent and no less a pur- 
chasing power than the Government wili soon take a 
hand to correct the situation. Tht situation can be 
corrected only by increased building. Then, too, it is 
now fully apparent that the Government requirements 
are far from satisfied; in fact, there seems to be no 
way of estimating just how much lumber the Govern- 
ment will ultimately use, tho the impression grows in 
well informed circles that the depths of demand are 
far from plumbed as yet. Box manufacturers in num- 
bers are back in the market buying stock and little or 
no quibbling is engaged in when it comes to the price 
part of a transaction. The market for the better 
grades of rough lumber as well as for dressed stock 
is not so good as for the lower grades and there is more 
unevenness in the matter of prices. This situation is 
expected to be cleared up soon as the Government is 
understood either to have placed or be on the verge of 
placing orders for from 10,000,000 to 15,000,000 feet 
of stock of this kind. The railroad situation, as to both 
embargoes and ears, has not improved, nor do manufac- 
turers find it possible to increase production. 

* * 


While the hardwood market is not so keen as it was 
two months ago prices remain firm and in instances 
have a steady upward trend. Then, too, the demand 

has picked up lately, especially for 


HARDWOODS _ some of the woods, such as gum, that 
have not been so urgently required of 
late. The bulk of the demand is from industrial 


sources, thick stock being especially called for. There 
is an excellent market for oak ship timbers, and as 
factories are just getting into the swing of full produc- 





tion of vehicles and articles requiring the use of hard- 
woods for the army the business from Government 
direct or indirect sources may be expected to increase. 
Actually a period of much greater slackness than is 
being experienced would be welcome to many manufac- 
turers. Stocks are low, labor is scarce, and production 
is woefully hard to speed up. In the South the weather 
has been excellent for logging operations, but the sup- 
ply of labor has been so poor that the manufacturers 
have not been able to take full advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. The car situation, also, is tightening up; flat 
cars for log hauling and both open and closed ears for 
manufactured lumber are becoming harder and harder 
to get. In the North the situation as regards labor 
and lessened production is worse, if anything. Many 
mills that ordinarily run all winter will not be able 
to secure the needed logs this winter even tho contracts 
on hand eall for lumber that it would take all winter to 
saw. It is not surprising that mills that ship into the 
East and central West hesitate about making future 
contracts, or that buyers located in these two districts 
hesitate before making purchases for far distant de- 
livery. The question of a 15 percent increase in freight 
rates is up again and until a decision is rendered large 
future sales will either be made with a provision pro- 
tecting the seller against freight advances or remain 
unclosed in all probability. 
* 


Altho demand for cypress from the retail trade is be- 
low normal for this season and ordinary factory buy- 
ing is not of any too large proportions the total volume 

of sales calls for all the lumber the 


CYPRESS, manufacturers can produce, because 
WHITE of some unusual sales fields opened 
PINE up. The British Government, for ex- 


ample, has ordered 8,000,000 feet of 
A stock and 1,000,000 feet of B stock, supposedly for 
airplane construction, according to current comment. 
The sale of cypress flitches suitable for ship planking 
is easy and both inquiries and sales originating in the 
country districts are increasing. Prices are firm. The 
white pine situation is much the same as with other 
woods. Production is below normal—witness the Sep- 
tember record of twenty-seven Minnesota mills that 
cut 68,252,001 feet as compared with a cut of 103,866- 
873 feet during the same month in 1916. Shipments 
continue to exceed production, however, despite the 
relatively light demand from both the country and 
city trade. Low grades of stock move in fine shape to 
box factories and kindred enterprises, while the sale 
of pattern lumber in the East has shown some improve- 
ment. In some eastern sections the sale of white 
pine would be considerably larger were it possible to 
obtain the lumber. Production for 1918 is estimated at 
35 percent less than normal. 

* * * 

The buying by the Government of spruce for canton- 
ment construction in the East is not so brisk, but manu- 
facturers find no difficulty in disposing of all available 

stock. 


SPRUCE, veloped very greatly factory exten- 
HEMLOCK sions, new plants, substitution of 


spruce for white pine and yellow 
pine, the demand from box factories and sundry other 
sources are sufficient to absorb all of the stock that 
is offered, at good prices. On the Pacific coast the 
production of spruce airplane lumber proceeds all too 
slowly. It is not the fault of the mills; the sawing 
capacity is there, but labor to get out the logs is 
not available in sufficient quantity. Consequently, 
lumbermen strongly advocate the formation of a for- 
estry regiment to work in the woods getting out spruce 
logs. Stocks of hemlock in the hands of manufae- 
turers are so short and badly broken that the slack- 
ness in the demand from the usual retail trade is more 
of a blessing than anything else. The demand for 
hemlock for box making and erating keeps up to the 
brisk rate set some months ago, and as manufacturers 
are having little trouble in getting rid of the low 
grades absence of heavy demand for the higher grades 
causes little concern. The production of hemlock dur- 
ing 1918 in the North is sure to be much below nor- 
mal—various estimates run from 30 to 40 pereent— 
so that there is every reason to expect firm prices. 

* * * 

Probably never before in the history of the western 
pines manufacturing country have the mills been as 
short on stock as at present. In California and south- 

ern Oregon, for example, despite the 
WESTERN efforts that have been made to make 
PINES a record cut, stocks are now far 

below normal, and should the pres- 
ent rate of shipments continue such grades as shop 
may be unknown at the mills early in the coming 
year. Clear stock for finish is not any too plentiful 
and the demand for box shooks has been so exacting 
in California that much better lumber has been used 
to supplement the usual grades in the production of 
shooks. In the Inland Empire the situation so far 
as small stocks are concerned is even worse than in 
the southern sections. Reliable estimates place the 
stock in first hands at less than 35 percent of normal, 
a situation that will explain to some purchasers of 
lumber the lack of interest displayed by some of the 
mills in going after possible business. The log sup- 
ply is from 35 to 40 percent less than normal and 
there are a number of operators that are inclined 
to believe that it is not 50 percent of normal. One 
order of 12,000,000 feet of western white pine was 
booked at the following prices‘f. 0. b. mill: No. 4 
boards, $20; No. 3, $24; No. 2, $28. The labor situa- 
tion is very poor. Agitation and strikes are well 
under control, but the supply of men is far short of 
requirements and the I. W. W.’s on the Coast have 


While building has not de-. 


a method, that is truly characteristic, to prevent 
workmen leaving the Coast for work in the Inland 
Empire. For the week ended Oct. 13 twenty-eight 
mills reported shipments of 15,216,650 feet, produc- 
tion as 17,518,590 feet, with orders booked for 15,- 
025,000 feet. Actual production was about 75 per- 
cent of normal. Prices remain firm. Inland Empire 
manufacturers are preparing for an increase of 25 per- 
cent in the cost of production during 1918. 
* * * 


Added to the other troubles of the Douglas fir manu- 
facturers is a growing car shortage. At first the 
shortage was confined to only a part of the carriers, 

but now all are more or less af- 
DOUGLAS fected, and with a lack of that usual 
FIR professional optimism displayed when 
confronted with the sufferings of 
car shortage victims are unable to discern any hope 
of relief. Following the lead of the United States 
and Italian governments, France and England are 
both understood to have purchased considerable quan- 
tities of clear fir for airplane construction. Stocks 
of lumber in the hands of manufacturers are less 
than 40 percent of normal and 30 percent less than 
at this time last year. In the Vancouver (B. C.) 
district the normal supply of logs at this season is 
about 120,000,000 feet; it is now 30,000,000 feet, of 
which 20,000,000 feet is suitable only for pulp mak- 
ing. The Canadian Government has placed orders for 
400,000,000 feet of fir ship timbers. In the Puget Sound 
district the normal supply of logs at this season is 
approximately 300,000,000 feet; it is now 50,000,000 
feet or less. The same is true of Grays Harbor, the 
Columbia River section and other large producing 
regions. Most of the lumber being cut at present is 
on special orders, so that stocks for rail shipment are 
not being rounded out very fast even tho the pro- 
duction has been slightly increased. For the week 
ended Oct. 13 a group of 137 mills eut 73,569,289 
feet, which was 19.16 percent below normal produe 
tion. Orders booked were 20,681,550 feet, or 28.11 
percent, below actual production, while shipments were 
14,428,335 feet, or 19.61 percent, below actual pro- 
duction. Rail orders were below rail shipments 5,- 
325,000 feet, or 13.10 percent, leaving an unshipped 
balance of 9,011 cars in the rail trade. Prices re- 
main firm, 

* * * 

Undoubtedly the tightening up of the ear supply will 
help the market for red cedar shingles; it has recently 
shown weakness because of a steady slackening in de- 


mand. As cars become harder to get 
SHINGLES, shingle mills will have either to store 
LATH their product or quit manufacturing, 


and as most producers have only 
scanty storage space it is probable that the production 
will be decreased. Then, too, the supplies of shingle 
logs are decreasing, the cost of bolts is going up, and 
these two factors are working to close some of the 
mills even now. The market for other species of 
shingles seems to be equal to the supplies offered for 
sale. Manufacturers of redwood shingles find the 
market expanding and report satisfactory prices. The 
slight improvement in the mixed car buying of cypress 
serves to use up about all of the supplies of cypress 
shingles made; in the white cedar section production is 
of small proportions and manufacturers could easily sell 
more shingles than it is possible to cut. Demand for 
lath is not so good as it was a few weeks ago, but is 
sufficient to keep stocks in first hands from accumu 
lating to any great extent. The prices paid are not 
quite so good as recently, but on the whole are satisfac- 
tory to the seller. 


* * * 

The greatest problem confronting both the retailer and 
the manufacturer is the labor shortage. The retailer 
can not sell lumber unless the manufacturer produces it. 

Until the war is won there is no hope 


GENERAL of a better supply of labor for manu 
LUMBER facturers unless forest regiments are 
FACTORS raised and set to work getting out 


logs and manufacturing lumber. The 
United States is not receiving any supply of labor from 
abroad; immigration has practically ceased. On the 
other hand, more and more men are being ealled into 
the service of the Government and secured by the man- 
ufacturers of munitions. With a shortage of labor, 
naturally the question of wages arises. The cost of 
labor follows the law of supply and demand just as 
surely as the cost of any other thing does. Lumber 
manufacturers realize this and are preparing to be 
generous with employees, taking into consideration 
the increased cost of living, of course. Steady, depend- 
able employees are to be desired above all things. The 
‘‘swiping’’ of men from one company by another—a 
far from uncommon practice—is an evil that is 
best appreciated by those that have — suffered 
from it and serious steps are being taken to 
stamp out the custom. In other words, employers are 
now fully awake to the need of conserving the labor 
supply just as carefully as the food supply. Increased 
wages means increased cost of production, handling, 
loading. Supplies of all kinds still make the logger and 
the lumberman sigh. All of this means that it is going 
to cost far more to put lumber in the hands of the 
retailers during 1918 than it did in 1917. Yet this does 
not mean that the cost of building materials will be 
‘too high.’? When a commodity is said to be ‘‘too 
high’’ what is really meant is that some firm or firms 
are,making too much out of dealing in that particular 
commodity. Taking into consideration the action of 





the lumbermen so far this year, there seems little likeli- 
hood that they will make ‘‘too much’’ on their product 
during 1918, and the consumer certainly should not 
have any cause to complain that lumber is ‘‘too high.’’ 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


‘here no longer is any doubt of the loyalty of the 
American people to the Government in this war. If 
suc doubt existed in the early stages of our participa- 
tio: as a belligerent in the European conflict it has been 
dispelled by the codperation of business and banking in- 
te: sts now manifesting itself in every direction in this 
co utry. The reaction in business which took place dur- 
ins the initial period of Government price fixing, and 
du:ing the drafting of the revenue bill, was not an un- 
na ural development. Such a slowing down in business 
in\tiably takes place when legislation pends that af- 
fe ts the profits and production of our industries. It is 
remarkable that the reaction did not prove more far- 
re:ching, when the character of the legislation then pend- 
in. is considered. 

yn its face it would seem that price fixing is a long 
st: toward Government ownership, which is the funda- 
meutal principle of socialism, and, while theoretical so- 
ci: lism is ideal, there exists considerable doubt as to our 
al lity to put it into practical operation. It is this 
doubt that has made business men, accustomed to the 
ol competitive system of business, to become conserva- 
tive and ever apprehensive concerning the future. Price- 
fixing must be practical, not drastic. There is small 
satisfaction in that coal, for instance, will cost only $2.50 
a ‘on at the mine, when we can not buy any. If other 
commodities are affected the same way much confusion 
is certain to follow inaugurating any system of regulat- 
ins purchasing, and consequently there is likely to be 
moch distress. The one saving feature in the situation 
as it relates to price fixing is that this is a war time 
measure and not a permanent change in policy toward 
business, - 

Ordinarily price fixing, as it is being carried on by the 
Government, if extended in the course of time would 
prove disastrous to this country. But just now we are 
living under abnormal conditions. We are confronted 
with the necessity of prosecuting to the extent of our 
ability the greatest war in all history, a war for the 
maintenance of our rights to participate in the markets 
of the world in accordance with international custom; a 
war in whieh every individual is directly interested. 
Aimeriea is no longer self-contained. It is impossible for 
this country to build a Chinese wall along its coast line 
and attempt to live without international intercourse. 
We produce more than we need, whereas many countries 
are short of the many essentials to life and comfort. We 
owe a duty to them and to ourselves and had we aecqui- 
esccd in Germany ’s demand not to sell to a country with 
which we were at peace without Germany’s consent the 
fundamental principle of freedom of trade in the world’s 
murkets would have been ever set aside and we would 
have helped to set Germany up as a world’s dictator, 

Che farmer has not yet fully realized what this war 
means to him. This is indicated by his hesitaney to 
participate in the Liberty Loan subscription. Had this 
country aequieseed in Germany’s demand instead of sell- 
ing his wheat at $2.20 a bushel at the primary points he 
would have experienced a market congestion that prob- 
ably would have made it impossible for him to realize 
the bare eost of production. It is the price that the 
surplus product brings that determines the market value 
ot that product, at home and abroad. In other words, 
it is the export price of wheat in a free market that de- 
termines what the farmer will receive for his wheat; 
eliminate that export demand at a time when we have a 
bumper erop and a large surplus and one eliminates 
profit to the farmer. 

rhe same applies with equal foree to the manufacturer, 
Tt should be reealled that when this conflict of the Eu- 
rovean nations started this country was experiencing a 
wilespread business depression. It is true there. were 
some signs of a business revival, but the downward revi- 
sion of the tariff had created such a condition of uncer- 
tality as to cause a serious slowing down in business 


and industrial activity. The European war, after the 
first shock resulting from the dislocation of international 
exchanges and a temporary disturbance of the money 
markets had passed, stimulated industry in this country. 
Europe’s production was needed at home to a very large 
extent, but that was not sufficient to meet the require- 
ments; consequently Europe turned to America for sup- 
plies. -No tariff protection was ever so effective as the 
conditions growing out of the war in stimulating Ameri- 
ean industry during the period of our neutrality. Con- 
sequently a period of unprecedented business activity and 
tremendous and widespread prosperity followed in this 
country. This situation continued until signs began to 
manifest themselves that we were likely to be drawn into 
the war as a belligerent. 

It therefore will be seen that conditions existing in 
this country in the early part of this year and at the 
present time have been and they are now abnormal. The 
inflation which the tremendous inpouring of European 
business had caused thru enormous profit and the expan- 
sion credit of banks necessarily stimulated profits. Eu- 
rope’s demands and tiie inflation that apparently could 
not be checked stimulated living costs until they were be- 
coming burdensome to the great element of this country 
receiving moderate salaries. With this element the law 
of supply and demand served to prevent an increase in 
the pay envelope to any considerable extent, while the 
cost of living gradually narrowed the margin between a 
sufficient pay to provide a bare existence and the amount 
received as a weekly stipend. 

Necessarily this condition was serious, because it af- 
fected such a large element of our population. In nor- 
mal times this would have solved itself. The restriction in 
the buying power of this great element in this country 
would have forced a readjustment in living costs. The 
trouble in this country was that we were proceeding 
under an artificial stimulus from abroad in the shape of 
an abnormal foreign demand, affording an unprecedented 
influx of gold. These abnormal conditions are mentioned 
to show why it became necessary for this Government as 
a belligerent to take hold of these problems and as a war 
measure regulate them. 

It was essential that the Government buy from its own 
people as closely as possible. Abnormal profits paid to 
its producers simply meant abnormal appropriations and 
the creation of Government debt at inflated prices. This 
cost must be made up out of excess profits, incomes in 
the shape of taxes and bond issues. It was also essential 
that inflation be held in check in order to stabilize con- 
ditions and reduce the disturbance that is inevitable after 
the war when we reach the point of deflation. At the 
same time it was essential that production be stimulated 
and that consumption be restricted as much as possible 
in order to conserve our resources, so that we might sup- 
ply the needs of our Government and those of our Allies. 
Consequently the revenue measure and price fixing were 
undertaken. 

Price regulation under normal conditions is generally 
regarded as an interference with the law of supply and 
demand, unless it is the wish to decrease production in 
the line to be regulated. High prices stimulate produe- 
tion and restrict consumption. If one makes flour cheap 
no amount of patriotism will prevent a large number of 
people from wasting it as they do in normal times; if 
the price is high the people will be careful and save what 
they do not need. An eminent French economist, a few 
: ago, remarked that the people of the United States 
wasted thru their kitchens enough food to feed all of 

France. He based this statement on his observations of 
the pieces of meat and bread and other similar articles 
of food that people in the hotels and restaurants did not 
consume and that, presumably, went into the refuse 
cans. Probably this statement is exaggerated, but there 
is a large element of waste thru the American kitchen 
that should be stopped. People should not order in res- 





taurants what they can not eat, and people should not 
be served in their homes with more than they can con- 
sume, especially at this time when we are at war and our 
Allies need food. 

Competition usually regulates these matters, which the 
yovernment has now undertaken to regulate. Legisla- 
tion should be a preventive and a remedial measure 
rather than an initiative measure adopted by the Govern- 
ment. But competition, because of the abnormal condi- 
tion existing, to a very great extent has vanished and to 
that extent the law of supply and demand has ceased to 
be effective as a controlling agency. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that the principle of price regulation under such 
conditions is sound. The system of Government that has 
made America great and prosperous should be preserved, 
and no precedent should be set by us at this time that 
would make it possible for future parties in control to 
hinder the legitimate commerce of our country. Conse- 
quently the assurance from Washington that the price 
fixing campaign entered into by the Government was 
strictly a war measure was timely. 

In any attempt to regulate prices the principle of af- 
fording profits on legitimate business must be adhered 
to. If the Government limits profits on legitimate busi- 
ness it limits itself in the amount of taxation that it can 
collect. Obviously it can not limit the one and still ex- 
pect to maintain the same results on taxation of incomes 
and profits. Naturally the people who live in the city 
and in towns, whose salaries are based upon the values 
and cost of living that have existed for a number of 
years, welcome the Government regulations of the price 
of those articles that are necessary for them to live. 
They realize that their salaries can not correspondingly 
increase with the cost of living. On the other hand, if 
the advance in the cost of commodities that has been 
going on since the beginning of this year should con- 
tinue it would have resulted in making the salt of the 
goods almost prohibitive and consequently would have 
had a very serious effect on the business of the manufac- 
turer of these goods. 

As a matter of fact, prices have climbed so high that 
there is a feeling of repulsion on the part of the public, 
and the development of such a feeling is a dangerous 
element. It was essential, therefore, that something be 
done to check this rising tendency and even tho this be an 
artificial interference with the law of supply and demand 
it was no more so than the artificial interference imposed 
by the abnormal developments growing out of the war. 
Governmental interference, therefore, was undertaken sim- 
ply as a temporary measure to offset the elimination of 
competition which in normal times makes the law of 
supply and demand effective. With competition vanish- 
ing as a leveling ageney it would seem-reasonable that the 
Government should step in and regulate the prices of raw 
materials and the products of our basie industries, 

Nevertheless, it is obvious that the Government ean not 
successfully control prices as a permanent function of ad- 
ministration unless it broadens its scope very materially. 
Price is the product of human need, human desire, human 
ambition and human activities. When the Government 
can control all these things, together with the machinery 
of production and distribution, the sources of raw mate- 
rials and the wages of labor, it can successfully control 
prices, and not until then. It is obvious therefore that 
the present price fixing measure can not be more than a 
temporary war measure. It may lead to a serious busi- 
ness unsettlement following the war, should attempt be 
made at Washington to continue this measure after the 
war. It seems inevitable that a continuation of any plan 
to fix prices which is not broad enough in its seope to 
regulate all the elements entering into the question of 
prices, after the abnormal conditions leading to this at- 
tempt have passed, will lead to unsettlement, readjust- 
ment and a business depression. 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC 

Mederal census figures indicate that the population of 
Cleveland, Ohio, is increasing at the rate of 3,000 a month. 
the postmaster at Bingen, Wash., has been deposed for 
-German talk, 
fhe movement to raise a $10,000,000 endowment for Har- 
d university has been suspended for the duration of the 
wor, More than $1,000,000 has been raised, 

he Rockefeller industrial plan, against which the miners 
Colorado protested, has been held as a success as to both 
ployer and employee by the Colorado State Industrial 
ind. 

Mrs. John J. O’Brien, mayor of Moorhaven, Fla., imposed 
jine of $10 and costs on herself because her horse strayed 
oma corral and trampled neighbors’ gardens. Mrs. O’Brien 
ts been penalizing others under similar circumstances. 
Senator Paul O, Husting of Wisconsin, thru an unfortunate 
‘ident while on a hunting trip, lost his life Oct. 21. Senator 
‘asting, tho in the public eye for a comparatively short 
riod, made himself conspicuous by his unadulterated Amer- 
inism and his unwavering support of his country and Presi- 
‘nt in all the situations that have arisen in the nation’s 
nergency, 

Governor Kiethneville of Nebraska has accepted the 
oloneley of the 7th Nebraska national guard regiment and 
vill resign immediately after that body has been mustered 
to service. 

THE WAR WITH GERMANY 

Washington has intelligence that France is in dire need 
' food and the United States, thru its shipping board, is 
aking vigorous effort to provide that stricken country with 
supplies—Cable advice from Berne informs that the army 
of the Austrians is so worn out that the old and unfit men of 
the landsturm are being called on for first line duty.— 
National army men at Camp Grant, Rockford, Ill., have sub- 
scribed more than $1,250,000 to the Liberty Loan.—Copen- 
hagen dispatches advise that notwithstanding Bulgaria’s loud 
protestations of loyalty to the Teutonic allies, her agents 
have been endeavoring to get in touch with the entente re- 





garding adjustments after the war.—Two German raiders 
attacked a convoy of vessels in the North Sea, sank two of 
the British escorting destroyers and nine of the merchant 
vessels, only three escaping. Patrols rescued thirty Nor- 
wegian sailors, and seventy-one other survivors succeeded in 
reaching the coast of Norway in lifeboats——<A Zeppelin air 
raid on London resulted in death to twenty-seven persons and 
injury to fifty-three on Oct. 20.—-In the course of a Zeppelin 
air raid on France, four of the hostile craft were destroyed 
or forced to land.—The escape of the Russian fleet from the 
Gulf of Riga archipelago into safety in the Gulf of Finland 
is regarded as the first complete victory the Russian revolu 
tionists have won. The Russian fleet comprises a score of 
second class ships. Opposing them were three times their 
number of German vessels, including a great squadron 
of super-dreadnoughts. In the encounters two German dread- 
noughts, twelve torpedo boats and one transport were put 
out of action, but their fate is unknown, It was, certain, 
however, that at least six German torpedo boats were sunk.— 
Premier Lloyd George has declared that the ultimate issue 
of the world war will be determined by an inter-allied con- 
ference to be held soon. ‘The decisions of the allied con- 
ference will affect the whole course of the war and may 
determine its ultimate issue. We must be prepared to support 
and enforce those decisions with all our strength and power.” 
The United States and the new republic of Russia will be 
represented at this conference, the most important held dur- 
ing the war.—‘‘American troops are ready to go into action 
on the western front and news may be expected at any mo- 
ment now that they have received their baptism of fire,” 
reads a Washington dispatch.—Property and money amount- 
ing to $200,000,000 or more, belonging to German subjects or 
owed to them by corporations and individuals in the United 
States will be seized and used to buy Liberty bonds.—Sur- 
vivors of the Antilles, the American transport which was 
sunk by a German submarine on its homeward trip, who 
arrived at a French port, declared the crew died at the guns 
waiting vainly for a shot at the U-boat. Most of the victims 
were killed in their berths by the explosion. The officers 
searched the sea for the submarine thru their glasses until 
the waves washed over the vessel. 





WORLD FOR A WEEK 


The Russian Council of Soldiers and Workmen's Delegates 
in Petrograd has announced a peace program, which includes 
the neutralization of the Panama Canal and the restoration 
of all the German colonies.—Brig. Gen. E. UH. Crowder 
announces a new system of drafting men for service with 
the colors, which will sift from among the registrants the 
skilled labor needed to carry on war industries.—An official 
communication by War Secretary Baker states that the allied 
armies will continue pounding the Germans all winter. The 
Teutons will receive no rest.—Six thousand national army 
soldiers will be removed from Camp Custer to Texas to fill 
up the national guard units. The movement is under way.— 
Cyril Brown, the noted American correspondent, draws a 
contrast between London and Berlin, saying that London is 
bearing the burden and pain of the war calmly and re- 
signedly, confident that defeat of the Teutons will put an 
end to war forever or for a long time. Berlin is weary and 
despondent and crying for peace.—On Oct. 24 French troops 
smashed German lines north of the Aisne, capturing 7,500 
prisoners and twenty-five guns and advancing more than 
two miles, taking Fort Malmaison on the way.—A new Ger- 
man-plot, directed by Count von Bernstorff, to land arms 
for the Irish rebels has been revealed by Lloyd George in a 
home rule debate in the House of Commons, 


Washington 


A conference of labor leaders and Government officials will 
be held soon to draft recommendations for the establishment 
of a Federal labor bureau which will furnish workers for 
essential war industries and provide employment for return- 
ing soldiers. 

Domestic mail rates will be three cents for letters and 
two cents for post cards after Nov. 2. The increase under 
the war tax bill will not affect mail to most foreign coun- 
tries, as those are fixed by treaty. 

With the Sherman antitrust law practically a dead letter 
in the Government’s work for the war, observers at Wash- 
ington predict the measure will soon be supplanted by an 
act permitting combinations for trade. 
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WHO SHALL PAY THE 3 PERCENT WAR TAX ? 


West Coast Lumbermen’s Association Issues a State- 
ment—Treasury Department Rulings Are Awaited 





SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 20.—The question of who shall 
stand the new war tax of 3 percent of the freight on all 
rail and water shipments is causing quite a bit of com- 
ment among Seattle lumbermen. Most shippers feel that 
the tax should be borne by the buyer, basing their belief 
on the fact that the law reads that it shall be paid by 
the person, corporation, partnership or association paying 
for the services or facilities rendered. Since lumber is 
sold f. 0. b. mill, the buyer pays the freight, and there- 
fore should pay the tax, say the lumbermen. 

L. 8. MelIntyre, traffic manager of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, has issued a statement cover- 
ing the tax, in which he says: 

The internal revenue office of the Treasury Department 
which will look after the application and construction of the 
law, has not up to this time expressed its interpretation of 
the law’s provisions, but it will readily be seen that the law 
might easily be interpreted to mean that a shipper selling his 
product on a delivered basis would be the one to suffer the 
imposition of the tax regardless of the fact that for con- 
venience, or as a matter of custom, freight was paid by the 
consignee to the delivering agent and charged back to the 
shipper. 

Another point which the Treasury Department is expected 
to decide before the law becomes operative is whether or not 
shipments covered by bills of lading dated previous to Nov. 
1 will be subject to the tax measure. It is understood in cer- 
tain Washington (D. C.) circles that the 3 percent tax on 
freight bills will apply to bills paid Nov. 1 regardless of the 
time when transportation was begun or completed and that 
prepayment of freight on shipments not likely to arrive at 
destination before Nov. 1 would escape the payment of said 
tax. 

This, like all laws, is susceptible of several interpretations 
and until the Treasury Department has given its construc- 
tion it is hard to say what means of protection should be 
adopted at this time. 

PPR ORONO" 


COLLECTING INFORMATION ON USES OF WOODS 


Mapison, Wis., Oct. 23.—W. D. Bush, of the office of 
industrial investments of the Forest Service at Wash- 
ington, D. C., spent several days at the Forest Products 
Laboratory this week while en route on a tour of Wis- 
consin and Michigan to obtain definite information on the 
amount and quality of certain kinds of wood used in 
manufacturing establishments. 

At present Mr. Bush is collecting information espe- 
cially concerning basswood, of which Wisconsin produces 
more than any other State in the Union. Large quantities 
are shipped to other States, where it is used in the manu- 
facture of a great variety of articles. The soft, uniform 
texture of basswood, its lack of odor and its white appear- 
ance make it suitable for a great variety of purposes. 
Altho not strong, basswood is used extensively for the 
manufacture of trunks, largely because of its light weight. 

Information as to the amount of standing timber, 
where it is located, the prices being paid and what the 
wood is used for, Mr. Bush says his department finds, 
will be valuable information for lumbermen and for the 
manufacturers of wooden articles ofall kinds, in sup- 
plying their needs or in changing the location of their 
factories to have them near the source of supply. 





EMBRYO AIRPLANE INSPECTORS STUDYING WOOD 


MADISON, WIs., Oct. 22.—Nine young men who are 
studying at the school for inspectors of airplane wooden 
parts, United States Signal Curps at Large, Buffalo, N. Y., 
are spending the week at the Forest Products Laboratory 
here, in order to make a special study of the structure 
of wood; its grain and texture; identification of species; 
properties, such as strength, shrinking and scaling, ab- 
sorption of moisture; effect on strength of heat, internal 
stresses, cross grains and other defects; causes of case 
hardening, honeycombing and collapse, and how to pre- 
vent them; proper methods of kiln drying; different 
kinds of glue used in veneer, and its preparation and 
application. 

After completing their course in the training school, 
which is connected with the Curtiss plant, under the 
supervision of the Government, the young men will be 
commissioned in the signal corps and be stationed at 
different points in the United States. 

The most intimate knowledge of all the parts that go 
into the airplane is required by these men, hence the 
intensive training in the laboratory, which has been 
working overtime to test out the different kinds of woods 
as well as the glues and finishing materials entering into 
their construction. 





RESIGNS POSITION WITH RED CYPRESS CONCERN 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Oct. 22.—F rank N. Snell, for more 
than six years secretary and general manager of the 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co., tendered his resignation to 
the company’s directors last Friday and will be suc- 
ceeded by Walter C. Dwyer, who has been serving as 
treasurer. The change of managers became effective 
today and came as a surprise to the lumber fraternity in 
general, tho some of Mr. Snell’s intimate friends and 
associates were aware that he contemplated making a 
change. 

The retiring manager is a veteran lumberman enjoying 
a national acquaintance in lumber circles. He removed 
to New Orleans from Milwaukee about six and a half 
years ago to accept the managership of the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Co., and has built up a fine sales organiza- 
tion. 

Walter C. Dwyer, the new secretary-manager, is a 
native Orleanian who entered the company’s service about 
ten years ago and has won successive promotions by his 
energy and business ability. His familiarity with the 
company’s affairs and personal acquaintance with its 
members and the members of its staff enable him to take 
over the duties of management without the usual ‘‘ break- 
ing-in’’ process. His selection for the important post 
vacated by Mr. Snell’s resignation is considered logical 





and wise by his numerous friends, who confidently predict 
that his administration will be successful in every way. 
Mr. Snell said today that he was not yet ready to make 
announcement of his plans for the future. For the present 
at least he will continue to make his home in New Orleans. 
In a letter addressed to the salaried salesmen of the com- 
pany last Saturday he thanked them for the loyal, cordial 
and hearty support he had received from them and be- 
spoke the same support and codperation for his successor. 





SEES NO PROSPECT OF LOWER PRICES FOR YEARS 


New York Building Situation Is Canvassed—Expecta- 
tions of Cheaper Building Material Unfounded 


NEw York, Oct. 22.—In ordinary lines there is no ques- 
tion that building operations are most lamentably small, 
a situation that is popularly supposed to be the result of 
shortage of labor and scarcity and high prices of building 
materials. As previously related in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN this situation has so affected business operations 
of a certain character in this city that a number of the 
leading architects, builders and building supply dealers 
of Manhattan Borough gathered together under the au- 
spices of the Building Materials Exchange to examine the 
situation and try to find a remedy. One of the first steps 
taken was the appointment of Allen E. Beals to make a 
canvass of the condition of supply at all manufacturing 
centers from which building materials are shipped to New 
York so as to determine whether there is warrant for the 
belief held by many building investors that the cost of 
materials would decline as the result of the Government 
fixing the price of steel. 

The survey has been completed and the report, sum- 
marized briefly, that the causes for the present stagnation 
in building operations are: First, general expectation 
that there will be a drop in the price of materials. Second, 
uncertainty of deliveries. Third, uncertainty as regards 
realty values. Regarding the correctness of these causes 
Mr. Beals concludes: First, building material prices will 
be at or above present levels for many years to come; 
second, consideration should be given to investigation of 
railroad conditions to discover how long embargoes and 
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HERE IS A SUGGESTION AS TO HOW RETAIL LUMBER- 
MEN MAY LOCATE NEEDED CARPENTERS IN CASE 
THE MEN CARPENTERS ALL GO TO WAR. THESE 
GIRLS ARE CO-EDS AT THE NEW YORK STATE 
AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, FARMINGDALE, L. I., N. 
Y., AND AS EVERY FARMER MUST BE SOMETHING 
OF A CARPENTER THE GIRLS ARE LEARNING 
THE ART OF ERECTING THEIR OWN DORMITOR- 
IES. AS CAN BE EASILY SEEN THEY ARE PRETTY 
GOOD CARPENTERS TOO. 





delayed haulage may be expected after the erops have 
been removed; third, consideration of ways and means 
of protecting investment building enterprises. 

A committee appointed to report on the supply and 
price of labor has also announced the conclusion that a 
shortage of labor is apt to continue while the war lasts, 
but that agreements in effect tend to hold wages at or 
near present levels. It should be remembered that stagna- 
tion of large building operations was primarily the reason 
for the investigations. It is well known, however, that 
the same reasons that restrict large building projects tend 
to exert the same influence upon small ones and it is 
entirely safe to say that this is so in the present case. 





INCREASED BENEFITS TO EMPLOYEES REPORTED 


MILWAUKEE, WiIs., Oct. 24.—A total disbursement of 
$1,576,229 by employers of Wisconsin as benefits re- 
quired under the provisions of the Wisconsin workmen’s 
compensation act, is reported for the last fiscal year by 
the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin in its annual re- 
port just issued. The number of cases settled under the 
law was 17,157. During the preceding year, the number 
of cases was 12,843 and the amount of benefits paid was 
$1,216,189, which is an approximate increase of 25 per- 
cent in benefits and 40 percent in total cases. 

The total compensation paid to injured workmen dur- 
ing the year was $1,184,371, an average of $69 per case. 
In addition, $391,958 was paid during the year for med- 
ical aid to injured workmen, an average of $23 per case. 

More than 96 percent of the cases settled under the 
Compensation Act during this year were adjusted between 
the parties without a formal order of the commission. 

During the year 1,154 applications for adjustments 
were filed with the commission. 





GIVES VIEW ON THE MARKET SITUATION 


Southern Piner Sees Improved Demand for Lumber in 
Prospect—Reduced Output Next Year Predicted 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 22.—Charles 8. Keith, presi- 
dent and general manager of the Central Coal & Coke Co., 
this city, believes most emphatically that the demand for 
lumber will pick up shortly, and that manufacturers of 
yellow pine who believe the situation of lumber is not 
so promising as it has been have not made a complete 
analysis of the conditions that affect the industry. Mr. 
Keith says: 

My personal observation of the situation is that this 
thought, which is having a bearish impression upon the mar 
ket, is due entirely and completely to psychological conditions 
and to a misunderstanding of the real condition by the peopl 
in the industry. Things which have affected the minds of 
these people may be classified as follows: First, they have 
convinced themselves that the Government requirements hay: 
been satisfied ; second, that building permits for residential 
and speculative structures have fallen off 50 percent; and 
third, that the high prices of labor and materials enterin: 
into construction are having a very decided tendency to cur 
tail demand for lumber. 

In summing up the situation in the southern pine ter- 
ritory, Mr. Keith, in a letter to the salesmen of the 
Central Coal & Coke Co., says that according to reports 
received from the Southern Pine Association, there is 
approximately 1,200,000,000 feet of lumber on hand, 
about 500,000,000 feet of which is called for by unfilled 
orders. Recent mill reports indicate that the condition 
of stock is very poor as regards assortments and because 
the shortage of labor is tending further to decrease pro 
duction so that orders being placed are in excess of both 
shipment and production. The same situation is in effeet 
on the Pacifie coast and in the Inland Empire. Normally, 
Mr. Keith says, at this season, approximately 500,000,000 
feet of logs are placed in storage in the Puget Sound 
territory, including Vancouver and the vicinity, for winter 
operations, whereas now only 70,000,000 feet of logs are 
in storage. This, naturally, indicates short operations 
during the winter and probably an increased price for 
logs in the boom as well as increased cost of production. 

Production in the Inland Empire is also being mate 
rially restricted by lack of logs and the same is true in 
the North, where labor is very scarce. Last month’s 
report, Mr. Keith says, shows that in the southern pine 
territory, production was approximately 85 percent of 
normal, due to labor shortage and other retarding factors. 
Considering that a second draft will probably be made 
before long and the calls for labor at munition factories 
and in the North, Mr. Keith says: 

It is at least reasonable to conclude that the operations o! 
our lumber mills in the South during the coming year will 
not be more than 65 to 70 percent of normal. With the in 
creasing cost of living will come increases in cost of produc- 
tion, necessitating higher wages for labor and higher values 
for lumber. We must realize that, while there may be a 
slacking in demand, there will be a greater slackening in pro 
duction. My personal observations lead me to the conclu 
sion that there will be no such slackening except in specul: 
tive and residential building demands. The present Govern 
mental requirements have not been met. 

As an illustration of the great demands of the Govern- 
ment for lumber, he cited the ship building plant that is 
being constructed on Hog Island. In addition to the 
lumber which will be required for the construction of the 
ways, the requirements will be 24,000,000 feet of lumber 
for each unit of fifty vessels to be built. As 700 vessels 
are to be built in these yards, the total requirements, 
including the lumber for the ways, will be in the vicinity 
of 400,000,000 feet. The Government will also require 
large quantities of lumber for France in the construction 
of concentration camps. Regarding this, Mr. Keith 
wrote: 

It is estimated that 20,000 cars of material will be require: 
for said concentration camps and that the quantities of lum 
ber to be used will be in the same proportion that lumber was 
used in the cantonments in this country. 

In commenting upon the ear situation, he says: 

The Government is caring for its transportation require- 
ments behind the lines in France by requisitioning both 
motive power and cars of present lines. This, in addition to 
the necessity of conserving other cars and power for thie 
purpose of handling Government requirements to seaboard iu 
this country is shortening the visible car supply in the United 
States and creating a car shortage which will necessitate im 
mediate construction of other cars that must be met by lum- 
ber as steel is not available for that purpose. 

In commenting upon the strength of the market, M. 
Keith wrote: 

TI have noticed a decided strengthening of the market in th: 
last ten days, responding to the fact that more lumber is now 
being sold than produced or shipped. 

In connection with this he gave an extract from Ba) 
son’s Report entitled ‘‘ Advice to Buyers,’’ which advises 
its clients to buy ‘‘ All grades of lumber on concessions 
for four to six months in advance. If clients find it 
inconvenient to make such purchases, we suggest that 
they at least buy enough to carry them thru the coming 
probable period of traffic congestion. Another thought 
new building has shown a falling off for several montiis. 
We think a turn for the better is nearer than most peopic 
believe. This chance should certainly be no hindrance to 
advaneing lumber prices.’’ 





BUYERS, SEEKING BARGAINS, ARE NOT ORDERING 


BAKER, ORE., Oct. 22.—The Baker White Pine Lumber 
Co., of this city, has sufficient orders on hand to las! 
approximately four’ months and is not in a position to 
take on much additional business at present. In speaking 
of the trade situation, Frank Gardinier, president of the 
company, says that just at present there is not much new 
business being offered, as buyers are looking for bargains 
in the way of price. Regarding this phase of the situa- 
tion, he said: ‘‘Our stock is light, and we have no com 
mon lumber except box lumber on hand today. We think 
that buyers must first be accustomed to the new condition 
and prices before they are going to do a great amount of 
business, because they think prices are abnormally high, 
altho this is not a fact, considering costs.’’ 
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NORTHERN PINE PRODUCTION SHOWS DECREASE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 22.—September reports from 
twenty-seven northern pine mills showed another heavy 
falling off in production, compared with the production 
ot twenty-eight mills in September, 1916, and again 
production fell below shipments. Production for last 
month was 68,252,001 feet of lumber, compared with 
103,866,873 feet for the same month last year, a decrease 
of 35,614,872 feet or 34.3 percent. The total for nine 
months of the present year is 537,535,274 feet, as against 
648,049,844 feet for the same months last year, a decrease 
o! 110,614,570 feet or 17.1 percent. Lath production was 
15,049,968, compared with 25,116,750 for September last 
year, and 106,734,568 for nine months, compared with 
166,970,800 for the same months last year. 

September shipments of twenty-seven mills came to 
70,686,028 feet, as against 87,168,881 feet last year, a 
decrease of 16,482,853 feet or 18.9 percent. Shipments - 
for nine months were 655,169,311 feet, compared with 
750,989,907 feet for the same months last year, a decrease 
of 95,820,596 feet or 12.8 percent. Lath shipments were 
8,699,300 for September and 136,258,975 for nine months 
this year, compared with 14,123,775 for September and 
157,498,075 for the nine months last year. 





SAWMILL EMPLOYEES CALL STRIKE OFF 


MARINETTE, WIs., Oct. 22.—The Sawyer Goodman Lum- 
her Co. announces that the strike of 600 or more em- 
ployees which has been in progress since July 31 has been 
called off. The men returned to work this morning after 
being out over eleven weeks. The planing mill and saw- 
mill No. 1 resumed operations and scores of men are 
working in the yards. Mill No. 2 may be in shape to 
start operations some time next week, it was announced 
today. The union met Saturday night and decided to 
call off the strike. There were no conditions. One of 
the company’s representatives said this morning that 
wages and conditions did not enter into the settlement. 





ASK FOR PRICES ON NEARLY 2,000,000 FEET 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 24.—The Southern Pine 
Kmergeney Bureau today received an inquiry as to prices 
and delivery on 1,850,000 feet of 2%4-inch No. 1 yellow 
pine flooring for the big new War and Navy frame build- 
ing in this city. 

Up to the close of business Tuesday the several emer- 
geney bureaus cooperating with the lumber committee 
of the Council of National Defense had shipped a total 
of 44,887 carloads of lumber for camp, ship and shipyard 
construction, Of this total 41,191 cars went to eanton- 
ment, national guard, aviation and other camps; 3,322 
cars were ship timbers, 358 ears piling and 21 ears ship- 
yard timbers. 

It is reported today that the signal corps of the army 
is figuring on nine additional aviation training camps. 





INTERN 1. W. W.’S, URGES RESOLUTION 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Oct. 22.—‘‘ Intern every I. W. W. 
in the country.’’? This is what the Bellingham Chamber 
of Commerce asks in resolutions adopted by its trustees a 
few days ago. The resolutions containing this and other 
demands relating to the nation’s participation in the 
war, read as follows: 

Believing that in the present war the disloyal, seditious 
and treasonable utterances and acts of various individuals 
and organizations make it imperative that Congress should 
enact legislation relieving the nation of malicious influences, 
the Chamber of Commerce of Bellingham urges legislation 
«long the following lines: 

(1) The compulsory registration of every male resident of 
the United States over 16 years of age, showing date of birth, 
residence, occupation and nationality, and the grouping of 
ihem into classes according to age. : 

(2) That every man enrolled shall be, at all times, made 
subject to the call of the Government to discharge any serv- 
ice assigned to him. ‘ 

(3) That the Government intern and place in constructive 
service all I. W. W.’s and other seditious propagandists for 
the duration of the war. 


PAPAL ALIIOIOFF 


LUMBER SPECIFICATIONS FOR ARMY TRUCKS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


_ Wasuineton, D. C., Oct. 24—Lumbermen will be 
‘eenly interested to know that experts of the quarter- 
masters’ corps and the War Industries Board have not 
found it necessary to change the lumber specifications in 
evolving the new composite, heavy duty automobile truck 
for the army. ; 

A large number of engineers spent months in working 
on the specifications for the new motor, evolving what is 
said to be unquestionably the best engine for heavy duty 
trucks. After having tried several times to get the wood 
specifications for the truck bodies the correspondent of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, after having been sent from 
one office to another several times, was advised today 
that there have been no changes in them. This is con- 
sidered a high compliment to the quality of material 
lumbermen have been furnishing for motor truck bodies. 





WasuineTon, D. C., Oct. 23.—All contracts for the 
new heavy duty war truck will have been placed by Nov. 
1, according to present plans of the quartermaster de- 
partment. Axles, motors, transmission and _ steering 
gears have already been ordered for the first 10,000 Class 
B trucks and the remaining contracts will be placed 
shortly. 

The trueks are being purchased by the quartermaster 
department with the codperation of the war industries’ 
board of the Council of National Defense. The director 


of the military truck production section of the war in- 
dustries’ board arranges with the makers of each part 
for a specified date when they shall visit him at head- 
quarters to discuss the form of contract and secure speci- 
fications and necessary information. 


The section in turn 


hands over all available data to Brig. Gen. Chauncey B. 
Baker of the quartermaster corps, who places the actual 
contracts following submission of bids by the makers. 

The parts makers, according to those in charge, have 
been willing to sell the Government at the same terms on 
a single order as they secure from large companies pur- 
chasing on long time contracts. 

It is expected that the first delivery of trucks will take 
place in January and that the 10,000 will be completed 
by the latter part of June. 


SHINGLES FIND FAVOR FOR SUMMER COTTAGES 


Each successive season sees the New England Coast be- 
coming more and more the summer playground for half 
the nation, and wily resorters, captivated with the supe- 
rior charms, to their minds, of some one place above all 
others, find it to repay them to decamp from hotels, board- 
ing houses and so on and to build their own summer homes. 

Speaking very generally, and excepting of course the 
palatial cottages of the ultra-wealthy, these summer 
homes do not require the lavish treatment nor even stabil- 
ity of construction presented in a year-round home. None- 
theless, your summerdweller takes all the pride in this 
seaside cottage that he, or often she, will in their other 
house in town and he who would take the contract for the 
building must stand prepared to present something unique, 
apropos and distinctly nice. 

Latterly, as a result of this, many such architects are 
inducing patrons to return to the attractive shingling cot- 
tage, built in the manner of the old Colonial style. With 
the Maine woods not far distant and easy shipping down 
from Portland or other port there almost to where the cot- 
tage may be building, shingle-homes can be put up almost 
cheaper than any of the other types. 

What is more, one may adopt a simple, inexpensive 
pattern—just an ark-shaped structure; roof rising along 

















TWO TYPES OF NEW oo ee SHINGLED SUMMER 
OMES 


y 


front and rear to gable over center, windows deeply inset 
—and, far from seeming to be ‘‘counting pennies,’’ be 
admired for following closely much of the Nantucket 
fisher style. 

Again, a long wing may be run from,rear of such a 
dwelling; porch be added along this, well behind the 
major part; oldtime garden-lattice set along the bounds 
to give privacy; and what is so attractive for a summer- 
home as this? 

The pictures are of two homes of this sort in the en- 
virons of Provincetown, Mass.—the place of the first 
landing of the Pilgrims, by the way. 


PLAN REBUILDING OF BURNED SAWMILL 


Houston, TEx., Oct. 24—Plans will soon be made for 
the immediate rebuilding of the plant of the Kirby Lum- 
ber Co. at Browndell, Tex., which was destroyed by fire 
last week. The sawmill, planing mills and dry kilns were 
consumed in the flames, but a large quantity of lumber 
in the yards escaped. 

A new plant will also be built for the J. N. Hirsch 
Cooperage Co. in this city, which was destroyed by fire 
several weeks ago with a loss of a large quantity of 
staves. 


INSPECTS HARBOR AND SHIPPING FACILITIES 


Houston, Tex., Oct. 24—Col. E. A. Stevens, field 
officer representing the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
spent last week in making an inspection of harbor and 
shipping facilities in Texas ports in connection with the 
program of wooden ship construction now in progress. 
At this city he called on Charles N. Crowell, district 
superintendent of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, and 
visited the plants on the ship channel where a number 
of vessels are being built for Government use. At Gal- 
veston, Col. Stevens submitted a proposition for the con- 
sideration of the authorities for the building of a large 
dry dock and ship repair plant to meet the needs of the 
Government. After going to Beaumont, Orange and Port 
Arthur, the visitor left for Louisiana and Mississippi 
points, 















HARDWOOD LUMBERMEN RENEW PATRIOTIC OFFER 


John M. Woods, of East Cambridge, Mass., president of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association, has sent to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a copy of a letter addressed 
by him under date of Oct. 23 to Hon. Josephus Daniels, 
Secretary of the Navy, again offering the hearty codpera- 
tion and assistance of his association in any way possible 
in furthering the Government’s shipping program, this 
letter being as follows: 


Dear Mr. Secretary: The National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, consisting of over 900 firms, representing every 
large lumber market and hardwood producing section of the 
nation, is anxious to assist the national Government in every 
possible way. Six weeks ago it placed unreservedly at the 
disposal of the purchasing office of the shipping board its 
heartiest codperation and assistance, including the services 
of our large corps of trained inspectors, which is an absolute 
guaranty that all shipments of lumber to the Government, or 
otherwise, will be of the quality and quantity purchased. 

Fully realizing the great responsibilities of your high office 
and the tremendous demands upon your thought, time and 
strength, we felt that possibly in the stress of important mat- 
ters, the offer made by our association had not been called 
to your attention. Under separate cover, please find consti- 
tution, bylaws, list of members and book of rules for, the 
measurement and inspection of hardwood lumber. 

With the heartiest support and best wishes of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, we are 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN M. Woops, president, the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association. 
FRANK F, FISH, secretary-treasurer, 





SECOND OF SOLDIER SONS KILLED IN BATTLE 


Sr. Joun, N. B., Oct. 23—Word from the British front 
has been received by G. D. Campbell, president of the 
Campbell Lumber Co., with lumber and pulp mills at 
Weymouth, Nova Scotia, that his son, Lieut. Colin G. P. 
Campbell, 5th C. Reserve Brigade, R. F. A., was killed 
in action Oct. 10. When he met his death he was on his 
last tour with the guns up the line, before being trans- 
ferred to the aviation corps. 

Lieut. Campbell was one of the first Canadians to 
volunteer for overseas service, and had been wounded 
twice in previous engagements, first at LaBasse, in June, 
1915, and again at Death Valley beyond Crucifix Hill, 
near Courelette,.on July 18, 1916, when he suffered ‘‘ mul- 
tiple wounds’’ and was awarded the Military Cross for 
conspicuous bravery. 

This is the second of Mr. Campbell’s six sons in the 
service who has been killed in action. Lieut. Kenneth 
A. Campbell, of the 42nd Black Watch, Royal Canadian 
Highlanders, met his death at Vimy Ridge on Jan. 23, 
1917. 
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AGREEMENT ENDS SHIP BUILDERS’ STRIKE 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
PorTLAND, ORE., Oct. 23.—The ship builders’ strike in 
this district ended today, thousands of the men returning 
to work. The agreement reached is satisfactory to both 
sides, an 8-hour day to prevail, union men not to be dis- 
criminated against and grievances to be adjusted by shop 
committees or finally by an adjustment board. 





“ADS” SHOW LUMBER CHEAPEST BUILDING MATERIAL 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., Oct. 22—Local lumber dealers 
have been codperating in carrying full page advertise- 
ments in the Sunday papers in a campaign for building 
houses of wood. The advertisements assert that ‘‘accord- 
ing to statistics compiled by the Chamber of Commerce 
of a neighboring city steel products have advanced 123 
percent, brick 50 percent, cement 34 percent, and lumber 
only 28 percent,’’ and close with the injunction to ‘‘ build 
better and cheaper houses of lumber.’’ The period in 
which the advances mentioned have taken place is not 
stated. The lumber dealers codperating in this advertis- 
ing campaign are: Yellow Pine Lumber Co., Charleston 
Lumber Co., and Morgan Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
all of Charleston, and the American Column & Lumber 
Co., Bowman Lumber Co., and George Weimar & Sons, 
of St. Albans. 
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PLACE ORDERS FOR MORE CANTONMENT LUMBER 


Houston, TEx., Oct. 24—As a result of new construc- 
tion work ordered for Camp Logan, additional orders 
for yellow pine in large quantities have been placed. 
Yellow pine will be used in the work which especially 
provides for the closing in of all open construction to 
protect against cold weather. Where screens and open 
walls now exist, heavy sides will be put up and solid 
doors will be installed. Additional new flooring and 
several new buildings will be constructed. 

Work on Camp Ellington, the aviation camp at Genoa, 
is progressing rapidly, with more than’ 100 structures 
about completed. The hangars, which are being built 
with yellow pine, will have cement floors. The sewer 
mains of the camp are built of California redwood, treated 
with creosote. 

The South Texas Lumber Co. has put in a new retail 
lumber yard near Camp Ellington, where a townsite is 
being laid out. 


BIDS OPENED ON LARGE TIMBER TRACT 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 25.—Bids were opened at 
Albuquerque, N. M., according to information received 
here, for 635,000,000 feet of timber, mostly western yel- 
low pine. The MecGaffey Co. was the only bidder and it 
offered $3 per thousand feet for 400,000,000 feet on the 
White Mountain Apache Indian Reservation and $2.25 per 
thousand for 235,000,000 on the Sitgreaves National 
Forest in Arizona, the minimum prices fixed by the 
Government. The company is expected to get the con- 
tract and to build a 70-mile railroad to reach the timber. 
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PROPOSES A HOME BUILDING WEEK 


Lumbermen to Be Aroused From Their Leth- 
argy—A Countrywide Plan 





SPOKANE, WASH. 

Every good American citizen should own his own 
home. That question isn’t even debatable. That’s a 
goal worthy of every lumberman’s undivided attention 
and effort. If we only get half way to the goal in two 
years, the entire lumber industry in all its branches 
would not only be exceptionally prosperous but they would 
have brought about a condition in this country of untold 
value to its citizenship, and to the Government. 

If the ‘‘slumbermen’’ of this country will awaken to 
their opportunity—if the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and the 
trade extension department of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association can inoculate the thousands of 
lumbermen of the United States with sufficient activity 
and enthusiasm—they will all travel fast toward the goal. 

It’s a big job and will take lots of work, energy and 
everlasting hammering away on the subject and a little 
money. 

The most feasible plan to accomplish the result is 
worth tens of thousands of dollars to the lumber industry. 
I have given the subject much thought and here are my 
views—practical, I believe, and possible of accomplish- 
ment. 

Select a week in April or May of 1918 known as 
‘“Home-Building Week’’ all over the United States. 
Then let the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and all other trade 
papers and lumber associations get busy and disseminate 
information, stir up enthusiasm and arouse the sleeping 
and dormant forces in the industry, principally in the 
retail division. Get every retail lumberman in the United 
States right now to interest the real estate people, hard- 
ware merchants, house furnishing retailers, ‘carpenters, 
contractors and others; let these local business men go 
before their local Chambers of Commerce; tell them that 
the third week in April will be known as ‘‘ Home-Building 
Week’’ in every town in the United States, that every 
merchant in their town will profit by backing this cam- 
paign to the limit. 

Get every minister signed up to preach a sermon on 
the Sunday morning preceding ‘‘ Home-Building Week’’; 
get the Chamber of Commerce or local commercial club 
to furnish as many speakers, selected from among preach- 
ers, lawyers, professional men and others, as will be nec- 
essary to turn the trick. Let these be known as ‘‘ Four- 
Minute Men.’’ They should be divided into committees. 
Let one good speaker talk four minutes at every perform- 
ance during that week in every theater and in every mo- 
tion picture house hammering home this subject. 

Let the local retailers furnish to the moving picture 
houses handsome, hand-colored lantern slides of beauti- 
ful homes, barns and so forth. 

Get local newspapers to run pictures of homes, barns, 
garages and other buiidings. The local retailers can sup- 
ply them from many sources. 

Let the building material merchants of the town offer 
prizes to the first fifty or more boys, according to the 
population of the town, who will register with them, to 
enter a contest and build actual models of homes and 
other buildings. Any boy may enter who is a student in 
the manual training department of the local high schools. 
Have the models according to scale from blue-printed 
plans and give the boy the privilege of changing the in- 
terior of the home to suit his own ideas. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association can furnish very shortly all 
the retail Jumbermen in the United States ample litera- 
ture on ‘‘Why You Should Own Your Own Home’’ or 
‘“Why You Should Repair the Old Home and Make It 
Look Like a New One, Modern and Step-saving.’’ 

This dope can be passed on to the orators who will 
speak at the theaters and picture houses and other: places 
of amusement. Everywhere that week where there is a 
public gathering of any kind someone must be there to 
talk home-building. 

The local newspapers will surely give publicity to the 
prize contest for models. 

The mothers’ clubs and the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs should be interested and they should furnish 
speakers. 

The children in the local schools should be required to 
write essays that week on this subject. 

Right now every retail lumberman in the United States 
should equip himself and his business with a modern, up- 
to-date plan book system such as is furnished by the Na- 
tional Builders’ Bureau of Chicago and Spokane. Any 
of our five hundred different plans we sell to our sub- 
scribers for $1 delivered. 

This plan, I believe, is simple and practical and easy 
of accomplishment. All it takes is organization and that, 
I think, can be suecessfully handled by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN and other trade papers together with the 
lumber associations. 

Talk and the publishing of a lot of literature will not 
be fruitful of results. We must have a definite scheme 
and a definite time to put it over—one week in the early 
spring when you must get every citizen, man, woman and 
child, so far as possible, talking and thinking about 
home building. That would mean a tremendous drive on 
one subject from the Atlantic ocean to the Pacific. 

Any retail building material merchant who would not 
take off his coat and vest and work in a campaign like 
this should be conscripted; he would be a slacker. 

There is only one way to put the ‘‘pa’’ in patriotism 
and that’s to take off your coat and vest and expend your 
time and energy until the job is done. 

The organization of building and loan associations 
would naturally follow in every town of the proper size 
in the United States. 

The retailer must remember that in order to cash in 
properly on a campaign of this kind, he must be thoroly 
equipped to deliver a modern and up-to-date service. 


Secretary R. 8. Kellogg, of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, has read this letter in my office 
and authorizes me to say that he approves the plan and 
will do everything in his power to further it. 

A. L. Porter, Secretary, 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 


PIONEER PLANT STILL VIGOROUS 


Foresight Enables Mill to Cut White Pine 
Besides Hemlock and Hardwoods 








MERRILL, Wis., Oct. 22.—It is hard to find a more 
modern city than Merrill is today, with its 10,000 or so 
inhabitants. To the old time lumbermen the name ‘‘ Mer- 
rill’’ recalls many experiences connected with the earlier 
lumbering history of the North, and probably there is no 
city that is richer in lumber jack lore than this one. 
In the olden days, a dozen or more mills were busy day 
and night, cutting up the splendid white pine that was 
so plentiful in this section and that the old time opera- 
tors and consumers believe to be the finest that ever stood 
out of doors. 

In the old days most mill operators in this section 
figured that the supply of white pine to the North was 
absolutely inexhaustible and that ‘‘The Old Wisconse’’ 
(Wisconsin for Wisconsin River) would continue to run 
bank full of logs for all time. The directing head of one 
firm, however, with keen vision, looked into the future 
and saw that the end of the supply was not so far away 
as was thought, and so made provisions for the future. 
This man was A. H. Stange, of the A. H. Stange Co., 
and today, of all the mills of early days, the sawmill of 
this company is the only one running and doing business 
at the old stand, and this firm will be operating for many 
years, as it is credited with owning more virgin white pine 
timber of the character that made this section so famous 
than any other firm in this State, and has enough hemlock 
and hardwood timber to run several mills for the next 
twenty-five or thirty years. The hardwood and: hemlock 
timber holdings of the company deserve special mention. 

















THE RECENTLY COMPLETED OFFICE OF THE STANGE 
COMPANY 


This stand of timber is located on the New Wood River, 
about fifteen miles west of Merrill, and is reached by a 
recently completed branch of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway running from this city. The timber 
runs well above the average in size, and due to the 
growth and climatic conditions is exceptionally sound 
and close grained. 

The A. H. Stange Co. was one of the first concerns to 
practice scientific conservation of forest products for, in 
connection with the sawmill, the company, for years, has 
operated a sash and door factory, where it has used up 
approximately 75 percent of all the pine lumber it manu- 
factured. With the sash and door factory in connection 
with the sawmill it has been possible for the concern to 
utilize a much larger proportion of its logs than would 
have been the ease if shipments had been made only to 
outside markets. It is natural to expect that such a 
company would be among the first to adopt new and bet- 
ter methods, and the entire records of the company’s 
achievements prove this. It was one of the first, if not 
the very first, mill to install double cutting band saws 
and today has one of the best plants in the North, every 
feature of which is as up to date as is possible to make 
it. The company recently completed an office that is at- 
tractive in appearance and extremely well suited to the 
conduct of a large lumber operation. The office is finished 
thruout in Wisconsin red oak and shows off the peculiar 
charm of this wood as interior finish in a remarkably fine 
manner. 

The officers of the company are: President, A. H. 
Stange; vice-president, C. H. Stange; secretary and treas- 
urer, F. W. King. The sales end of the business is very 
capably attended to by Sales Manager W. D. Martin. An 


account of the operations of the A. H. Stange Co. wov'!d 
be far from complete without reference to the Union 
Land Co., the ‘‘logging end’’ of the business. The 
extensive operations are entirely managed by Aug. J, 
Stange, son of A. H. Stange. He has gained the wel!- 
earned reputation of being one of the best loggers in t!: 
North and, in recognition of that fact, was recently electe:| 
president of the Central Wisconsin Loggers’ Associatio. 

In the mill and in the woods everything possible is don» 
to insure production of the best grade of lumber possib 
and, aided by the natural quality of the timber, the A. 
Stange Co, is maintaining a reputation for quality an! 
service which would be hard to beat anywhere in t! 
United States. 


TO IMPROVE THE NECHES RIVER 


Project Would Tap Great Supply of Souther: 
Hardwoods—Eleven Counties Affected 











BEAUMONT, TEX., Oct. 22.—Between 2,000,000,000 ar 
3,000,000,000 feet of merchantable hardwood timber w 
be made available for the construction of Governme 
and commercial ships and other purposes as a result of 
movement started by J. Frank Keith, president of t! 
Keith Lumber Co. Realizing the need for hardwood 
this section for the construction of Government shijs, 
Mr. Keith has taken up with Congress the matter 
cleaning out the upper reaches of the Neches River 
make the stream navigable for light draft vessels so 
to provide transportation facilities for conveying ti: 
bers to Beaumont from the virgin hardwood forests whic: 
line both sides of the river for a distance of fully 20) 
miles, : 

Beginning at the mouth of Pine Island bayou and : 
tending north and westward thru ten eastern Tex:s 
counties is a huge tract of virgin timber, fully 60 perec) 
of which is red and white oak, the remainder being mis 
nolia, gum, beach and other hardwoods natural to Tex 
This entire tract, which contains between 2,000,000,(\: 
and 3,000,000,000 feet of timber, is practically untoucl 
by woodsman’s saw. At the present market price of har:| 
wood this vast supply of timber is worth millions 
dollars. 

At the request of Mr. Keith, United States Senator 
Morris Sheppard has introduced in the Senate a bill pro 
viding for a survey of the Neches River, from Beaumont 
north and westward a distance of 200 miles. In view 0: 
the urgent need for hardwoods, as well as for pine, for the 
construction of vessels for the nation’s new merchant m: 
rine, it is believed here that both the Senate and Hon 
of Representatives will readily adopt the bill orderi: 
the survey. And when the survey is made and it is foun! 
by the Government that the channel can be cleared 
snags and other obstacles at very nominal expense, t! 
work undoubtedly will be ordered done at the earlie: 
possible time. 

Regardless of the value of this hardwood, lumberme:: 
do not believe it practicable to cut the timber and ha 
it by horsepower a distance of ten or fifteen miles to t! 
nearest railroads, which is now necessary because of t! 
inaccessibility of the river for navigation. The timber is 
located immediately on the banks of the river, extendin 
in hoth directions a distance of about one mile. Th 
river, therefore, is the natural outlet for its transport: 
tion. 

Should the project be successfully carried out the tin 
ber would be cut down and piled along the river ban! 
and when the first freshet came it would be barged to t! 
sawmills now located in and near Beaumont. The Keit) 
mill at Voth, which is now equipped to eut 40,000 feet o: 
hardwood a day, in addition to its 100,000-foot euttin 
of pine, would manufacture a considerable part of t] 
logs into structural timbers, while other nearby mills, i: 
cluding the plants of the Beaumont Sawmill Co., t! 
Kirby Lumber Co., the Beaumont Shingle & Lumber ( 
and others, would consume their share of the new timlx 
supply and it would not be long until this material woul: 
be utilized in the construction of ships, both for th: 
Government and for commercial use. 

The counties embraced by this valuable tract of tin 
ber include Anderson, Cherokee, Houston, Angelina, Trin 
ity, Polk, Tyler, Jasper, Hardin and a part of Orang 
and Jefferson. 

Beaumont lumbermen are strongly backing Mr. Keit 
in this movement and Texas representatives in Congres 
have been appealed to to exert their efforts toward th 
enactment of Senator Sheppard’s bill. As far as thi 
yovernment is concerned, the cost of the project will }: 
very slight, while the benefits to be derived ean hardly | 
estimated in dollars and cents. The opening of thi 
means of transportation would be worth millions of do! 
lars to the lumber interests of the Beaumont district. 
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THE SAWMILL AND PLANING MILL AND PART OF THE LOG POND OF THE A. H. STANGE CO. 
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PLAN NATIONAL PUBLICITY FOR “HOME” MOVEMENT 


[NDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 23.—A national advertising 
ay publicity campaign in the interests of the ‘‘Own 
Your Home’’ movement was planned here today by the 
ey cutive committee of the National Real Estate Associa- 
tion. A special committee, of which Bartholomew O’Toole, 
0! Chieago, is chairman, will have charge of the campaign 
a: d will endeavor to obtain the active codperation of 
n tional associations of retail lumbermen, and of hard- 
were, brick, cement, paint, furniture, plumbing and bank- 
i) x associations. 

Mr. O’Toole and Hill Ferguson, the latter a real estate 
nan of Birmingham, Ala., who originated the plan, said 
t! at an effort would be made to cause national advertisers 
t) insert ‘‘Own Your Home’? slogans into their magazine 
a ivertising, and that plans would be worked out for con- 
dieting a general nation-wide newspaper publicity cam- 
ycign during March, April and May of next year, when it 
is proposed to place the advertising campaign into motion. 

In addition to Mr. O’Toole and Mr. Ferguson, the mem- 
hors of the ‘Own Your Home’’ committee are Fred Reed, 
Gakland, Cal.; L. F. Eppick, Denver, Col.; Alfred H. 
Waff, New York; J. Edwin Morris, Indianapolis, and 
Paul C. Murphy, Portland, Ore. Said Mr. O’Toole: 

We purpose to try to induce national associations of retail 
lumbermen, paint, hardware, brick, cement, furniture, plumb- 
ing and banking men to join us in organizing what would be 
kuown as an allied committee of all business factors that are 
jterested vitally in the “Own Your Home” movement. This 
campaign is to be started as soon as possible. I have been 

ithorized to employ a full-time secretary to attend to the 
details of organization work, 

After we have been successful in organizing this allied 
committee, and we hope to receive the active codperation of 
the associations referred to, we intend to make out a list of 
national advertisers, to call on them, and to obtain if possi- 
ble their cojperation in inserting into their advertisements 
copies of this “Own Your Home” slogan. We hope that this 
hiovement will prove of benefit to all the interests connected 
with it. 

Mr. Ferguson, who is given the credit for originating 
the plan, explained how local real estate boards thruout 
the country will be asked to coéperate in making the na- 
tional publieity eampaign a success. Said he: 

We purpose to induce such persons as President Wilson, 
Vice President Marshall, former Presidents Roosevelt and 
Taft, Jane Addams, Henry Ford, Edwin K. Bok, former Am- 
bassador Gerard, Douglas Fairbanks, John D. Rockefeller, 
J. P. Morgan, Franklin Vanderlip, Herbert C. Hoover and 
John H. Wyllis to give us brief statements relative to the 
advantages of owning your own home, the effect it may have 
on moral and civie development of communities and the finan- 
cial effects, These statements would be circulated for publi- 


cation in newspapers, and local real estate men would be 
expected to give their assistance. — ’ 4 

This general publicity also might be accompanied with 
publicity provided by the general interests who depend on 
home building for business. By these means we would hope 
to carry the message to all corners of the country to the 
mutual benefit of all concerned, 

Members of the committee said that they would start 
work on more definite plans for the campaign immediate- 
ly. The executive committee has approved the plans. 

The meeting of the executive committee of the National 

boo] 
Real Estate Association resulted in much being ac- 
complished for the betterment of the business. It has 
been decided to adopt the name ‘‘realtor’’ for real estate 
dealers. The committee has decided to appoint a com- 
mittee to provide suitable textbooks on the real estate 
business for the use or schools and universities. 





HOME BUILDING MOVEMENT GAINING GROUND 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., Oct. 23.—Reports concerning the 
home building campaign that has been instituted in 
Pittsburgh under the direction of President J. V. Me- 
Creight of the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association indicate that things are moving steadily and 
along favorable lines. On Thursday of this week a joint 
meeting of the wholesalers and the retailers is to be held 
ineluding a luncheon, and at this meeting the whole mat- 
ter is to be gone over. Joint committees working for the 
project are to be present and not only hear the discus- 
sions but give some faets regarding their share of the 
work, 

Bankers have been sounded of late on the financing of 
a home building campaign, and while reports are not at 
all definite as to the result, it was stated that the actual 
financing will not likely be encouraged until the full 
effects of the Liberty Bond campaign has passed. It is 
considered more than probable that a reasonable support 
will be forthcoming from the financial men when the time 
arrives. The retail trade is thoroly in accord with the 
new movement and yards show a good spirit in pushing 
every phase of it. 

Oe 


URGENT NEED EXISTS FOR MORE HOUSING 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Oct. 24—The ery for more homes 
resounds thruout Wisconsin in inereasing volume and 
judging from the acute shortage of housing aceommoda- 
tions in every industrial center of the State the retail 
lumber trade will be confronted by an exceptional demand 
for building materials during the coming year. 

Altho the reduction in building in recent months has 


been due to the rapid increase in the cost of building 
materials other than lumber, it appears that little pub- 
licity has been given, even by the retail trade itself, to 
the fact that lumber prices have advanced far less pro- 
portionately than cement, steel, brick, stone and other 
items. Likewise, too, little emphasis has been laid upon 
the fact that under existing conditions lumber can hardly 
be expected to sell for less money, and that any builder 
who awaits declining price movements is certain to be 
disappointed. If the public mind once grasps the fact 
that present prices are bound to remain at or even advance 
above the present level, little else will be required to 
induce builders to open their purses once more and erect 
dwellings, boarding houses, flats ete., which will be filled 
to capacity just as soon as they are ready for occupancy, 
and at rentals that will insure a fair return on the in- 
vestment. 


WILL MANUFACTURE AND WHOLESALE HARDWOODS 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA., Oct. 22.—A new concern that 
will enter entensively into the manufacture and whole- 
saling of hardwoods with headquarters in this city is 
Offutt & Boice, W. N. Offutt, of Huntington, and C. Boice, 
of Richmond, Va., having recently joined forces in the 
organization of this concern. The concern’s first mill, 
which is a single band located in a virgin tract of timber 
in Boone County, W. Va., already has begun operations, 
and plans are under way for another mill of the same 
size that is expected to begin operations about March 1, 
1918. Both Mr. Offutt and Mr. Boice are well known to 
the lumber industry, Mr. Offutt for the last eight years 
having been vice president and general manager of the 
Rockeastle Lumber Co., which has recently cut out the 
last of its holdings in eastern Kentucky, and Mr. Boice 
having operated in Virginia and North Carolina for a 
number of years. He is now building a band mill and 
dry kilns at Hartford, Tenn. 

W. H. Weller, of Cincinnati, Ohio, former secretary of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States and more recently engaged as manufacturers’ agent 
for a number of southern mills, will have charge of the 
general offices of Offutt & Boice, which are located in the 
First National Bank Building in Huntington. Mr. Weller 
will be in charge of the office after Nov. 1. Thru his 
work as secretary of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation Mr. Weller has a wide acquaintanceship among the 
hardwood manufacturing trade and in other capacities has 
attained an acquaintanceship among the consuming trade 
that will be of great value to him in his new connection. 








COMMITTEES CONFER ON GOVERNMENT LUMBER NEEDS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 25.—A committee of the 
Southern Pine Emergency Bureau, headed by W. H. Sulli- 
van, of Bogalusa, La., and F. L. Sanford, of Zana, La., 
arrived here this morning and went into conference with 
Rear Admiral W. L. Capps and other officials of the Emer- 
weney Fleet Corporation of the United States Shipping 
Board regarding the important changes in the specitica- 
tions for yellow pine ship timbers ordered by the fleet 
corporation. 

‘he changes, according to lumbermen who have been 
heard from, including members of the lumber commit- 
tee, Couneil of National Defense, will have the effect 
o! greatly delaying the delivery of ship timbers at a 
time when the shipping board, the fleet corporation and 
the ship yards are calling vigorously for deliveries in 
¢) ater quantities and when the mills are striking a good 
it that promises greatly to increase their output of ship 
vibers under the old specifications. 
it has been just such sudden changes from the outset 
t)at have operated to keep sawmill men in a state of 
chronie uncertainty and doubt as to what Uncle Sam 
rally wants. When the big committee of more than 
{ ty yellow pine lumbermen came here in September and 
«oseussed the ship stock situation with the fleet corpora- 

m and agreed to turn out 150 additional schedules by 

e end of 1918 they thought that things were all set- 
{d and the last important change had been made in 
specifications. They were given to understand directly 
‘sat this was the case. 

The fact that the changes now ordered cover 250,000 

et out of the 1,400,000 feet in each schedule and eall 

v virtually all heart lumber shows how far wrong was 

ie statement that no changes of importance would be 
iade in the schedule. One lumberman who has taken 
n order for two and half schedules declared that while 
1c ean get out a full schedule as now fixed in four months 
vith the changed specifications the time of delivery will 
»e indefinitely increased. 

The change also will greatly add to the expense of get- 
‘ing out ship stuff and the committee which arrived here 
‘oday is discussing this feature very earnestly with Ad- 
miral Capps and his associates. The lumbermen had taken 
i hiteh in their belts with the announcement that the addi- 
tional 150 schedules would be paid for at an average of 
$40 for the schedule and were putting on speed all along 
the line to accelerate deliveries, but they had figured on 
the element of time in agreeing to produce that number 
of schedules by the end of next year. Lumbermen agree 
that they can saw the timber provided for in the changed 
specifications, but the question of increased cost and 
time for delivery must be adjusted, because it will be 
harder to find the timbers, especially the larger sizes. 

The southern pine committee also wilt confer with the 
lumber committee regarding the ship schedules and also 
with that committee and with the engineering depart- 
ment of the army regarding possible orders for timbers 
and lumber for France. In conference with the engineers 
attention will be called to the fact that there has been a 
tendency heretofore on their part to place orders outside 
of the emergency bureau for stuff that can be picked up 


y: 
ti 


anywhere, such as boards, and to turn to the bureau for 
stuff that is hard to get out. The injustice of such an 
arrangement will be pointed out clearly and emphatically. 
Primarily the engineers desire to discuss future business, 
with a view to determining where and when they can 
procure lumber and timbers if needed and how quickly 
deliveries can be made at ports. 

The lumber committee has just received inquiries econ- 
cerning a considerable quantity of lumber for the use 
of the army in France, including some timbers up to 78 
feet in length. These are for dock construction, barges 
ete. The advisability of placing longer and bigger stuff 
on the Pacifie coast was pointed out by the lumber com- 
mittee, but the engineers apparently do not like the idea 
of the longer haul involved. They were told that certain 
of the stuff desired could not be had elsewhere and are 
considering whether some of the items can not be used in 
smaller sizes. For example, it is difficult to see just why 
single pieces should be required for barges or floating 
derricks for use in comparatively calm port waters, ex- 
cept the upright parts of the derricks proper and the 
booms. 

The southern pine committee this afternoon conferred 
with Mr. Brown, purchasing agent of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. Members of the committee speak of $10 
or $15 per thousand feet as a fair increase in the price 
to ask for the thirty-two items of ship timber involved in 
the modifications of ship timber specifications which they 
are worrying about. Those here for the meeting at the 
Southern Pine Bureau today and for conferences with 
Government officials and others inelude besides Messrs. 
Sullivan and Sanford, M. B. Nelson, of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co.; R. M. Hallowell, of the Industrial Lumber 
Co., and M. L. Fleishel, of Jacksonville, Fla. Jack FE. 
Brantley, in charge of the Southern Pine Emergency Bu- 
reau, and F. G. Wisner of the lumber committee also at- 
tended the meeting. 

At this meeting the details of auditing, methods of 
payment and other questions were considered. After the 





They’s a young feller workin’ in my camp 
‘ats allus a kickin’ b’cawse he ain't gittin’ 
nuff wages. I watched him frum time 
he’s a boy makin’ a dollar a day tull he’s 
a sawyer makin’ six dollars now—n’ he’s 
allus a growlin’ f'r moar an’ ain't sadis- 
fied none. Come t’ think of it moast wars 
starts ovar some feller wantin’ a heep 
moar'n he’s got. Seems t’ me juss livin’ 
in these woods counts moarn wages 
does so I’m buyin’ librty bons an’ fur- 
gittin’ t’ wurry. 

—Musings of the Old Axman. 














meeting it became known that the shipping board has 
agreed to increase the price to be paid for the first 100 
yellow pine ship schedules from $35 to $40 and also that 
a number of southern pine men are asking the Federal 
Trade Commission for permission to withdraw their pro- 
posals to waive hearing in the lumber production cost 
inquiry and to broaden the inquiry to cover other lum- 
ber besides ship stock. 

The Southern Pine Emergency Bureau is figuring on 
40,000,000 feet of lumber and timber for American army 
uses abroad and the Douglas Fir Emergency Bureau is 
figuring on a number of big timbers for similar pur- 
poses. 





REDWOOD IS FEATURED AT CALIFORNIA LAND SHOW 


San Francisco, Can., Oct. 20.—The California Land 
Show, which opened here last week, with great eclat,-has 
displays of California timber products prominently fea- 
tured among the exhibits from forty counties of the 
State. These exhibits, housed in a series of huge tents, 
are educational and give the visitor an excellent idea of 
the resources of California. 

The entire scheme of the Land Show was earried out 
with redwood trees as decorative features. Many thou- 
sand feet of redwood timber in the rough was used as 
columns, extending from the ground to the roof, and for 
the construction of booths for exhibiting the products of 
many countries. The California Redwood Association 
erected a unique booth, constructed of cuts of small red- 
wood logs, with the bark on just as they came out of 
the forest. The exhibits installed in the booth, which is 
in charge of R. A. Ibach, include samples of redwood in 
many forms, from the rough up to the most highly fin- 
ished product. The main feature of the redwood exhibit 
is a replica ef the old Greek Church that was erected by 
an adventurous band of Russian colonists, 105 years ago, 
at Fort Ross, in Sonoma County, where they defied the 
Spanish conquerors of California for many years. The 
material used thruout in the construction of this model 
was taken from the old chapel. Portions of the hand 
hewn window sills of the building were re-milled and 
utilized in the miniature structure. The redwood shows 
no signs of its century of wear, but looks like new lumber. 

The floor of the redwood booth is made of redwood 
flooring-blocks. A set of 2,000 feet of motion picture 
films is exhibited nightly at the Land Show for educa- 
tional purposes. These films show the redwood industry 
in complete detail. The processes of logging, milling 
and manufacturing of redwood, and samples of the fin- 
ished products, are included in the pictures thrown on 
the screen. 

ee ee 


IN THE oil of sheep’s wool nature has elaborated a pe- 
culiar product that man in his laboratories has never 
been able to reproduce, which has very peculiar properties 
of resistance to moisture. This oil has been incorporated 
as an important ingredient in a new wood varnish that is 
said remarkably to resist moisture as well as heat and 
acid. 
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A MESSAGE TO RETAILERS 





Get Your Community Interested in Home Building —These 
Two Pages Tell You How 





As a retailer of lumber you naturally wish, while codper- 
ating with and participating in the nation-wide movement 
for home building, also to focus it in a definite way upon 
your own community. By so doing you will reap the greatest 
benefit in the way of increased business. While the wide- 
spread discussion that is going on is bound to result in an 
increased interest everywhere in the subject of home build- 
ing, in the benefits of which all lumbermen will share to a 
greater or less degree, what you especially wish is to c¢rys- 
tallize that interest in your own locality to the extent of 
making people who hitherto have not seriously considered 
building a home decide that it is the thing they must do. 
Therefore the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has from the begin- 
ning of its agitation of this subject advocated localized, 
intensive effort on the part of the retailer. In the last 
preceding issue of this paper a plan was outlined for put- 
ting on, thru the national, State and district associations, 
an intensive campaign, conducted by a capable field man, 
in every community where the lumber dealers are willing to 
assume the moderate cost involved, for stirring up interest 
and inducing definite action on the part of possible home 
builders. Going a step farther, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
now presents to retailers a definite plan, worked out in 
detail, for focusing the attention of each community where 
it is put into operation upon the many reasons why every 
family should own its home. 

One great advantage of the plan, which is fully explained 
on the page opposite, is that it does not conflict nor inter- 
fere with any campaign that may be in progress or contem- 
plated, either along the associational lines already referred 
to or individually. In fact, if any such effort is being made, 
or contemplated, in your community, the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN’S cooperative contest plan will increase the interest 
and help to insure its success. 

It is not necessary to repeat here the details of the plan, 
as everything is fully explained in the large circular—sev- 
eral thousand of which have been mailed—reproduced in 
reduced size on the page opposite. The American Lum- 
BERMAN will be glad to send additional copies of the circular 
upon request. They can be used to good advantage by deal- 
ers in towns where there are two or more yards in getting 
their competitors to codperate. Explain the plan to them, 
giving each a copy of the circular or showing these pages. 
Point out that by codperating all will share both in the 
valuable publicity gained and in the ultimate results of the 
campaign. If each contributes to the prize fund the individ- 
ual investment is small. Where there is but one dealer in 
a town he will of course supply the prizes individually and 
reap all the benefit. The amounts to be offered, as well as 
the number of prizes, are left optional, as each dealer can 
best determine the proper amounts for his own community. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN wishes to emphasize the splen- 
did opportunity which the promotion of this contest affords 
the retailer for securing publicity of the most desirable sort. 
It, therefore, is especially important that the local editor be 
interested and his hearty codperation secured. It will be 
easy to make him see that this is a movement for the good 


One Hundred Dollars in Cash Prizes to Retailers 


of the town and that everything concerning it is live news 
of interest to his readers. Incidentally the public spirit 
of the lumber dealer in inaugurating the contest will nat- 
urally receive recognition. The man who starts something 
for the good of the community, even tho he reap the greatest 
benefit, adds to his business prestige. The dealer should 


therefore keep in touch with the local editor and see that. 


the contest receives all the publicity possible. As an aid in 
this direction the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is sending out, with 
the circular referred to, a number of suggested items for 
use of the local editor, of course subject to any change or 
addition he may wish to make. Copies of this press mate- 
rial will, upon request, be sent to any dealer who failed to 
receive the large circular and who wishes to start a contest 
in his community. 

Another indirect advantage, or by-product, of the contest 
is that it puts the dealer in personal touch with the educa- 
tional leaders of the community—the superintendent of 
schools, the teacher, the editor and the minister. It also 
brings him more or less into touch with the parents of the 
pupils, and with the pupils themselves. It is unnecessary 
to point out to the progressive lumberman, who as a rule 
is a first-class ‘‘mixer’’ and fully alive to the desirability of 
constantly enlarging his circle of acquaintances, the benefit 
of being thus associated in a community enterprise. 

The plan is easily started, and it is so simple that, once 
under way, it will require but little of the dealer’s time. 
Read the page opposite carefully and resolve to start one 
of these contests now—at once. The successive steps are 
clearly described, tho they are, of course, subject to any 
modifications necessary to fit local conditions. A strong 
point in the campaign is to have it finish before Christmas, 
playing up as an inducement that the successful contestants 
will have their money for buying presents or for other hol- 
iday purposes. Therefore Dec. 17 is named as the closing 
date. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN suggests that the letters 
should be not less than 500 nor more than 750 words i: 
length. 

The letter that wins first prize in each of the local con- 
tests is to be sent to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, which offers 
cash prizes, for the best three letters received, as follows: 


For the best letter, first prize, $50. 
For the second best letter, second prize, $30. 
For the third best letter, third prize, $20. 





Only letters that have been awarded first prizes in the 
local contest are eligible to compete for the AmMERTcAN LuM 
BERMAN prizes, which will be paid to the lumber dealers 
sending in the letters, not to the pupils who wrote them. 
These three ‘‘grand prize’’ letters will be printed in tlic 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, together with the names and por- 
traits of the pupils who write them and of the lumber deal: 
ers who send them in. The letters must reach this office 
not later than Dec. 17. 

Notify the AmertcaAN LuMBERMAN at once of your inten- 
tion to put on a contest. 
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A Patriotic Movement in which 
Every Lumberman Can Join 





‘What It Means in Stimulating 
Love of Country 


HE cornerstone of our National structure is the home. In fact, 
patriotism, boiled down, is love of home. Men will fight to the last drop 
of blood for their homes. The principal reason why France has put up such a 
marvelous defense is that her soldiers are fighting for their homes—not for rented 
quarters. Official reports show that a larger percentage of the population of France 
own their homes than is true of any other country. This also explains their 
thrift, the wonderful prosperity of the country prior to the war, and the enormous 
volume of savings which the French people have been able to invest in the securittes of their Govern- 
ment. The man who owns his own home and plot of ground is almost sure to be a good and patriotic 
citizen. In encouraging the building of homes you are rendering a service to your country as well 
as helping to create business. 














What It Means in Creating Business 
for the Lumber Dealer 


ORE lumber is sold to consumers in the United States to be 
used in the construction and equipment of homes than for any other single 
purpose. It therefore follows that the best way to increase the demand for lum- 
ber is to get more people interested in’ the idea of building homes. ‘More 
Homes and Better Homes,” should be the slogan of every far-sighted lumber 
retailer. Great results can be accomplished by co-operation. By participating 
in the great nation-wide movement for increasing the building of homes—of which 
the local contests described herein are a feature—you will be helping to create an 
impulse that will mean increased future sales‘of lumber and building material. 
Here is the seed; sow it, and watch it grow. 











How Lumbermen Can Participate 


Herewith is, outlined a practical and easily worked plan for creating home-build- 
ing sentiment in every community, as a feature of the great nation-wide campaign for 
creating the sale of building material by developing the desire for homes. Briefly, 
the plan is as follows: The local lumber dealer (or dealers co-operating with each 
other) offers three or more prizes for the best letters written by pupils of the local 
schools under the age of 18 years. The first prize letter from each community 
engaging in a contest will be sent to the American Lumberman, which is offering 
three cash prizes ($50, $30 and $20) for the best three letters out of all the first prize 


letters sent in from the various communities. The American Lumberman prizes ‘will 
be paid to the lumber dealer, not to the pupil. If two or more dealers in a town co- 
operate, the money will be equally divided. If the lumber dealer sees fit to add to 
the interest of his local contest by announcing that if the first.prize letter from his 
community also wins one of the American Lumberman prizes he will turn the check 
over to the pupil who wrote the winning letter, he is at liberty to do so. Suggestions 
for putting on a contest of this kind, (showing step by step how you can go about it) 
subject to such modifications as local circumstances may dictate, are presented below 












































FIRST STEP 


Call upon the editor of your local 
paper, explain the plan, and get him to 
print something (see enclosed ready-made 

saders for his use) about the contest in 

ery issue. He will be glad to co-oper- 
ite, as the contest will help the town, 
ind news about it will interest his read- 
ers. Show him wherein home owners 
make better subscribers for his paper in 
hat advertisers universally regard home- 
owners as'the ‘highest quality’’ circula- 
tion, The readers enclosed can be 
changed to fit local conditions, names of 
contestants given as soon as the contest 
has fairly started, and everything possi- 
ble done to get people talking about it. 
Make the editor see, if he does not al- 
teady, that the best thing that can hap- 
pen for the town is to get as many peo- 
ple as possible to build homes instead of 
living in rented houses. It means 
thrifty, contented, permanent residents; 
employment for labor, and adds to the 
general prosperity and attractiveness of 
the town, 


SECOND STEP 


Get in touch with your Superin 
tendent of Schools, interest him in the 
plan and especially point out to him the 
patriotic side of, the question—better 
and more homes—better citizens, etc. 
Have him authorize the teachers to co- 
operate in putting it into execution. 
He, as well as the teachers themselves, 
will be favorably inclined, because the 
contest is of an educational nature and 
in line with the regular school work of 
the pupils. If this involves a trip to 
your county-seat town to confer with 
the county superintendent it will pay 
you to take the time, altho if that is 
impossible the necessary arrangements 
can doubtless be made by telephone 
or mail. 

At any rate—get his co-operation in 
fostering “‘love for country” thru indi- 
vidually owned homes 


THIRD STEP 


Following the superintendent's 
authorization and instructions to the 
local teachers also it would be a good 
plan for you to see the teachers and talk 
the matter up with them. Show them 
what a good thing it is for the pupils, 
instilling love of home and of country, 
besides training them in the use of Eng- 
lish. Incidentally call attention to the 
added interest children are apt to take 
in gardening, carpentering, etc., around 
a home owned by their parents as com- 
pared with rented quarters—which in 
turn tends to keep the youngsters en- 
gaged in profitable, educational work 
during an impressionable age, and of 
the streets, Get the teachers enthus- 
fastic about it, so they will push it 
with the pupils. 


FOURTH STEP 


Get three prominent men to act as 
judges of the contest. If possible secure 
the mayor of the town, the superintend- 
ent of schools (or the principal) and 
some minister. As soon as you have 
got your judges be sure your local 
editor gives the news prominence, point- 
ing out that these well known men, in 
whom everyone has full confidence, 
have shown their interest in the contest 
by consenting to act as judges; also 
that the school superintendent and the 
principal are heartily cooperating. In 
fact, see that every scrap of news about 
the contest is prominently played up in 


“the paper, and that everyone in any way 


connected with it: judges, superintend- 
ent, principals, teachers and pupils, are 
mentioned by name as often as possible. 
This personal mention helps greatly to 
keep up the interest. 


FIFTH STEP 


At the close of the contest, the prizes 
are to be awarded in the school-room at 
aregularsession. You should accompany 
the committee, and perhaps make a little 
talk to the children, complimenting them 
upon their work, and further impressing 
the home building idea upon them 
Then, see that the prize-winning letters, 
and perhaps some of the others, are pro- 
minently printed in your local paper, 
accompanied by little write-ups of the 
winning pupils, and if possible, their pic 
tures. This is all publicity of the most 
desirable kind, especially as everyone will 
know that the contest was made possible 
by your enterprise and public spirit and 
that the prizes were given by you 

+ Through the calunins of the local 
newspapers these tchool children can be 
made to feel that they are a part of the 


community and mention of their names 
in public print inecommendatory way 
should elevate theit standards of conduct 


SIXTH STEP 


Finally mail the first prize letter to 
the American Lumberman, 431 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, to be entered in 
the competition for the three prizes 
($50, $30 and $20) which this paper is 
offering for the best three letters sub 
mitted. If the second prize letter is 
pretty good you might send: that also 
(not to compete for the American Lumb- 
erman prizes, but for possible publica- 
tion.) In that case, however, be sure 
to mark the two letters “first prize” and 
“second prize” respectively, and have 
them in the American Lumberman office 
on or before 


Dec. 17, 1917 
Closing Date 


‘Line Up’ with the Nation-Wide Movement for Build- 


ing Future Business by Promoting the Building of Homes 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN offers three Cash Prizes for the best 


three letters sent to its office. 


Only letters that have won First Prize 


in the local contests are eligible for the American Lumberman Prizes, which are: 


Third, $20 


irst, $50 


Second, $30 | 
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OF THE RETAILER 








Readers of this rectangle of hand-me-down wisdom 
will recall that on several occasions it has mentioned 
the Colman yard at Albert Lea, Minn. This model and 
modern yard is worth a visit from any nearby board 
hoarder who plans soon to build a new roof over his 
spoils. But what we started to say is that a few days 
ago we had the pleasure of visiting the head office of 
the C. L. Colman Lumber Co., in La Crosse, Wis. 

Tf the Colman people took pains to make the Albert 
Lea yard a model of excellence in convenience, utility 
and appearance they did no less in building the main 
office in La Crosse. This building is entirely occupied 
by this one company. It is a carefully planned and 
splendidly finished piece of architecture located near 
the center of town. As a person enters the big door he 
is confronted by a bank railing extending across the 
front of the room. This room is the general office and 
contains all the paraphernalia commonly seen in such 
offices; desks and stenographers and adding machines 
and the rest of the stuff needed in caring for the office 
end of the big line. In the front of the building is a 
large room set aside for the president. It was in this 
big, quiet, comfortably furnished room that I talked 
to Lucius C. Colman, president of the company. 

Mr. Colman is one of those courteous, urbane, clean- 
cut men whom one would guess to be presidents of 
great universities or successful diplomats. But for 
that matter university presidents must be keen busi- 
ness men, and business men must be accomplished dip- 
lomats; so there is good reason why they might all 
have much the same stamp. I mentioned the fact to 
Mr. Colman that I had visited the Albert Lea yard a 
number of times and had found it a plant well worth 
copying. 

‘*We like the appearance of that yard, and we think 
it is conveniently arranged,’’ he replied, ‘‘but some- 
times we wonder whether or not it is wise to make so 
heavy an investment in a retail yard. I hope it will 
justify itself, and perhaps it will. You understand 
that the investment I am questioning is not that in 
the buildings. The difference in cost between sheds 
that are convenient and good looking and those others 
that a person merely manages to make do is not so 
much after all. It is the investment in real estate that 
counts up. No doubt it makes a difference in the vol- 
ume of sales where the yard is located. No matter 
how good the stock and the service and no matter how 
reasonable the prices a certain kind of trade will not 
hunt out a yard that is hard to find or to reach. The 
local manager in Albert Lea felt this very keenly. He 
thought if the yard was not put near the center of 
town he couldn’t heid the sales up to what they should 
be. Partly because we wanted to please him and partly 
beeause we believed the extra cost of the central loca- 
tion would justify itself we bought the piece of ground 
where our sheds are now standing. It is as good a 
place, I suppose, as could be bought in the city. It is 
within a block of the busiest retail corner of Albert 
Lea. It is easily seen from all directions and is easily 
reached. The town may grow somewhat, but we don’t 
expect it to become much larger. It isn’t desirable 
that country towns should become overgrown. Their 
chief reason for being is to supply the neighboring 
farmers with the market they need, and when they get 
large enough to do that it is better that they stop 
growing. If they do not the growth is not healthy, and 
that is bad for the town and for the country.’’ 


I was glad Mr. Colman made that statement about 
the cost of a good shed not being so much greater than 
the cost of a poor one. This is a fact too often over- 
looked. A man who has made what money he has by 
eareful saving is apt at times to defeat his own eco- 
nomical purpose when building a new yard. Any shed 
eosts money. If by adding 20 percent to the sum in- 
vested a man ean get a shed 100 percent better in ap- 
nearance, convenience and lasting qualities he is fool- 
ish not to make the additional investment. Mavbe he 
ean’t get the money; but in that event he should not 
deceive himself into thinking he is being economical. 
He is paying a high price for the cramped circumstances 
that prevent his taking advantage of a real opportunity. 

‘“We had a somewhat similar problem when we built 
this office,’’ Mr. Colman went on. ‘We used to be 
down near our sawmill. We had a little iron-sheathed 
office that was hotter than blue sin in summer and 
none too warm in winter. It was dirty and cramped 
and thoroly unsatisfactory. So when we dismantled 
the mill there was no reason why the office should re- 
main there and we decided to build one un near the 
center of town. At first we thought of putting up a 
large office building as many stories hith as seemed 
wise. But before going far with the plans we made 
some effort to find how manv men would take space in 
it. We found about three who were willing to pay the 
rent that a modern, fireproof office would command. 
That ended those plans. So after a time we built this 
building on plans fixed up by my brother. We could 
have gotten along with a smaller investment, I sun- 
nose. I am sure I have all the room T need in here,’’ 
he said with a smile as he looked about the room that 
is as large as a good many city flats. ‘*But I don’t 
think we are sorry. We snend most of our lives in the 
office, so if a man is justified in being a little liberal 
with himself anywhere this would seem to be the log- 
ical place to do it. 

“‘There is not much country trade cared for in the 
La Crosse vards. We don’t expect this. There is no 
more farming countrv tributarv to La Crosse than there 
is to the smallest village that has a lumber yard. And 
apparently all of them do have lumber yards. Their 
expenses are not so high in some respects, and this 
partly offsets their unscientific business methods and 





their limited buying facilities. In fact, farmers seem 
to prefer to go to the yards in the small towns. Per- 
haps this is because they feel better acquainted with 
the yard managers there; perhaps they feel that since 
taxes and investments in real estate are not so large 
the prices will not be so high. 


May Not Build Much This Year 


‘“‘My impression gotten from the reports that have 
come in and from my own observations is that farmers 
may not be building quite so much this year. A person 
can hardly blame them for that. A man feels instine- 
tively that in a time of war and high taxes he would 
better limit his investments. Building, of course, can 
nearly always be postponed for a year. We may feel 
that the farmer is making a mistake not to build if he 
is in need of a house or barn, but we can’t always con- 
vinee him of that fact. A curious incident came to 
my notice this summer. A wealthy lumberman in a 
neighboring town has been on the point of deciding 
to build a house. A year ago for some reason or other 
he put it off until this year. A few months ago I asked 
him if he had begun to build yet. He said he had not; 
that he had been thinking the matter over carefully 
and had decided that considering everything it would 
be wise to wait until 1918. When lumbermen behave 
that way what can you expect of other people? 

‘*Our volume of business has held up satisfactorily 
this year. It is about as large as it has ever been. 
Part of that volume is due to high prices. You under- 
stand that I referred to money volume and not to 
thousands of feet of lumber. Our profits probably will 
not be as large, but it does not seem entirely fitting 
that in a year of war they should be as large. The 
fall business will amount to something, and we will 
of course sell as much as we can. But we intend to 
put most of our efforts into collecting outstanding 
accounts. Our farmer customers this year have money. 
If they don’t have it this year I don’t know when they 
can hope to have it. These accounts are all good, but 
I prefer to have the cash in hand. So we are going to 
attempt to get our collections all cleaned up before 
winter. ’’ 

**Do you think the campaign to persuade farmers to 
build more storage buildings for their crops brought 
much result?’’ I asked. 

“*Tt brought us some business,’’ Mr. Colman an- 
swered. ‘‘But taken as a whole I doubt if the cam- 
paign had any great results in-the Northwest, at least. 
Possibly it wasn’t pushed as vigorously as it should 
have been. But on the other hand I doubt if the 
farmers of the Northwest could use additional storage 
buildings to good advantage. You understand, of 
course, that we are glad to sell the material to build 
these buildings. Don’t think from this remark that I 
am reluctant to see a campaign that increases our sales. 
But when you think of it there isn’t much real reason 
for building wheat granaries, and wheat is the big crop 
for which storage buildings would be built. If the 
farmers of the wheat belt tried to build granaries large 
enough to store all their crops they would have an 
impossibly big job on their hands. Think of the mil- 
lions of bushels that are raised. In the past the farm- 
ers have suffered somewhat at the hands of speculators. 
They sold at threshing time on a glutted market and 
at low prices. Speculators by holding the wheat for 
a time were able to make large profits that they of 
course did not earn. ; 

‘‘But this year there promise to be little or no 
speculative possibilities in wheat, on account of the 
regulation of price. Certainly farmers can not see 
enough speculative possibilities in the situation to jus- 
tify them in building large granaries. If they did 
build them it no doubt would be of some assistance to 
the Government, for the railroads will not be in any 
condition to handle wheat shipments. On account of 
troop movements and Government shipments of muni- 
tions the railroads are going to have a tremendous 
task without moving the wheat at the same time. But 
it seems only fair to me that the Government should 
manage the storage of wheat if any special effort is 
to be made along that line. The Government is regu- 
lating prices, a thing that if done thoroly and carefully 














“This model and modern yard is worth a visit” 





will probably be a good move, so it seems only logical 
that the Government should buy the wheat and arrange 
for its storage. I don’t think the elevators existiug 
at present are entirely inadequate for caring for tiie 
crop. I know of one, at least, that hasn’t had a bushel 
in it for a number of years.’’ 

‘How many yards are there in your line?’’ I asked 
presently. 

‘¢There are forty-nine in all. We have more in M'n- 
nesota than in any other State. There are seventecn 
in South Dakota and five in Wisconsin. We have bougit 
these Wisconsin yards recently. The line has beon 
larger at times in the past, but some of the yards were 
not well suited to our purposes. They were hard to 
supply with stock or were located in towns whvre 
there were already too many yards established. \Ve 
have changed them around until we think now that 
the line is more satisfactory and certainly more proiit- 
able than it used to be with more yards. 


Went West With the Railroad 


‘<The line was started, as you may know, largely “or 
the purpose of furnishing a market for our sawmill 
products. We went west with the railroad. As fast 
as the railroad advanced to another town we went with 
it. In fact we went somewhat in advance of it. When 
the road would reach one town and while it was being 
built to the next we would ship in a stock of lumber 
to the end of the line, unload it and haul it on wagons 
to the next point and have the yard fixed up and 
doing business when the railroad got there. This made 
it possible for merchants and others who wanted to 
build in the new town to get an early start. They, 
too, if they wished could have their little stores built 
and ready for stock when the road got in. This is thie 
reason our yards generally are located in something 
like a line across southern Minnesota. The yard site 
in Albert Lea, that we had to pay a stiff price for, 
could have been bought for a song thirty vears ago, and 
in fact we did consider starting our vard at that time 
on this very piece of ground. 

‘‘After a time we finished our cut and dismantled 
the mill. But by that time the yards had proved that 
they make a profit in their own right, so of course we 
continued them. It happened that I had spent ten 
years in managing these yards, traveling among them 
and pushing them along, so when the business became 
entirely retail in scope I continued to manage them.’’ 

In another part of town, in a little temporary office, I 
found another good friend of the Greatest Journal. 
This is A. J. Roberge, president of the LaCrosse Wreck- 
ing & Lumber Co. Mr. Roberge’s business is unusual in 
that it ineludes second-hand as well as new lumber. 
As the name of the company indicates, he wrecks build- 
ings and resells the usable lumber; but altho his stock 
is a little different his methods of selling and his trade 
ethics are the same as those of any other legitimate 
dealer. When I went in I found Mr. Roberge studying 
the familiar linen covered book of shed plans prepared 
by Mr. Saley that has been the sheltering rock in the 
storm for a good many other dealers in the throes of 
putting up new yard equipment. After modestly cull- 
ing his attention to the fact that the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has issued a new book dealing with the 
building of lumber sheds I began asking about ‘iis 
new equipment. 

‘‘This ground where we are now loeated,’’ he said, 
‘‘ig leased. We never have felt justified in putting 
up decent sheds, and consequently our yard has vot 
been well sheltered and it hasn’t looked the way we'd 
like to have it look. This part of town, we figured, 
was a good place for a yard. It is between LaCrosse 
and North LaCrosse and is easily reached by wagon. 
So we are moving to the other bank of the strean. 
Building a yard for us really means building a yard. 
I have a contract to have a piece of low ground fili:d 
with sand by a dredger and pump. When it is done i Il 
have one of the biggest yard sites in town and I think 
the best located. I could have bought several othe’s, 
but this looked the best. The filling will be done t)is 
fall and the building sometime next spring. It will ‘ve 
pretty late after the filling is done to try building t/is 
year, and the sand will be wet and not very well s:t- 
tled. For those reasons we’ll take the precaution of 
letting it settle over winter. The ground will be rat! er 
odd in shape, and planning the sheds will not be ay 
snap. The lot will have its narrow end next the strvvt. 
I expect to put the end of a big shed across there, ler v- 
ing the extra space at the rear for smaller sheds #114 
for open piling space. It seems to me that the end 
of a large shed showing along the street would be p't- 
ting the yard’s best foot forward, and I think that » 1 
be the most convenient arrangement of equipme''t. 
This shed will be a modern two-alley structure cont#:!- 
ing the office and the sales equipment. Maybe you ©" 
tell me something about a sales room.’’ 


The Advantage of Sales Rooms 


I told Mr. Roberge a féw of the things that ot)er 
retailers have found out about sales rooms; that they 
need not be very large, that they should be a little wiili- 
drawn from the public office, that they should \e 
equipped each with a table and some chairs and perha)s 
framed photographs of houses sold by the company 211 
that on the table should be whatever plan books and 
such stuff the company has. I said the idea of such 2 
room was to collect there the things that would heip 
an undecided customer to make up his mind about wht 
he wanted to undertake in the way of building. '" 
order that he may make up his mind without being 
pestered by the general run of loafers and by the smart 
salesmanship of some clerk who does not know the value 
of letting a customer alone judiciously while his ideas 
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are incubating it is well to have the room a little re- 
moved from the public office. It may be just around 
the eorner of the order counter or may have draperies 
of some sort partly closing a wide doorway. Anything 
‘hat will set it apart a little without absolutely sepa- 
ating it from the office is a fair plan. 

‘‘T intend to inelude some such room in the new 
hed,’’ Mr. Roberge said. ‘‘I consider it a reasonable 
part of advertising, and I believe advertising pays. I 
advertise a good deal and in a variety of ways. I’m 
oing to keep on doing it. For instance, I expect to 
speeialize on roofing materials a good deal. In order 
to make this pay I want to get a complete list of the 
»roperty owners in the town so arranged that I can tell 
what person owns any house. As a person goes around 
town he is certain to notice houses here and there with 
« few shingles torn off or the roof in need of being 
utirely renewed. I’ll find out who owns the house 
:nd will write him a personal letter calling his attention 
ourteously to the fact that a little repairing would 
probably save him trouble and expense and mentioning 
‘he fact that we were in a position to supply him with 
the materials he would need. I believe this kind of 

ivertising will pay. I don’t care much for the general 
run of letter advertising that was practiced a few years 

vo. Then a dealer would divide his customers off into 
classes. He’d then send the same letter to all the farm- 
ers, say, and the letter would be badly smeared and 
would begin ‘‘Dear Friend.’’ There was nothing per- 
sonal in a letter of that kind, and the stuff in it could 
have been gotten to more people for less money and 
with more effect by running it in the newspapers. But 
where a dealer wants to reach some one customer with 
a definite proposition a personal letter is the thing to 
do it with. I use newspaper space, too. I advertise 
in the papers printed in English and in a couple of for- 
eign language papers. The ads I use occupy rather large 
space; large enough to attract attention. I’m expecting 
to begin using the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’s bulletin 
ads this fall. 

‘*There is another kind of advertising I find rather 
effective, and that is the giving of something or other 
of a little value to a customer who buys a good bill 
from us. Here is something I have found a good in- 
vestment. It is a carpenter’s claw hammer. This is 
no 10-eent-store article. It is a thoroly dependable tool. 
We buy them in rather large lots, and they cost us 
about 75 cents each. We don’t give them out to every 











“These hammers please the farmers” 


Tom, Dick and Harry. But if a farmer buys a bill 
anounting to $30 or $40 I tell him I have a little 
something for him and hand him one of these ham- 
Each one, you see, has the company’s name 
imped in the steel. These hammers please the farm- 
more than anything else possibly could. They are 
is needed constantly on the farm, and a farmer 
ver has too many. We find that a farmer who gets 
’ of these hammers is likely to tell his neighbors. 
‘oon if one of them is going to buy a bill of lumber 
sd is not a settled customer of another yard he is 
ely to decide he might as well get it of us. 
‘Business has been fairly good this year. I think 
rhaps the high prices may have pushed our sales to 
ime extent, for when a man who has not been in touch 
‘ith the lumber market begins to ask prices he is sur- 
piised to find them so high. Then if he wants the 
‘imber for some purpose for which second-hand stuff 
will do he is likely to come to us. I don’t think there 
‘re more than two or three vacant houses in North 
a Crosse, and that would indicate that there might be 
ome house building this fall or next spring.’’ 
Mr. Roberge has handled some other lines but has 
‘Sout reached the point of selling nothing but lumber. 
\ fair percentage of his sales is new stock. 


Doing a Bit for the Soldiers. 


At the time I was in the gity there was quite a 
‘umber of artillerymen in camp at Camp Robinson near 
“parta. Sparta is a pretty little town, and I’ll have 
more to say about it later. But a soldier is like the rest 
of us; he thinks the fun is all to be had somewhere else. 
You can turn cattle into clover that is knee high, and 
theyll break down the fence in order to eat an old 
straw bottom. So the gunners went over to La Crosse 
when they could get leave, and in consequence the town 
Was noticeably populated with brown uniforms and red 
hat ecards. 

-.. 18 a problem to know just how to amuse soldiers. 
‘hey work hard, of course. At least in times of train- 
hee for a war that is right on us the training is pretty 
tard. But men can’t work all the time. It is a big 
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problem to care for regulars in peace time even when 
the majority of the men are well disciplined and al- 
ready fitted into the routine of life in barracks. The 
new recruits who come in are in such a minority they 
easily take on the ways of the experienced soldiers. 
That isn’t going to be so easy from now on. The regu- 
lar regiments, many of them, have been broken up and 
the parts made into skeletons of new regiments. The 
new men are in the majority. In the guard regiments 
the men have had som? training, particularly on the 
Mexican border. But they, too, are finding their present 
status a novelty. And of course the national armies are 
made up of men directly from civil life. Even the 
officers for the most part have had but a few months of 
training. Their old habits are disrupted. The work is 
new and trying. The speed, the impatient ‘‘ bawling 
outs’’ the drill sergeants administer, the strain on un- 
used muscles, the living in rather cheerless barracks, 
all this is certain to be hard on all the men. A man 
who never felt like taking a drink may feel like it when 
it begins to get to him that after all his hard work he 
can’t slide into clean linen and sit down in a comfort- 
able living room and read his favorite magazine. He’ll 
want to be alone, and he can’t. He will want to dress 
up just to escape the monotony of the everlasting 
brown, and he can’t. He will want to eall on a girl, 
and he will find that the girls he’d like to eall on will 
not let him. They don’t know him, and nice girls do 
not pick up with just anybody. He will hear a great 
many ringing tributes to his sterling qualities, but these 
things will be spoken of soldiers in general and not of 
him in particular. He will get utterly sick of hearing 
sentimental things said and sung and orated about 
patriotism and the bulwark of the nation, not because 
these things are unreal to him—far from it—but be- 
cause he will feel that all this talking about these 
things is in effect manhandling something valuable and 
delicate that ought to be respected more than shouted 
about. But while he is the living embodiment and 
exponent of these things he will find himself hampered 
in his natural social impulses and hedged about and 
cut off from the avocations he likes until in utter weari- 
ness of soul he is likely to vield to baser impulses that 
normally he would have no trouble in subduing. 

Raising an army entails a staggering amount of work 
and the untangling of a good many snarls. We take it 
for granted that the Government will feed the boys 
and give them guns and uniforms and_ professional 
training. An army isn’t much without those things. 
But to be a good army it has to have more things than 
that. We don’t believe the army has to be put to bed 
every night by nice gray-haired old nurses or read to out 
of Sunday School books or told pretty moral stories. 
The army is made up of men who can’t be expected to 
be many thousands of parasangs further along virtue’s 
path as soldiers than as ordinary citizens. 

But some things can be done to supply those things 
that will help keep up the old habits of civil life and 
so make the new life less strange and more comfortable. 
Some things must be done by organization; and the 
Y. M. C. A. and other associations take care of that. 
But some things can be done by each person. On the 
front cover of this paper is a little notice to the effect 
that a one-cent stamp placed upon it will take the copy 
to a soldier. We don’t flatter ourselves that just any 
soldier would enjoy a stray copy of the Greatest Jour- 
nal, but presumably an effort will be made to send 
lumber journals to the forest regiments. 

Then you might make a serap book. Wait a minute 
before you throw that paper weight at me. Serap- 
book making is being done. You may associate this 
gentle pursuit with the pasting of Sunday school ecards 
and Arm & Hammer pictures of birds and such truck 
in a large book with forget-me-nots printed on the 
cover. Well, it isn’t like that at all. It consists of 
jokes such as B. L. T. eracks in the Chicago Tribune, 
pictures of Mutt and Jeff that strike you as about 
right, stuff from the regular humor magazines, some of 
the Lumberman Poet’s breezy verse and all that—mate- 
rial that a regular man would like. Maybe you don’t 
want to fool around with a paste pot. Then save the 
stuff and bribe the youngsters to stick ’em up. Better 
still, some night when your friends will not find vou 
out at such a sentimental stunt, get Friend Wife to 
help you paste them in the book. We bet you’ll have 
some fun out of it. 


























QUALITY=== 


QUALITY in Lumber is essential. It is the 
factor which distinguishes between a good and a 
bad house after such is completed. Quality in 
Lumber represents Saleability of the property. 
To buy from us means positive security against 
disappointment. 


==SERVICE 


Those who have had experience in building know 
that SERVICE upon the part of the material man 
means money in other ways. Delays in delivery, 
lack of just what you need, all cost when the con- 
tractor is waiting. We pride ourselves on Service 
and leave no stone unturned to better such every 
day. With us you get what you want, where 
you want it, and when you want it. 

DON’T FORGET :— 


The ‘‘PAY-UP CAMPAIGN’? Starts Next Sat- 























urday. 
The Tanner-Robison Lumber Co. 
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“Get Friend Wife to help you paste them in the book” 


If you live in a town near a training camp volunteer 
to invite a few of the boys out to dinner on Sunday. 
There’ll be a fellow at camp whose job it is to find the 
people who are willing to give the men a bit of home 
cooking. 

We thought we’d get by without mentioning this 
but we can’t: if some young lumberman of your ac- 
quaintance, maybe out of your office, is in a forest regi- 
ment or in the national army why not give him a sub- 
scription to the Greatest Journal? It would be like a 
bit of the old life when it came each week. 

The things we can do seem pitifully small when we 
think of what ought to be done to make life more like 
the old familiar thing for the boys. It is small. 
of the men are going to come out of the army with 
character and initiative and working power immeasur- 
ably strengthened. Some are not. We are going to pay 
taxes and take up the Liberty loan and respond when 
we are drafted and stand solidly behind the Govern- 
ment. These are the big things. But while we are 
doing the big things we ought to do a few of the little 
things on the side. They may not amount to much, but 
they may: help buck up a few lonesome fellows suffi- 
ciently to keep them from breaking over the regulations 
and getting drunk or experimenting with other raw, 
gross pleasures just to escape from the boredom that 
settles upon every army that is in training. Make this 
a personal matter. Do your army entertainment early. 


] STIMULATING FARM DEMAND FOR LUMBER 

Some good local advertising designed to suggest to 
farmers specific building needs at this season of the year 
is being done by the Dorschel, Kroehnke Lumber Co., 
Chilton, Wis. Its advertising strikes a patriotic note 
along conservation lines, which makes it especially timely 
and effective. One of its advertisements recently appear- 
ing in the local newspapers follows: 


OUR NATION’S THANKS, MR. FARMER, 
you have certainly earned for the splendid coéperation 
given Uncle Sam in his hour of great need for an abun- 
dant crop. And yet, because we will need every bit of it, 
there is still a large and most important task before you. 
It is to 


Some 





Protect Your Crops 
against possible loss or wastage due to poor or inadequate 
storage room. Millions are wasted each year in loss on 
crops, stock and machinery, much of which could easily 
have been saved by timely repairs. 

A Trip of Inspection 
will pay well if you promptly repair any ‘“‘leaks’’ that you 
may find. Lumber, when compared with anything else, is 
cheap today, and when judiciously used will bring big 
dividends. : ; d 

Our stock is large, prices and quality are always right, 

and we will be more than glad to serve you well. 


DORSCHEL, KROEHNKE & CO., CHILTON, WIS. 
“Everything in Lumber” 
The following week this advertisement appeared: 


FIND THE LEAKS! 

Every business, including that of farming, needs a spe- 
cial “going over’’ every once in a while, for expensive 
leaks are bound to show up. In the mercantile line they 
may be almost anywhere, but on the farm one generally 
finds such leaks due not to mismanagement but rather to 
“putting off’ repairs until some other day. 

Every Little Bit Helps 
during these war times, and grain or machinery wasted or 
spoiled, either by the elements or thru improper shelter, 
means a dead loss that could have been saved by timely 
repairs. ; 

Are your chickens and hogs doing as well as they 
should? At the present prices of eggs and porkers 
wouldn’t it be good business to see that they are properly 
housed? Think it over. We have a large stock of lumber 
suitable for just such purposes that we will be glad to 
show you. 

DORSCHEL, KROEHNKE LUMBER CO., CHILTON, 

Wis. 
“Everything in Lumber” 





IN THE study of wood using industries, foresters from 
Syracuse, N. Y., have discovered one Onondaga County 
man who does custom sawing on a water power saw- 
mill. When the power is not needed for the sawmill it 
is used to run either a gristmill or a cider mill. The 
same power also operates a small electric light plant. 
This mill has been in operation for more than twenty- 
five years. Authorities of the New York State College 
of Forestry say that full and profitable utilization of 
the woodlot products will be assured only when the 
State is dotted with these ‘‘many-purpose’’ mills which 
were so common in former days. Codperative mills are 
suggested as a good financial move in New York farm- 
ing communities. 
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SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 16.—Chronologically, the first 
of the week’s timber, forestry, forest fire and logging 
meetings in Seattle was the conference of the standardi- 
zation committee of the Western Forestry & Conservation 
Association, which began a two days’ session at 10:30 
a. m. Monday, Oct. 15, in the assembly hall of the Henry 
Building, with W. D. Humiston, of Potlatch, Ida., chair- 
man of the committee, presiding at the session. The at- 
tendance was made up largely of the officials of forest fire 
fighting and timber protective organizations and em- 
ployees of the Forest Service from the district head- 
quarters at Missoula, Mont., and Portland, Ore., State 
and district fire wardens, forest fire supervisors and fore- 
men of divisional fire fighting crews. The two days’ 
conference was devoted to committee reports, discussions 
and practical descriptions of different phases of the 
work of protecting and fighting fires in the forests of 
Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon and California, 
Federal, State and privately owned. The objects of the 
discussion naturally were to improve conditions and 
methods and to bring about a standardization in work, 
equipments, tools ete. 


Report of Chairman Humiston 


On calling the meeting to order, Chairman W. D. Hu- 
miston presented a brief but very comprehensive report 
of the activities of the standardization committee during 
the year. The committee held several conferences sim- 
ilar to this one looking toward the standardization of 
equipment, tools, methods, instruments, work ete. during 
the year, and undertook private investigations. The 
States of Idaho, Washington, Oregon, Montana and Colo- 
rado were represented at all the meetings. He first told 
of the progress that had been made in devising standard 
accounting methods, forms and reports. A study of the 
situation revealed that the statutes of some States pro- 
vide for the compilation of certain data according to 
methods not just as the committee would report them. 
The United States Forest Service has its own forms and 
blanks, many of which would not be suitable for tem- 
porary operations to cover the transient field employees 
of State and private organizations. In some States, also, 
the State printers get out the forms for State foresters 
and State organizations, and in such eases the committee 
loses the advantages in price which could be gained by 
combining the orders of these organizations with those of 
others. ‘‘We do not mean to be understood as saying,’’ 
said Mr. Humiston, ‘‘that nothing further can be done 
toward the standardization of accounting methods, forms 
and reports, but we do feel that there are rather narrow 
limitations to this work because of the difficulty of ree- 
onciling different State and Federal laws and meeting the 
similar conditions which obtain in the large area covered 
by the constituent organizations of the associations.’’ 

Realizing the necessity of proper portable equipment 
for outfitting forest fire fighting and reconnaissance par- 
ties of various sizes and that no satisfactorily designed 
mess-kits and cooking utensils could ordinarily be ob- 
tained in hardware stores or from sporting goods manu- 
facturers, the committee undertook an investigation into 
what had been done in perfecting light, compact, durable, 
practical and efficient equipment of this character, as 
well as special tools suited for fire fighting. In this con- 
nection Mr. Humistoen said: 


We found that District 1 of the United States Forest 
Service had made wonderful progress in this field, having 
designed complete mess kits and cooking outfits for one, 
three, five, ten, twenty-five and fifty man crews. These are 
made of seamless pressed steel, retinned armor plate, and 
seem satisfactorily to fill all the requirements of this kind 
of equipment. The greatest drawback lies in the inability 
of the manufacturers to fill orders for such material under 
existing conditions. 

District 6 of the United States Forest Servic has been 
working along similar lines and has developed some very 
good equipment of the same sort. 

Several organizations were able to secure the District 6 
equipment last summer and, so far as we have been able to 
learn, it proved to be very satisfactory, and became very 
popular with the “old timers,’ who know what is needed 
in this line. When changed conditions make it possible to 
secure the seamless, pressed steel equipment designed by 
District 1, there is no question but that it will be in great 
demand and will be found to be very durable and especially 
easy to keep clean. 

Either district office will, we are sure, be glad to furnish 
the names and addresses of the people who make this equip- 
ment and will show samples to those who are interested. 

Of the many special fire fighting tools discussed and in- 
vestigated by the committee, special mention should be made 
of a smoke chaser’s shovel with a detachable handle. This 
tool, which has been wanted for so many years, has now 
been perfected and will be found satisfactory and very effi- 
cient, besides having all the advantages of the compactness 
of the knock-down feature. 

We also investigated and tried out a 5-gallon canvas, 
man-pack, water bag, with spray pump attachment. This 
is particularly useful for putting out fires close to the fire 
trail, in dense brush and high in standing snags or in hol- 
low logs or rollways. The apparatus is inexpensive and 
very effective and—best of all—the field men are enthusi- 
astic in its praise. 

A combination ax and mattock was considered and, while 
it looked as tho it might prove effective, it has not been 
tried out to such an extent as to warrant us in recommend- 
ing its use at this time. 

The fire finder developed by William B. Osborne, jr., of 
the Portland office of the Forest Service, was thoroly con- 
sidered and discussed after full explanations and demonstra- 
tions by Mr. Osborne. Time does not admit of a full de- 
scription of this instrument or a summary of its many ad- 
vantages and possibilities. It must suffice to say that after 
Mr. Osborne’s explanation the Portland firm which was 
awarded the contract for making these instruments was 
deluged with such large orders that they are now, long 
after the close of the fire season, far behind in filling them. 
We unhesitatingly recommend the use of this instrument 
on lookouts as being infinitely superior to anything of the 
kind heretofore used. 

Considerable interest has been manifest in connection 
with the improved Adams portable telephone set for field 
use. R. B. Adams, of Missoula, gave us a very interesting 
and instructive talk on this instrument at our March meet- 
ing and generally brought us up to date on recent develop- 
ments in connection with telephone line construction and 
equipment. 

At this same meeting D. M. Conner, also of Missoula, 
explained the latest socalled emergency telephone kit. Two 
small telephones weigh eleven pounds each. With six miles 


of small copper emergency wire, ground rods, insulation 
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tape, staples etc. the entire equipment weighs approximately 
150 pounds. This equipment has been used repeatedly and 
successfully in connecting up a fire with the regular tele- 
phone line several miles away and has been found very 
valuable. This equipment is entirely past the experimental 
stage and can be purchased with full assurance of its suc- 
cessful operation. 

Following this, Mr. Humiston described the ‘‘hour 
control’’ plan of forest fire protection recently devel- 
oped by District 1 of the Forest Service, which he said 
the committee considered the highest and most efficient 
standard of forest protection yet proposed, and recom- 
mended the attainment of this plan as a goal for all the 
constituent organizations of the association. The under- 
lying principle of the plan is to locate the smoke chaser 
or patrolman in the center of the greatest relative timber 
value in the district and that the farther this man is 
moved away from his base the less valuable the timber 
becomes. Thus in a district operated under the ‘‘hour 
control’’ plan the timber is so laid out and bounded that 
all of the best can be reached in one hour’s travel from 
the base camp; the next rated value in two hours; the 
next in three hours, and so on. A district based on a 
3-hour control, therefore, would mean that practically 
every part of the entire territory embraced within the 
boundaries of the organization could be reached by a 
smoke chaser or patrolman within three hours after 
leaving camp. 

The committee, as originally appointed, had as chair- 
man C. 8. Chapman, who was ealled to the colors shortly 
after the March meeting and is now in France as an 
officer in the 10th Engineers (Forest), it was explained 
by Mr. Humiston, who said further: ‘‘While the loss 
of Mr. Chapman was a severe one to the committee, we 
have endeavored to carry on the work which he so ably 
planned and we are proud in the knowledge that he is 
playing an important part in those gigantic affairs which 
are shaping and changing the destinies of the world.’’ 

In conclusion, Mr. Humiston said that developments 
and improvements in the protection of timber from forest 
fires are as rapid and revolutionary as are those in me- 





W. D. HUMISTON, OF POTLATCH, IDAHO; 
Chairman of the Standardization Committee 


chanics, chemistry, aeronautics or in war, and that the 
entire membership. of the committee felt that the com- 
mittee or some similar organization should continue to 
act as a clearing house for all developments and improve- 
ments in fire fighting apparatus and as a vehicle for the 
wide dissemination of information of this character. 

Regarding first aid outfits, Hugh Henry, of Portland, 
Ore., the present secretary of the Oregon Forest Fire 
Association, stated that it is now possible to get excellent 
first aid kits at any drug store. 

C. C. Delevan, of the Forest Service, Missoula, in dis- 
cussing the saw question,’said that men preferred dif- 
ferent makes and that no one make of saw could be said 
to be standard. A number of saws of different makes 
could be thrown down in front of the men and they 
would each select their favorite make. 

W. B. Osborne, jr., of the Forest Service, Portland, 
favored the grub hoe, as being lighter, for forest fire 
work, and said it was better liked by most workmen 
than the mattock. He told of a hazel hoe that is heavier 
than the grub hoe and is very serviceable. Hugh Henry 
said that in Oregon they are using the railroad adz. ‘‘If 
you want to make money in your fire fighting work next 
year,’’ said Mr. Henry, ‘‘use the railroad adz.’’ It was 
stated that the railroad adz and the hazel hoe are practi- 
cally the same tool. In northern Washington this tool 
is called a Swede hoe. 

W. D. Fuller, of Dallas, Ore., spoke of the value of a 
brush knife in cutting away underbrush and making trails. 
Mr. Humiston pointed out that frequently it is necessary 
to go to the nearest hardware store and get what can be 
obtained quickly, but at this time of year when there is 
ample time to prepare it would be well for the forest fire 
fighting organizations to find out what is best to use 
and to get it now to replenish the tool supply, when the 
annual inventory shows what has been lost and what is 
needed. Mr. Humiston described a kerosene torch that 
is used by railroads for thawing switches. He believed it 
would be practical to use it in making trails thru brush 
and vegetable growth, as it burns kerosene thru pressure 
and forces out the flames, which are intensely hot and 
will almost melt stone. It could also be used to start fires 
in slashing when it is necessary to burn them in wet 
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seasons. Mr. Clarke, representing a canning concern o/{ 
Portland, Ore., explained the advantages of using con- 
centrated and evaporated foods for fire fighters, because 
they are more compact and do not contain the water 
that is found in most canned goods. He displayed samples 
of concentrated vegetables, fruits and other food prod- 
ucts, showing that, with the addition of water, seven or 
eight times as much food could be made. The water is 
evaporated from the fruit and vegetables and has only to 
be added to make them edible. He suggested that food 
supplies of this sort should be contracted for now, for 
otherwise they would be shipped out of the country befor 
next summer. His display of samples was eagerly in 
spected by those present, who were likewise hungry, for 
it was time for the noon adjournment for lunch. M_/. 
Clarke explained that he regretted that he -had noi 
thought of arranging to give a lunch at the meetings, tha: 
the samples might be tasted as well as tested. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


At the Monday afternoon session C, A. Fisher, manager 
of the Clearwater Fire Protective Association, Orofini, 
Ida., showed a relief map covering fifty-two sections of 
the Clearwater region, made from topographical not:s 
and surveys. Mr. Fisher presented a very interesting 
paper giving in detail the methods employed in making 
such maps, the work being done last summer by students 
of the University of Idaho. He said that the year pre 
vious a similar but smaller map, covering thirty-two sec 
tions of the timber looked after by the Potlatch Timber 
Protective Association, was made by the university stu 
dents. Mr. Fisher stated that the complete cost of thie 
relief map of the Clearwater district which he showed, 
including surveys and all other work, was 5.4 cents for 
each acre. A discussion followed as to the advantages 
of using a hand level as compared to aneroid work, and it 
seemed to be the opinion that the hand level was a much 
more reliable instrument, as atmospheric conditions would 
affect the aneroid. 

R. M. Fox, of Portland, manager of the Roach Timber 
Co., Sutherlin, Ore., and Dean Hugo Winkenwerder of 
the College of Forestry, University of Washington, 
Seattle, also gave interesting talks on making of relief 
maps of timbered areas. 

C. M. Allen, telephone engineer of District 6, Forest 
Service, Portland, Ore., described in detail the telephone 
work of the Forest Service. His remarks covered a 
considerable amount of statistical matter, and among 
other things he stated that there are about 5,000 miles 
of forest telephone already constructed in connection with 
the Forest Service telephone system of the western States, 
and that it all had been built during the last eight to ten 
years. He described the portable telephone outfits that 
are carried by patrolmen and are used in forest fire locat- 
ing and fighting work. These systems also enable central 
operators to give signals by means of Klaxon horns 
attached to the telephones at different points, for the 
purpose of summoning men to the phone. These horns 
ean be heard at a considerable distance. He said that 
tree lines are so constructed that the line will come to 
the ground without breaking if a tree falls on it. He 
explained that the average cost of a forest telephone line 
is $50 a mile, which Mr. Fisher said was very cheap, as 
his lines constructed in the Clearwater district cost $84 
a mile. It is possible that the cost of trail construction 
was not charged to the telephone line by the Forest 
Service, as Mr. Fisher had done, which was merely a 
matter of bookkeeping. 

It was explained that the brown oval insulators are 
better than the white ones, as they are not so frequently 
used as targets by small boys out hunting. Mr. Allen 
explained that the cost and maintenance were from $1 to 
$2 per mile. Some time was spent in discussing the 
details of line construction, insulation ete. For con 
structing a telephone line over a rocky region, Mr. Allen 
said, it should be supported by small tripods made 0: 
poles, rather than by using insulated wire, which cost $5() 
a mile and would last only one season. 


Weather Forecaster Presents Report 


A report of the work done in forecasting weather cor 
ditions during the last summer by E. A. Beals, forme 
weather forecaster at Portland, Ore., but now oecupyin; 
a similar position at San Francisco, was read by M1: 
Humiston. Mr. Beals explained that last winter wa 
unusually cold and that there was considerable snow 1) 
the mountains tributary to the Columbia River, but tha! 
in California and Nevada the fall of snow was less thai 
usual, A cold spring prevented rapid melting. A heavy 
snow in the winter means a cold, backward spring, an! 
vegetation develops a good root growth rather than shoot 
ing upward quickly and then withering soon after th 
dry weather sets in. The report stated that such condi 
tions prevailed last spring, there being a deficiency ‘ 
seven degrees in temperature in March and a lesser 01° 
in April and May. July was much warmer than norm:'! 
and was a very dry month, except in Nevada. Augus' 
also was dry and warm and it was not until Sept. 8 that 
the dry spell was broken in the Cascade Mountains, an¢ 
Sept. 11 in the Rocky Mountains. Good rains fell in the 
northern half of California on Sept. 21 and 22, but im 
the southern half of California dry weather continue: 
thruout September. : 

The reports stated that nine fire weather warnings 
were issued during the season, two in June, four in July 
two in August and one in October. Those in June and 
October applied to California only, while those in July 
and August applied to the entire district. All were ver! 
fied or partly verified, except the one sent out July 25, 
owing to the sudden rearrangement of pressure conditions 
that could not be foreseen at the time, but as soon as 
observed telegrams were immediately sent notifying every 
one that the change had taken place and therefore less 
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iazardous weather might be expected for the next few 
Jays. The report concluded as follows: 

Owing to the consolidation of the forecast districts of the 
t cific coast, Which entails a vast amount of extra work, not 
ruuch time was available for studying the fire weather prob- 

an and consequently not as much progress had been made in 
t}is branch of the work as desired. Charles Marvin, chief 
o the weather bureau, in a recent letter had stated that it 
may be possible to assign a man to look after this work in the 
1 ar future, and efforts are now being made to secure the 

rvices of the right man for the place. 

The chairman named Hugh Henry as a committee of 

ic to draft a resolution to be sent to Mr. Marvin and 
ir. Beals expressing the appreciation of the fire protec- 
‘ion association of the weather forecasting work and 
urging that it be continued. 

The rest of the afternoon was largely taken up with 
i.e examination and discussion of tools, cooking outfits, 
© juipment ete. Mr. Henry exhibited a portable fire pump 
which can be earried in a canvas bag, containing five 
«.llons of water, and which will throw a stream 70 feet 
distant and 380 feet high. He said that one logging 
comp in Oregon saved a set of buildings as well as a 
railroad trestle by using one of these pumps, which cost 
47.50 each and ean be obtained from the Oregon Forest 
Fire Association, Portland, Ore. He said that all log- 
ving companies should have these pumps at their camps 
for emergency use. He also showed a canvas water bag 
to be carried on horses that contains twenty-five gallons 
o! water and costs $3.50 each. 

Mr. Delevan, of Missoula, District 1 of the Forest Serv- 
ice, exhibited a shovel so constructed that the metal tipped 
hantle is removable, and can be used as a walking staff 
while the shovel blade can be carried in a knapsack. 
W. B. Osborne, jr., of the Forest Service, Portland, 
showed mess outfits for different numbers of men, there 
being two men, fifteen men and fifty men outfits. He 
gave the amount of food necessary for a certain number 
of days and explained in detail the camping outfits which 
were made expressly for this work, with the dishes placed 
one within the other for compact transportation. These 
outfits were shown by Mr. Osborne at the forest fire 
conference in Spokane last March, and were described and 
illustrated in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at that time. 


TUESDAY MORNING 


Tuesday morning C. A. Fisher, of Orifino, Ida., de- 
scribed further the making of a topographical map of a 
part of the Clearwater district which he had outlined in 
his remarks the day previous. The field work, he said, 
was done by four men aceompanied by a cook during 
June, July and August, finishing early in September, 
after which the notes were worked out on the map, a 
blue print of which he exhibited. He said the men in 
making the survey used a new Adney level and a gradu- 
ated tape and that after they became accustomed to using 
these instruments the surveying was merely a matter of 
getting thru the brush and over the rocks and hills. His 
talk was sypplemental to the one he made the day pre- 
vious. The total cost of the survey for the map was 5.4 
cents an aere, which did not include the cost of the relief 
muy. 

\ very interesting talk on ‘‘The Organization of Fire 
Line and Methods of Control’? was made by James W. 
Girard, not America’s recent ambassador to Germany, 
bui logging engineer for the Forest Service at Missoula, 
Mont. Referring to some ladies who were present, Mr. 
Girard said he was glad to see the women present, for 
the most important meeting he ever attended had an at- 
ten lance of 50 pereent women. A voice from the audi- 
eu. said: ‘*Some of us might raise that percentage.’’ 
Mr. Girard explained in detail the way he organizes his 
fire fighting forees and goes about to fight fires. He has 
ha’ a great deal of this work in western Montana and 
northern Idahe the last as well as previous seasons. He 
reterred to details, such as the careful keeping of the 
men’s time so as to know the exact number of hours each 
man worked, and the dividing of the crews into small 
squads so they might work better in that way. He told 
of details of the organization of the commissary depart- 
thot, the number of men used, including cooks, flunkies, 
asmen, seouts ete. In fighting fires in white and lodge- 
j' pine he believed in having the fire line close to the 
fie, but in stands of spruce and balsam covered with 
toss and on high ground, crown fires are likely late in 
{.o afternoon, when the wind comes up, so in these cases 
it is better to have the fire line at some distance from 
‘he fire. He resorted to back firing frequently. 


The Handling of Men 


Mr. Girard said he made a study of the men, and 
cund that a good man when working beside a poor, lazy 
‘orkman would slow down to his pace; and to obviate 
‘ius he put the better men in a crew by themselves. He 

so put the kickers and the I. W. W.’s in another crew 
‘iat he took charge of himself. They were put to hoe 
‘ork, He would pace off a section for each man to work 

t, and when it was finished he would give a five minute 
vest and pass the water around. He advocated good 
vatrol systems, but believed in watching the night patrol 
‘arefully, lest they should go to sleep. Every foot of 
zround gained should be held, and each patrolman should 
ve assigned a certain section of the line for which he 
should be responsible. 

Mr. Girard urged more trails and more lookouts and 
better facilities for smoke chasers, accompanied by small 
crews of men to get to the fires quickly and put them 
out before they do any damage. This would save a 
“reat deal in loss. More efficient fire fighters are needed, 
in his opinion—men who know how to dig trenches and 
fight fires. A foreman ean give instructions only accord- 
ig to the experience he has had. In his district, in fight- 
ing fires there is a need of better facilities of getting to 
them and also of more skilled men. He gave a list of 
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the men employed in one crew of eighty-five men, which 
he has divided as follows: Men to establish camp, five; 
cook, one; second cook, three; bull cook, one; time- 
keeper, one; foreman, one; straw bosses, four; axeman, 
twenty-eight; mattockmen, twenty-four; sawyers, four; 
shovelers, six; water boys, four; scouts, two. 

Lookout work and a question of having technically 
trained men in the field was discussed by C. C. Delevan, 
fire chief of the Forest Service, Missoula, Mont. He de- 
clared that some men would never make good lookouts 
because they did not have the right mental attitude to 
stand the lonesomeness of the work. A man who is suit- 
able must be selected. He believed lookouts should be 
shown the importance of their work by those in charge. 
They are too often neglected and no attention is paid 
them, and often they are ignorant of the topography of 
the country. If they are bright they could pick these 
things up from the map. The lookout man can gain a 
fund of information if he is bright and willing to work. 
Mr. Delevan favored forest students for lookout work, as 
making better men, but of course did not recommend 
changing a good lookout for a student. Local men may 
know the trails, but they are lost in the woods. 

Dean Hugo Winkenwerder, of the forest school of the 
University of Washington, Seattle, when called upon, 
stated that he was trying to educate and develop men at 
the university to go out prepared to do forest work and 
was of the opinion that the forest student should make 
a better lookout man as he is better able to get data that 
afterward can be worked up into maps for the super- 
visors. A forest student is taught how to make himself 
useful at all times, so that his employer will want. him 
back again the next season. L. A. Treen, of the Sno- 
qualmie Reserve, Seattle, said he had many forest stu- 
dents as lookouts and they were very satisfactory. 

E. T. Allen, Portland, forester of the Western Forestry 
& Conservation Association and also a member of the 
lumbermen’s subcommittee of the Council of National 
Defense, warned those present that they are going to lose 





GEORGE H. CECIL, OF PORTLAND, ORE. ; 
Authority on Practice for Field Men 


many men to the army, and said there might also be an 
industrial draft, which would take still more men. Said 
he: ‘‘It is going to be a question of what you can get, 
not what you want.’’ 

E, O. Siecke, deputy State forester of Oregon, told of 
having a lookout this season in southern Oregon who was 
married and had his wife with him. It proved a very 
satisfactory arrangement and the lookout did not become 
lonesome, and he offered this as a solution for the prob- 
lem. 

Judge A. L. Flewelling, president of the Western For- 
estry & Conservation Association, when called upon for 
a few remarks by Chairman Humiston, approved of .the 
idea of having married lookouts when possible. He also 
urged strongly the trained forest student for any and all 
work. The forest man should be at work because of his 
love for the work and not for what he could make out of 
it. With the untrained man it was a work of necessity. 
He urged those in charge of the fire protection work to 
take on the trained man if possible, for, like a soldier, 
he is better for being trained, and would not be like 
Mr. Bryan’s army, that was to spring up over night. 
He also suggested that the trained men should get into 
the woods early, so as to become familiar with the coun- 
try before the fire season begins. He also declared there 
should be employed a large crew of patrolmen so that it 
would not be necessary to call on city employment agencies 
for men to fight fires. 


Discuss Compulsory Patrol Law 

A Washington compulsory patrol law, passed by the 
legislature last winter, was discussed by State Fire War- 
den F. E, Pape, of Washington, who outlined the chief 
objects obtained by the law, which included the compul- 
sory patrol of forest land and the levying of assessments 
where owners of timber fail to furnish patrol and also 
required the persons responsible for the existence of fires 
to control them at their own expense. The law also re- 
quires the disposal of inflammable debris and provides 
for closer codperation by the agencies engaged in forest 
protection. 

The most important provision of the law, in Mr. Pape’s 
opinion, is that requiring timber owners who do not 


reside within one mile of their timber to furnish or pro- 
vide patrol against fires. For several years prior to the 
enactment of this law the Washington Forest Fire Asso- 
ciation has been patrolling approximately two fifths of 
the privately owned forest land in western Washington, 
or about 2,250,000 acres. Since the law became effective, 
over 1,000,000 acres have been added to the contributing 
area, of which about 500,000 acres are listed with the 
association for protection and 642,000 acres certified to 
the county assessors for the collection of patrol cost, as 
provided by the law. In addition to this, a few owners 
of large tracts, representing in all about 250,000 acres, 
are patrolling their own timber, and accordingly six dis- 
tricts were established for this purpose; under this ar- 
rangement their rangers were commissioned and were ex- 
pected to codperate with other forest officers and report 
to the State forester, as do State and association rangers, 
but Mr. Pape stated that this experiment had not proved 
satisfactory. He hoped that eventually all timber owners 
would get together under an organization, regardless of 
ownership. The supreme court of Washington has held 
that owners are responsible for the escape of fire from 
their premises, regardless of how it originated. This 
decision had a wholesome effect in lessening the number 
of slashing fires which were burned without obtaining 
permits. Statistics gathered this season showed a 
marked increase in private efforts in extinguishing of 
fires in the forests. 

Conditions in the counties east of the Cascades have 
not been as satisfactory, owing to the lack of organiza- 
tion of timber owners and to the fact that in many lo- 
salities they have been accustomed to call on the Forest 
Service for assistance. The Forest Service has, however, 
this year declined to afford protection to stands outside 
of the national forests, and so some of the eastern coun- 
ties have taken steps to organize for protecting their for- 
ests in the future. The State forester said that, gener- 
ally speaking, loggers and others are making an effort to 
comply with the law requiring inflammable debris to be 
disposed of. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


After lunch, Chairman Humiston explained briefly the 
use of the Osborne fire finder, and then called upon its 
inventor, W. B. Osborne, jr., of the Forest Service, Port- 
land, Ore., to address the meeting on lookouts and also to 
explain further his finder. Mr. Osborne said that about 
seven years ago, when employment of lookouts was begun, 
forest men were a little skeptical, but after the first sea- 
son ‘‘they were all for them.’’ It gave them a sense of 
security to know that there was someone up on the top of 
a mountain who was watching all the time. In Maine, 
Mr. Osborne said, there are now fifty-six lookouts, while in 
1906 there were none. In Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and other New England States there are lookout stations 
every six to ten miles and in District 6 of the Forest 
Service, headquarters of which are at Portland, Ore., 
there are 175 stations of Forest Service lookouts alone, in 
addition to lookouts of private timber owners, of the 
Indian department and of State organizations. But 5 
percent of fires were missed last season by the lookouts 
in his district. He told of the lookout station on Mount 
Hood, in Oregon, where a man has been stationed for 
several years. He is Elijah Coalman and during the sea- 
son of 1916 he ‘reported fifty-six fires and during the 
season just concluded sixty-four fires. His range of 
vision extends 18 miles west, 48 miles north, 52 miles 
east and 43 miles south. The speaker enumerated the 
advantages of high lookouts, because of including wider 
range, radiating drainage, looking further down into 
cross drainage, better intersections with -vertical angles, 
better background for seeing, and because of being above 
the smoke strata in rare air. Lower lookouts are also 
essential, where the range is from two to twenty or thirty 
miles. The fires picked up by patrolmen usually are 
along traveled trails and are not serious, and they are 
picked up by the general public anyway. The far away 
fires discovered by the lookouts are the serious ones. 


Explains ‘‘Fool Proof’’ Fire Finder 


Regarding the fire finder that he has invented and is 
now generally used in the west, Mr. Osborne said it stimu- 
lates development and secures maximum service from the 
man employed. It is a combination of a transit and a 
plane table, but on a very large seale. It is fool proof, 
being of rigid construction and easily set up and ad- 
justed. It embraces an automatic delineation of the 
line of sight in the base map, without any obstruction to 
the view. It also includes the automatic scaling of dis- 
tances and of sketching of the panoramic profile, and the 
spotting of fires on it. Accuracy is secured thru its 
large scales rather than because of nicety of construec- 
tion. It is an instrument fairly comparable with a 
transit as to precision for reading horizontal and vertical 
angles, and costs but $37 as compared to $225 for a 
transit. 

For a short time in the afternoon the meeting was 
turned over to George H. Cecil, chairman of the subeom- 
mittee appointed to standardize a ‘‘ Manual of Practice 
for Field Men.’’ Mr. Cecil acted as chairman and called on 
a number of forest fire men present to tell of the best meth- 
ods they knew of fire fighting. G. C. Joy, of the Wash- 
ington Forest Fire Association, Seattle, said his problems 
were different from those of the Forest Service, as the 
fires his organization looks after occur along roads and 
near logging camps rather than in remote places. He 
favored large forces of men to be available quickly and 
declared that he found settlers the best help and the men 
obtained from city employment agencies the poorest. He 
approved the Oregon hand pump and described in detail 
how his men go about building trenches, cutting out 
rotten logs, underbrush and other debris, and said he did 
not favor covering fires with earth, as it merely smothered 
them temporarily instead of extinguishing them. 
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C. H. Flory did not approve of having the fire line 
very close to the fire, thinking it best to let some of the 
timber burn. Mr. Joy favored being rather close to the 
fire, to put it out and prevent the debris on the ground 
burning for days. Mr. Osborne and others discussed this 
subject, pointing out that the nature of the timber and 
the condition of the country had much to do with the 
question. Mr. Humiston said that in the Potlatch ter- 
ritory more fire fighting was done at night the last season 
than usual, with excellent results, because the dew, frost 
and chill night air were excellent allies. 

Jackson Kimball, in charge of the Lake-Klamath For- 
est protection organization with headquarters at Klamath 
Falls, Ore., said that he was rather surprised to find an 
effort being made to arrange a correspondence school of 
fire fighting. He believed no two fires to be alike and 
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that no general instructions could be issued, but that 
fire fighters had to use their judgment. He employed the 
year around a staff of fifteen experienced men, for any 
part of his territory could be reached by automobile in 
two hours, and it was not necessary to hire extra men, his 
men all being proficient. He believed the success of the 
work in his district due to having experienced men. 
When the men are not looking after fires in the summer 
they are busy, as during much of the rest of the year, in 
cutting out and burning insect infested trees. 

F. A. Elliott, State forester of Oregon, was of the 
opinion that if the committee prepared a manual con- 
taining all the matter about fire fighting in the different 
sections of the country that had been brought out at the 
meeting it would not be read by the men. It was ex- 
plained that the report would be gotten up in loose leaf 





form and the information sent to each section only, such 
as would pertain to that section. 

Mr. Osborne cited a list of tools, and also rations nec. 
essary for feeding various sized crews. He recommended 
that tools be cached at convenient depots and be used 
only for fire fighting, to be returned to their place when 
not in use.. He said the alarm clock is the essential part 
of the equipment. He showed various samples of mat- 
tocks, hazel hoes, grub hoes and other necessary tools 
This completed the second and last day’s session of the 
forest fire conference. The tools, instruments and other 
things, such as samples of food that had been on exhibi 
tion, were left in the hall so that timbermen, loggers and 
others could look them over and discuss them during the 
rest of the forestry and logging meetings to be held dur 
ing the week. 


& Conservation Association Annual! 


Reveals Marked Progress in Forest Protection 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 17.—The annual meeting of the 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association was held 
here today in the Press Club hall, preceding the sessions 
of the Pacific Logging Congress. As usual, today’s meet- 
ing brought together men prominent in lumber and timber 
matters in the West—men who are vitally interested in 
the nation’s welfare, and all thru today’s proceedings 
there was a marked strain of patriotism. It was realized 
that the country is at war and that the war must be 
settled before private interests can be considered. Every- 
thing must be sidetracked for war preparations. 

Originally organized to look after the protection of the 
forests of the western country from fire, the Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association has extended its use- 
fulness and broadened its line of work to include great 
matters of public policy regarding the nation’s forest 
resources. So at today’s meeting were developed impor- 
tant phases of what is to be done to get out the lumber 
that is needed by the Government, and it was announced 
that the scarcity of labor is likely to bring about a con- 
scription of forest regiments to go into the forests of the 
West and get out the spruce needed for airplane material. 
An address written by a member of the Federal Trade 
Commission plainly told the lumbermen that they must be 
prepared hereafter to consider the Government as a 
partner in their operations. Great changes are being 
brought about, as was realized by all in attendance. 

The meeting was called to order by President A. L. 
F'lewelling, who explained the lack of numbers in the 
attendance by announcing that the Western Forestry & 
Conservation Association has changed from the policy of 
holding meetings for two days prior to the logging con- 
gress to a single all-day session the day before, the detailed 
business of the association being conducted at the meet- 
ings of the standardization committee, which had com- 
pleted its two-day sessions the day previous. This, aecord- 
ing to President Flewelling, accounted for the smallness 
of the attendance and at the same time the selectness of 
the meeting. 

Address of President Flewelling 

President Flewelling prefaced his address by a very 
directly and emphatically worded reference to America’s 
unpreparedness at the beginning of the war and to those 
who were responsible for it, continuing: 

For many years the old-fashioned lumberman and timber 
owner felt about fighting fire just about the same as the 
American people felt about preparedness for war. In the 
winter, if the subject was discussed at all, they would say: 
“Well, we are going to have plenty of rain next season ; and, 
anyhow, if fires get started and get too bad we will just get 
our woods crew out and kill it off.””. The end always meant 
disaster. Lack of preparedness, lack of tools, lack of food, 
lack of trails, and, worst of all, lack of discipline, always 
gave the fire the victory. The Western Forestry & Conserva- 
tion Association and its subsidiaries in California, Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho and Montana have this year been doing 
business as usual because at the very beginning of the year 
we were fully prepared. Our army of fire fighters were 
drilled and equipped, our officers were educated and experi- 
enced, our maps and plans were in the officers’ hands, our 
tools and food were available. We had equipped our look- 
out stations with the best of everything that science has dis- 
covered, our trails were in order, our telephone systems in 
working order, our transportation facilities, our motorcycles, 
our Fords and our power launches, our pack horses and our 
gasoline supplies were all in readiness and everything movel 
with the precision of a well disciplined army. We did not 
rely on any old ladies’ theory that we could create our fight- 
ing force over night and have it effective next morning, but 
we just went about in a sensible way to meet the disaster 
part way down the road and kill it before it became big 
enough to become dangerous. a 

‘Kill the little fires while they are still infants and you 
will never have any big fires.””’ This has been one of the 
dryest years on record, yet by reason of preparedness and 
efficiency our losses have been only normal. 


Universal Service in Forest Protection 


The speaker addressed himself at this time to the equity 
and necessity of universal service, saying: 

In protecting the forests against the ravages of fire we 
have not heretofore had universal service. In every district 
there are a few slackers who think that the big fire asso- 
ciations will protect their timber while protecting association 
timber; therefore why pay out any money to defend some- 
thing which is already defended? I have just the same re- 
spect for the slacker who sidesteps his military duty as I have 
for the timber owner who permits his timber to be protected 
by the fire associations without compensation. So we have 
formulated a plan and have had it enacted as a law in some 
of the States forming the association, eliminating the slacker 
and enforcing universal service. Under such a law the tim 
ber owney who does not contribute to the fire association must 
contribute an equivalent amount to be expended by the State 
specifically for fire protection. I hope in time to see the 
enactment of such a law in each of the five States making up 
this association. 

As the tide of battle surges back and forth across the con- 
tinent of Europe the amount of wood and timber burned and 
destroyed is reaching such appalling proportions that no safe 
estimate can be made of the destruction. The parks, hunting 
preserves, forest reserves, and even the orchards and lanes 
have been denuded of their standing timber. The great tim- 
ber resources of Sweden, Norway, Russia and Austria and 
even the Black Forest of Germany have been nearly wiped 


out to feed the maw of the titanic monster War. Bridges, 
wooden tressels, railroad ties, lumber of every sort for build- 
ing shelters, lining dug-outs and trenches and for a thousand 
other purposes have been burned and destroyed, and other 
lumber from other trees has been rushed forward to rebuild 
that which has been destroyed. You never see a moving 
picture of the European battle fields without being struck 
with the visible destruction and waste of lumber. I will hold 
to my prediction of last year that the war will not be ended 
till the latter part of 1918 and, with the present rate of lum- 
ber used and destroyed together with what will be used to 
temporarily rebuild the destruction, will exhaust every mer- 
chantable tree in Europe and tax the lumber industry in 
America beyond its capacity. 

So there is good reason to continue our protection of the 
forests so zealously guarded by this association for the last 
decade. Good trees will soon be scarce and desirable. I 
now feel safe in saying that if we keep up our present stand- 
ards that the fire loss by our table of experience will become 
a known quantity and can be estimated and figured when 
making a timber investment. 

I want to thank you all once more for the splendid sup- 
port you have all given this organization from the very be- 
ginning and for your unfaltering devotion and your un- 
selfish work all along the line of march. The lumbermen, 
the railroads and the newspapers and the United States Forest 
Service, you have each done your part and each have con- 
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tributed your bit to the success of this great movement, and 
with you all standing solidly behind it, this great association 
can never cease to become greater and greater each year. 


Finances 


Secretary-treasurer George M. Cornwall read his annual 
report, the substance of which follows: Receipts, 
$9,519.62; expenditures, $9,129.26; balance on hand, 
$390.36. 

Fighting Forest Fires 


Forester E. T. Allen next read his report dealing with 
the forest fires of the season just closed. 


Both in hazard and losses, the last season was the worst 
since 1914. One authority says that rating the average 
season at 100, 1917 rated 175. Varying with locality, there 
were seventy to ninety days without rain. Heat was excess- 
ive. Labor was hard to get. Incendiary fires were unusu- 
ally numerous. Organization was partly crippled by enlist- 
ment. The only redeeming circumstance was comparative 
freedom from strong wind. 

The organizations reporting to us covering all Federal, 
State and private patrol in the four northwestern States, 
and in California, the Forest Service and the Redwood Fire 
& Protective Association, patrolled 95,310,000 acres. They 
employed 2,579 regular patrolmen and lookouts and about 
mew extra fire fighters. The total expenditure was $1,825,- 
87. 

This force put out 7,688 fires. Of these 938, or about 
an eighth, were classed as bad. Losses in the national for- 
ests in Oregon and Washington are not compiled yet. For 
the rest of the territory, they are: Merchantable timber 
acreage burned over, 293,784; merchantable timber killed, 
445,522,000 feet; lost beyond salvage, 131,716,000 feet. 
Sixteen lives were lost and property other than timber esti- 
mated at $1,786,000. Adding expenditure and losses, for- 
est fires cost nearly $4,000,000. © Thirty-six persons were 
convicted of violating the fire laws. 

Considering our constituent associations alone, covering 
21,326,000 acres, the expense for protection was $290,000. 
They employed about 650 patrolmen besides extra fighters. 
Fires extinguished were 3,288.  Merchantable timber acre- 
age burned over amounted to 91,784, of four-tenths of one 
percent. Estimate of timber killed is 225,397,000 feet of 
which 76,704,000 feet, or a year’s run for a moderate sized 
mill, is lost beyond salvage. 

To those who follow the progress of forest fire organi- 
zation, this record is significant. Our three bad years— 
1910, 1914 and 1917—were closely alike in hazard. The 
loss in 1910 was about 3,000,000,000 feet, half of this and 


probably more being absolute, beyond salvage. Private ex 
penditure for patrol and fire fighting was $700,000. We spen: 
$900,000 in 1914 and held the loss to 342,000,000 feet. By 
this year lookouts and other improvements in methods had 
been sufficiently perfected to enable us to be more than four 
times as successful than we were in 1914, at little more thau 
half the expense. 

Taking up the work by States: 

Idaho associations report 442 fires, fifty-eight being bac, 
and only 1,452 acres of timber burned out of over 3,000,000 
patrolled. TFeetage killed was 4,897,000, of which 1,704,000 
is total loss. There were seven convictions. 

_ Washington had 905 fires; twenty bad ones. Twelve mil 
lion acres were injured, 160,000,000 feet killed, and 15,000,000 
feet lost beyond salvage. Loss of improvements is placed at 
$135,000. Eleven convictions were obtained. 

Oregon has more timber and suffered more. 
were 2,045, 200 being serious. Acreage of timber burned 
was 84,260. Stumpage damaged was 78,000,000 and of this 
64,000,000 will be lost, also $139,000 in improvements. 
There were thirteen convictions. 

Montana reports only thirty-six fires, eleven bad; 3,000 
acres burned, damaging 25,000,000 feet; and only 1,000,000 
lost. We only have one report on California, other than for 
national forests—the Redwood Fire & Protective Associ: 
tion which patrols 100,000 acres. It had ten fires and no 
timber loss. 

The national forest system in Montana and Idaho had 735 
patrolmen and 5,000 helpers, spending about $700,000 alto 
gether. It reports 1,400 fires, 175,000 acres burned ani 
200,000,000 feet damaged. Actual loss is 50,000,000. Cal 
ifornia forests, with an expenditure of $350,000, had 446 
Government patrolmen. There were 1,450 fires, but mostl) 
outside of merchantable timber, of which only 12,000 is 1 
ported actually lost. Nine persons were killed. The Or: 
gon and Washington district had not reported damage, but 
also had 1,400 fires. The regular force was 610 men: th: 
expense $442,250. All these cost figures include permanen! 
improvement work done. 

Oregon recommends that the section of the Washingto: 
law giving wardens power to control bad fires at the expens: 
of those responsible be adopted by all legislatures. © This 
State was particularly hard hit this year by incendiary fires 
presumably started by enemies. 

From Forest Service headquarters come suggestions that 
less be spent for putting out fires in worthless timber; that 
officers be taught to estimate closer on the number of mei 
needed on fires ; that outside help be preferred to local, to dis 
courage fire-setting to get jobs, and that there is need fo 
basic fire-fighting organization, made up of trained men, held 
in reserve for bad fires. 

Few of us realize what a tremendous job British Columbi: 
has and how well it is handled. It has 150,000,000 acres to 
look after. Only 10,500,000 contribute and this year ther: 
were but 186 patrolmen. These handled 930 fires, 345. oi 
which really required fighting. They report 89,000 acres 
burned over and 213,360,000 feet of timber killed or injured 
with a loss of 174,000,000 feet. The cost of the work was 
$235,000. This record compares very favorably with ours, 
altho the difficulties there must have been much greater. Th: 
British Columbia forest service believes in getting high-grad: 
trained men, even if they must be fewer. Success lies with 
skillful supervision. 

Weather Forecast Work Is Chief Problem 

The chief Federal problem now before us is to get an 
appropriation for the weather forecast work, which has so 
far been carried on by the weather bureau only to the exten! 
possible by its regular force. It is sufficiently developed se 
that a fund of $10,000 would be used properly and make « 
tremendous difference in results. We must get this ourselves 
thru our congressmen, and every organization should go 
after them. 

Idaho is strongly convinced that more men of technicai 
education should be engaged. The development of forest pro 
tection into a combination of business and science calls fo 
trained and alert intellects. The Weeks law system worke: 
much better this year than it has before. 

From Montana comes the old complaint that the State 
laws are inadequate. 

Washington reports that its new compulsory patrol law 
has greatly improved coéperation. Autos were successfull) 
used much more than in former years and the patrol cost 
show lower. Weather forecasts proved valuable. 

During the discussion that followed Mr. Allen brough' 
out that an additional man in the weather bureau to 
forecast weather favorable to fire conditions would be 2 
great help to the association’s lookouts. Mr. Allen also 
extolled the Oregon national guard for its efficient wor 
in fighting the fires of that State and in putting a stop 
to the setting of incendiary fires. The stationing of th 
troops thruout the forests also enhanced the value 0 
forest fire protection in the public mind. 

George B. McLeod, of the Hammond Lumber Co., Port 
land, moved that a committee of one from each of the five 
States represented at the congress be appointed to look 
into matters pertaining to the weather bureau work, and 
present to members of the congress from these states the 
necessity of having Congress make the necessary appro- 


Fires reported 


priation to cover the expense of the extra weather bureau . 


official. The following were named on the committee: 
George B. McLeod, Oregon; W. D. Humiston, Idaho; 
F. E. Pape, Washington; C. Stowell Smith, California, 
and A. E. Boorman, Montana. 


Problems in Prospect 
E. T. Allen read the next paper, on the ‘‘ Future of 
the Western Forestry & Conservation Association,’’ which 
appears in full on page 42 of this issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 
In the discussion following, Mr. Allen said that the 
lumber industry had proved to be a great factor in the 
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business of making war and that the actions of the several 
members of the association had proved to the world that 
» the present crisis the good of the country came first 
ond the peace time purposes of the association second. 
Le protective feature of the association’s work during 
ie course of the war would have to be carried on with 
. minimum of man-power, he said. E. 8. Grammer, of 
seattle; George 8. Long, of Tacoma; T. J. Humbird, of 
~indpoint, Idaho; President Flewelling, E. G. Ames, of 
‘-attle; HE. T. Allen and others took prominent part in 
the discussion. 


Relation of the National Association 


‘he last formal paper of the morning session was 
d.tivered by R. S. Kellogg, of Chicago, secretary of the 
\.ational Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, on ‘‘ The 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association’s Plans.’’ 
\\r. Kellogg opened his address by a brief sketch of the 
organization and plans of the National Lumber Manu- 
jacturers’ Association. In regard to the west Coast, 
i« said that 


fhe committee on legislation is now organized in detail. 
‘The best counsel obtainable will operate under the direction 
o! this committee in looking after the interests of the lum- 
her industry at Washington. A Pacific coast committee is 

de up of the western members of the board of directors 

the National association, together with the presidents 
und secretaries of the five western organizations having 
membership in the National association. ‘This committee 
will meet tor the first time in the near future, probably just 
betore or after the meeting of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association meeting scheduled for Oct, 26. 


\t the close of Secretary Kellogg’s instructive talk, 
J. P. MeGoldrick, of the MeGoldrick Lumber Co., Spo- 
kane, moved that the Western Forestry & Conservation 
Association join the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, This was unanimously carried. 


THE AFTERNOON SESSION 


{he afternoon session was called to order by President 
Hlewelling, after which a very able paper on ‘‘The New 
Challenge to the Lumber Industry,’’ by Dr. Wilson Comp- 
ton, of the Federal Trade Commission, was read by 
Secretary Cornwall, in the absence of the author. 


You have started at an appropriate time to make your in- 
dustry democratic. You have started to accept in your busi- 
ness councils the thought and interest of the American 
people, expressed thru the peoples’ representatives. You 
have started to hunt for your own prosperity not at the ex- 
pense of others but along with others. Thus you have 
pliced your industry in the vanguard of American industries 
at a time when the test has been a severe one. 

You have not only been accepted, but you have been forced 
into cobperation with your Government. You have been in- 
vited, urged and sometimes virtually compelled to do in con 
cert what you formerly have tried to do by yourselves. You 
have, not singly, but together, assumed new and large re 
spousibilities to the rest of the people in the prosecution of 
the present war. You are no longer the highly insulated, 
germ-proof, 99 44/100 percent pure, individualistic enterprise 
of which the romantic poet of the lumber industry has so 
often sung and for which the old pioneer lumberman still 
yearns, 

\nd it is right that it should be so. You have been brought 
face to face with the interest of the whole people in the way 
you run your business. If you decline to accept the whoie 
people as, in a sense, your silent partner, then some of the 
people, perhaps thru a selfish, irresponsible and law-defying 
organization, may attempt to compel you to run your busi 
hess in their interest instead of in your own. 

In recent months you of the Pacific Northwest have been 
having just such an experience. And as you can not avoid 
your responsibility rightly to conduct your business, neither 
can the public avoid its responsibility to see that in the con- 
duct of your business you are given due protection from selfish 
aud unreasonable demands of groups of discontented idlers 
who acknowledge no responsibility to the American people 
and no law but their own. 

Disguise it as you may, denounce it if you will, applaud 
it if you desire, the more active participation of your Govern- 
ment in the affairs of your industry has come and come to 
stiy. The war has brought to pass quickly things which 
otherwise might well have required a generation. Some of 
you are accustomed in your business calculations to view 
your Government as a threat. And all you want is that the 
lumber industry be left alone. Many of you have come to 
view your Government as a promise, and all you want is that 
that promise be speedily fulfilled—even perhaps without much 
efort on your part. But all of you do now accept your Goy- 
ernment as an outstanding business fact in your industry. 

fhis war is producing and is testing a lot of new ideas and 
is exploding some old ones. Two years ago you spread be- 
fore the Government the facts concerning the serious con- 
dition that was then existing in your industry. You were all 
agreed that you were in trouble. And you were, But you 
were far from.agreeing upon the cure for your industrial 
discase. Some of you wanted just a few pills or a little 
tonic, Others were content with a slight purgative. A few 
oi you were ready to brave the surgeon’s knife. And you 
are not now agreed on the remedy. : 

Some of you diligently sought Government intervention 
of one kind or another. Others of you balked at the very 








suggestion, The same condition prevailed in other lumber pro-. 


ducing regions. Other lumbermen had yet other remedies. But 

u Started thinking new thoughts. You will not find the 

\y out until you can agree among yourselves, or, if you can 
het agree in time, until some solution is forced upon you. 

‘here are many things which you can do for yourselves 
“hich you have not yet done. You have made significant ad- 
‘ances in your methods of manufacturing and marketing. 

‘ese are important. They will help you much. But the 
‘nderlying facts and conditions in the lumber industry are 
not to be changed so easily. You of the Pacific Northwest 
issumed a great burden when you tried to carry almost_one- 
ialf of the nation’s standing timber. Moreover, your State 
‘ws as to land holding, land selling, taxation, shipping and 
cher matters do not make this burden any the lighter. Nor 
11s the forest policy of the whole country been on the whole 
uch as to. foster a profitable lumber industry as well as 
protect and conserve the timber resources of the country. 
( — and unprofitable industry can not exist at the 
same time. 

‘Thus, in the lumber industry, as in other American indus- 
ivies, there has grown up the serious question as to whether 
‘he present laws, both State and national, which govern that 
ndustry are in fact consistent with the real needs of that 
industry or with the real interests of the public. The answer 
to this question in the long run lies with you who are the 
owners and administrators of the largest and last of the 
nation’s sources of timber supply. You are the ones who 
chiefly are to think ont and work out this problem. If you 
can not think it out for yourselves, you must find men who 
can and will do it for you and whose enlightened leadership 
in matters of trade policy and business organization you your- 
Selves will follow. Your task is to make it plain to the 
American people, if it is indeed a fact, that you do accept 
your responsibility to the public and that in the relation of 
your Government to your industry, regulation on the basis of 
common understanding will be both practicable and safe, in 
Place of regulation thru compulsion. The question is, in 
other words: Can a greater measure of the rights and 
powers over your business now exercised by the whole people 
be safely put in your own hands? 
£ One of the most perplexing problems thruout the history of 
inglish and American law has been the failure of many of 
the laws governing industry to keep step with the changes 





in industrial conditions themselves. Generations ago, for ex- 
ample, when industry was on a small scale, simple and largely 
of hand work, the legal rules covering employers’ liability for 
injuries to employees may have been fair and appropriate. 
Industry being relatively simple, each employee could know 
of all of the risks which he assumed; his fellow workmen 
worked right at his side and whether or not an injury was to 
befall him was largely in his own power to determine and 
control. 

But not so now. For more than 100 years this simple con- 
dition has ceased to exist in many Américan industries. Con- 
spicuously in the logging industry as in mining and railroad- 
ing the contributory negligence, assumption of risk and fel- 
low-servant defenses against liability for industrial injuries 
have ceased to represent the facts. The new workmen’s 
compensation laws in the United States are today generally 
considered as giving due protection to both employer and 
employee. That is because they are based on the present 
facts in industry. . 

But it took nearly fifty years for the law to catch up with 
these facts. No workmen’s compensation law in an American 
State is more than ten years old. So it is with respect to 
other laws and other sets of facts touching your own indus- 
try. Your present property tax laws are, in large part, the 
result of an effort on the part of the State to take to itself 
a part of the continual increases in the market value of your 
stumpage. But during several years your standing timber, 
on the whole, has not increased in value. In some instances 
stumpage prices have in fact declined. But your tax laws 
do not recognize these facts. They are based on the assump- 
tion that stumpage values will rise indefinitely and without 
interruption. ‘This you know is not a fact in the Pacific 
Northwest. ‘Therefore you continue to pay timberland taxes, 
the burden of which is so unwisely distributed as still further 
to discourage the very increases in value upon which the tax 
law has been based. : 

But laws are not unchangeable. If they are unfit to pro- 
mote prosperous industry, they are destined to disappear. 
Many laws are now being changed and still others are losing 
their former meaning. ‘The war has brought these things to 
pass. And American industries will adjust themselves to 
these new conditions. ’ 

You have your own peculiar problems on the west Coast. 
Recently your problems have been chiefly of labor, transporta- 
tion and shipping conditions. Two years ago they were low 
prices, dull demand for lumber, the tendency to overproduc- 
tion, the burden of carrying standing timber, and kindred 
matters. The immediate problems of today have to do with 
temporary and more or less superficial conditions. The 
underlying causes still are there, especially the burdensome 
carrying charges fixed upon your industry. The war will not 
shake these off. The conditions which you have confronted 
for most of the last ten years you are likely to face again. As 
long as there is something wrong at the bottom you will not 
content yourselves with polishing the top. You will study 
your collective problems; you will study them together, for 
one-half of you can not in the long run be prosperous unless 
you make it practicable for the other half to compete with 
you intelligently. . 

You have now an organization which has lent itself to the 
thoughtful working out of a systematic national policy for 
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the lumber industry. You will support it generously. You 
will give it money to work with. For the Western Forestry 
& Conservation Association is, in a sense, your eye and your 
hand with which you will take to yourselves new and useful 
ideas for your business; and your mouthpiece thru which you 
will keep yourselves in touch with other industries, with other 
groups in your own industry and with the Government, your 
new business associate. And if you are wise, you may ally 
yourselves with that larger organization, here represented, 
which is the spokesman for the national lumber industry. 

You yourselves have the most difficult task that now con- 
fronts the lumber industry in this country. That is true be- 
cause you have most of the best timber left and because you 
will continue in the lumber industry long after many of your 
present competitors in other regions have been retired. You 
have started to make your competition intelligent and sys- 
tematic. You do not consider your own success to be de- 
pendent upon the ruin of your neighbor. Thus are you laying 
a good foundation. But most of your task is yet ahead, offer- 
ing a profound challenge to your wisdom, your ingenuity and 
your energy. In the past you have made some unwise 
choices. And many of your expectations have not now mate- 
rialized. You now depend on system and not on chance to 
bring you prosperity. You are in large measure eliminating 
the purely speculative element from your business calcula- 
tions. You are forced to do this that you may live. 

All this is tending to standardize and to systematize the 
lumber business. And this will give the whole people a more 
complete understanding of the lumber industry and of its 
problems. And on such understanding can be and will be 
built up a national policy for your industry_which will be 
intelligent and consistent with the facts, and fair and just 
because based on such facts. When this shall be brought to 
pass depends chiefly upon you. A prosperous lumber indus- 
try is to be accomplished only thru your own wisdom and your 
own energy. All that can be done for you is that no unrea- 
sonable obstacle be placed in your way to deprive you of the 
opportunity to secure for your industry the stability and 
health and prosperity which is the birthright of Americans. 


President Flewelling led the discussion of Dr. Comp- 
ton’s paper and was supplemented by J. J. Donovan, of 
Bellingham, Wash.; E. G. Ames, of Seattle; B. R. Lewis, 
of Clear Lake, Wash.; E. T. Allen, and J. H. Bloedel, of 
Bellingham. 


E. T. Allen said: 


In order that the Government may codperate efficiently 
with the lumber industry it is necessary to have a number 
of regional heads constantly studying the industry and re- 
maining in close codjperation with it. This paper by Dr. 
Compton is a step toward the laying down of this policy 
on the part of the Government toward the industry. It 
wants a sort of head or regional thinker for each of the 


regional associations, one who knows what is going on in 
his own region and at the same time is in close touch with 
what is going on in the other regions. 


J. H. Bloedel, of the Bloedel Denovan Lumber Mills, 
Bellingham, who recently returned from a trip to Wash- 
ington, said: 


Thru its system of collective buying, the Government is 
at present breaking the Sherman antitrust law ‘more than 
any group of business men ever attempted in the history 
of the nation. And I am sure that after the war the Sher- 
man law will be repealed, as it is a remedy to an abuse that 
no longer exists. It must now go because of the abuse of 
the other extreme, mainly, unlimited price cutting com- 
petition. The lumber industry is perhaps the best example 
of this present abuse. Collective bargaining is to be the 
practice of the future, and the present liberties of labor 
must not continue to be the license of labor. 


At Mr. Bloedel’s suggestion the congress, passed a 
resolution calling on the Federal Trade Commission to 
publish the report of the recent investigation of the 
lumber industry. C. Stowell Smith, secretary of the 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, San Francisco, also moved for a resolution calling 
on the Forest Service to publish and distribute the report 
of its recent study of the lumber industry. It was 
adopted. 


The Labor Problem 


George M. Cornwall, secretary, read the next paper, 
entitled ‘‘Have We Enough Labor to Meet the War 
Program?’’ Mr. Cornwall admitted that there was a 
serious shortage of labor and drew the conclusion that 
the only plausible key to the situation lay in the drafting 
of labor by the Government in conjunction with the 
drafting of soldiers. He also brought out the faet that 
the study of the spruce situation shows a shortage of 
2,000 men in this comparatively small field alone. 

Mr. Cornwall continued: 


Is the United States making the same mistake with con- 
scription that Great Britain did with the volunteer sys- 
tem? Is it now taking men into the army that had better 
be in the woods, the mill or the machine shop? The mind 
of labor seems to be more susceptible to working under Gov- 
ernment supervision than under private direction in this 
national crisis. The present shortage of labor is due to 
the state of unrest contingent upon the lack of sympathy 
felt by the majority of the foreign-born woods workers for 
the war. The great problem of the industrial general of the 
Pacific coast is not to guide the hands of his workmen but 
to guide their minds. We should ask the Government to 
take a census of its labor needs and point out the danger of 
indiscriminate conscription of labor, which is not only 
— to the Government itself but also against public 
policy. 

E. T. ALLEN—There is a marked tendency on the part of 
the Government to segregate conscripted men into industrial 
regiments. 

Mr. McGo_prick—Women can not substitute for men in 
the woods work, altho they can do so to an extent in the 
mills. Before conscripting labor from the East for the Pacific 
coast, it will be well to bear in mind that this operation will 
limit the consumption in the East to a very marked extent. 

. E. T. ALLEN—The work of the lumber committee of the 
Council of National Defense, which everybody thought to be 
about completed, is on the increase rather than diminishing. 
The Government is now getting about 3,000,000 feet of spruce 
a week where it is asking for 10,000,000 feet. 

E. S. GRAMMER—In normal times such as in 1915 and 
1916 about 55,000 men are employed in the Jumber industry 
of the Pacific Northwest. Just before the July shut-down ' 
40,000 men were employed. At the present there are but 
35,000 men at work. Where have the others gone? The ship 
yards, with their higher rates of pay and opportunity to live 
in town, have attracted a great many of the best men from 
the woods. The rest of the men not in the woods are stand- 
ing around the street corners talking sedition and doing all 
they can to prevent willing men from going to work. Under 
the proposed conscription of labor the men would have to 
spend the full working period in thé woods and would have 
their personal liberties interfered with to a marked degree 
as a matter of military necessity. If they would but volunteer 
to do this work now they would retain their personal liberties, 
which they will unquestionably lose when under military 
supervision. Another thought is that if the shortage comes 
to be more acute a national 10-hour day for the duration ot 
the war would serve the same purpose as 7,200,000 additional 
workmen. In other words, we could largely make up the 
total lost by a complete conscription of registered men in this 
way, should it become necessary. 

J. J. DONovAN—The intimidation of workingmen is largely 
fostered by the Austrians, Finns and Swedes, aliens who have 
not even applied for citizenship in this country. 


B. R. Lewis moved that a committee of three be 
appointed to draw up resolutions censuring Senator La 
Follette, to be forwarded to the Senate Committee 
of Investigation. The motion was supported by several 
and was unanimously carried. 


Uncle Sam as a Customer 


George 8. Long, of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Ta- 
coma, Wash., gave the concluding address before the 
congress, on the ‘‘Government’s War Purchases of Lum- 
ber.’’ Said he in substance: 


The Pacific Northwest furnished 48,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber for the American Lake cantonment and 18,000,000 feet 
for the cantonment erected at Des Moines, Iowa, The lum- 
bermen proved their patriotism in supplying this lumber at 
a price below the market and giving it precedence over all 
other orders. To this reason alone goes the credit for get- 
ting the cantonment completed on schedule. 

In the wooden ship program the Government has actually 
ordered 500 vessels, most of which will be constructed in 
the Gulf and New England yards, only seventy-five or eighty 
being placed on the Pacific coast. 

The greatest need of the Government is the securing of 
the aircraft spruce; 150,000,000 feet is required for this 
purpose alone, and the material is not coming with nearly 
the expedition which is desired. Three million feet of clear 
fir has been ordered as a substitute for the spruce, and 
recently the English Government placed an order for 8,000,- 
000 and the French Government for 6,000,000 feet addi- 
tional. Fifty million feet will probably be close to the total 
amount of fir ordered as a substitute for aircraft spruce. 

There is a nonofficial consensus that the Government will 
be forced to conscript five regiments of forest men to get out 
the needed amount of spruce. Five regiments have already 
been tentatively recommended, but the legal department has 
held up the actual conscription for this purpose to date. 
But the proposition is still receiving serious consideration 
and action will undoubtedly be taken if the situation does 
not improve in the near future. 

A man with practically unlimited authority is now on 
the way to this Coast to write orders for the Government 
needs. He has the authority to write contracts for the entire 
output of mills, and the mills will not be put on a time basis. 
It will be simply a case of taking all that can be delivered 
until the needs of the Government are satisfied. Pacific 
coast spruce and fir may be the deciding factors of the war, 
and the meeting of this need is the most serious problem 
now beforé the industry. I doubt if the man now on the 
way to order this material can solve the problem, as I believe 
that it will take heroic measures to get labor back into the 
woods. The lumber committee has earned the reputation 
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of meeting the needs of the Government In a big, patriotic 
way, to the best interest of the Government. 


Resolutions 


The formal addresses and discussions having been com- 
pleted, the committee on resolutions presented, and the 
meeting adopted, resolutions reading, in part, as follows: 


Since the chief business of the nation now is the making 
of war, it devolves upon organizations as well as individuals 
to subordinate their peace-time objects to the paramount ob- 
ject of assisting the Government. 

The demand upon the Pacific coast for building, ship and 
aircraft material needed for war purposes being beyond our 
labor facilities to produce, we urge upon the Government not 
only to refrain from diverting skilled woods and mill labor 
to the army, but also to take the radical but necessary step 
of enlisting labor to be sent here to get out the forest prod- 
ucts which will otherwise be unavailable for the nation’s 
need, Further, we ask vigorous Governmental assistance in 
suppressing the disloyal agitation which is demoralizing the 
inadequate labor supply we now have. 

Since the patrol and fire fighting machinery of our forest 
protective organizations are heavily taxed by war demand 
upon labor, we urge the importance of impressing the need of 
care with fire upon the public more earnestly than ever be- 
fore. 

It having been demonstrated that forecasts of dangerous 
fire conditions by the weather bureau are of tremendous value 
in forest protection, we urge upon our delegates in Congress 
the necessity of an appropriation for this purpose, without 
which the weather bureau is unable to furnish the service. 

Many things now make particularly desirable the publica- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission’s proposed report upon 
the conditions governing the lumber industry. We emphati- 
cally recommend its early publication. 'The same applies to 
the unpublished reports of the Forest Service dealing with 
lumbering conditions. 


The committee on nominations of officers for the ensu- 
ing year presented the following names, which were 
unanimously approved: 

President—A. L. Flewelling, of Spokane, Wash. 

Secretary-treasurer—George M. Cornwall, of Portland, Ore. 

Vice presidents—A. FE. Boorman, Montana; A. W. Laird, 
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Idaho; E. G. Ames, Washington; John Pearson, Oregon, and 
Miles Standish, California. 

Trustees—C. A. Weil, Montana; T. J. Humbird, Idaho; 
George 8S. Long, Washington; G. B. McLeod, Oregon, and. FE. 
A. Selfridge, jr., California. 

President Flewelling, who has been the head of the 


organization since its inception, gave rise to a bit of 
levity by announcing that 1918 would positively be hi: 
last appearance. As the meeting adjourned, however 
several of those present remarked that this was only « 
‘Sarah Bernhardt farewell.’’ 


FORESTRY MEETING NOTES 


In E. T. Allen, forester of the Western Forestry & 
Conservation Association, the lumbermen and timberlani: 
owners of the western country have an excellent advisor. 
His years o£ experience in service with the Forest depart- 
ment and his acquaintance with the department heads anc 
officials in Washington, as well as his practical knowledge 
of problems western lumber and timber interests have 
to contend with, especially qualifies him to size up the 
great problem now brought on by the preparations for 
war. Mr. Allen’s address at the Forestry conferenc: 
Wednesday was not only interesting but practical and 
timely. He is personally determined to devote all hi: 
energies to helping the industry prepare and carry on thi 
war and frankly stated that if he eould not continue in the 
patriotic work he has been doing, he would have to seve: 
his connections with the association to devote all his time 
to whatever the Government might wish him to do. 

Judge Flewelling refrained this year from calling th 
meeting to order by means of the Toots-H, the electrically 
operated steam logging whistle that stands in front of th 
stage. Last year, in Portland, when the attendance was 
larger, he made good use of the steam whistle. 

After hearing the address of Dr. Wilson Compton, of 
the Federal Trade Commission, Judge Flewelling remarke: 
that it meant that the Government was to become a new 
partner in the business, with whom all must be friendly. 
‘‘That being the case,’’ said the judge, ‘‘I think we 
must ask our new partner to help straighten out some of 
our problems, such as the labor problem.’’ 





FUTURE OF THE WESTERN FORESTRY & CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION 


[Address Delivered by E. T. Allen Before the Annual of the Western Forestry & Conservation Association] 


At this, our first meeting since the United States entered 
the war, it seems necessary for our association, like all or- 
ganizations and individuals, to give serious thought to the 
situation in which it finds itself and to its future policy. In 
such consideration the good of the country should come first 
and the objects for which we exist in times of peace should 
come second, 

The forest industry is one of the great factors in America’s 
war program. Scarcely anything can be attempted without 
the use of forest products. As the first industry in the em- 
ployment of labor we lead in responsibility for furnishing 
men unless they are more useful in furnishing forest prod- 
ucts. Much has happened to upset the industry since we met 
last October; doubtless the changes of the coming year will 
be still greater. In all this our organization should play an 
important part. It not only safeguards raw material, but 
has come to occupy an important place in the nation’s coun- 
cil as to all phases of forest production and disposal. Men 
and institutions are not allowed to drift in war time. They 
have either to determine a line of conduct or have one deter- 
mined for them. This is our position also. It will probably 
be determined by our board of trustees, but the questions in- 
volved are of such importance that these trustees will need 
the views of all of you. 

Our organization began eight years ago with the prelimi- 
nary objects of organizing fire prevention in the private west- 
ern forests and bringing about proper relations between forest 
ownership and public. In both of these things we made good 
from the start. The development of fire fighting methods, the 
extension of private patrol organizations, and molding of 
public sentiment by educational effort are all successes which 
have made us recognized authority on these subjects. To 
these efforts we added, establishing coéperation with private 
and Federal agencies of the same kind until we are now 
known as a triple alliance. 

As this work became established we gained increasing 
influence in other things affecting forest management and 
use. We entered the field of forest legislation and taxation; 
also the relation of the entire industry, as well as forest 
ownership, to public economy. Being scrupulously neutral, 
or rather promoting only objects of mutual advantage to the 
industry and public, our influence continued to broaden and 
strengthen, so much so that the original work of the associ- 
ation became left more and more to its constituent organiza- 
tions and we were expected to foresee and engage in every 
new field as it assumed importance. 

This led to our taking an active part in the study of the 
lumber industry by the Forest Service and the Federal Trade 
Commission, requiring much work in Washington. From this 
grew a plan for a national advisory board on forest affairs 
to be composed of a man from each of the Government 
branches just mentioned, one from the Department of Com- 
merce, and three from the forest industry itself. The West- 
ern Forestry & Conservation Association was to supply one 
of these men, while the manufacturers and distributers were 
to supply one each. As the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association is another powerful body within the industry, 
dealing with the same subjects, it seemed advisable that we 
establish such coijperation with it as would minimize the 
danger of cross-firing ; this project also entailing considerable 
work and consideration. 


More Need for Interchange 


All this increasingly decreased the attention we could give 
to protective work, altho there was none the less need for 
maintaining a clearing-house for it. As fire prevention 
methods became more intense and scientific, there was the 
more need for interchange. To meet both functions of the 
association it was decided to divide them under an arrange- 
ment entered into with the Oregon Forest Fire Association. 
A committee on protection was created consisting of the old 
standardization committee, with the Forest Service and State 
officials also included. Mr. Chapman agreed to act as chair- 
man of this committee, practically taking over the entire fire 
work of the Western Forestry & Conservation Association ex- 
cept for what help I could give him especially in publicity 
projects. This was to leave me free for general work in be- 
half of the industry, the most important of which appeared to 
be acting on the national advisory board just referred to, and 
to serve in some manner to represent Pacific coast forest 
interests in the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
The Oregon Forest Fire Association agreed to contribute not 
only Mr. Chapman’s time, but also better financial support as 
compensation for the benefits it would receive. The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association agreed to accept us as a 
constituent member with voice and footing like that of its 
other constituents. In short, the Western Forestry & Con- 
servation Association was to play an important part in an 
organized system of codperation between the lumber industry 
and the Government in establishing a comprehensive Ameri- 
can forest and lumber policy. 

The war upset all these calculations. I went to Chicago 
the first of last April to negotiate our exact relations with 
the National, but the meeting of the latter postponed its pro- 
posed reorganization because the delegates were still unde- 
cided as to financial contribution. I went on to Washington 
for the proposed organization of the national advisory board 
and also to discuss with the Federal Trade Commission its 
expected report. Commissioner Perry’s fatal illness arrested 
both of these projects, but about that time the Council of 
National Defense decided to appoint a lumber committee to 
advise the Government in its war purchases of lumber. This, 


in a way, took up for the duration of the war many of the 
duties which would have devolved upon the advisory board. 
I was therefore consulted in the selection of the lumber com 
mittee and appointed a member thereof, continuing to serve 
there until Aug. 1, when sent West again to negotiate for 
aircraft spruce. Iam the only executive member of the lum- 
ber committee from the Pacific coast, and the only Pacific 
coast member that has been there regularly. During August 
and September I did nothing but the spruce work, practically 
representing the signal corps, but resigned from this speciai 
capacity in order to be freer to carry out the policy of the 
lumber committee. 

Meanwhile Mr. Chapman went into military work and Mr. 
Humiston took up his duties on the protection committee. 
The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association finally held 
its reorganization meeting, but made no radical change from 
the old system, altho we are still invited to join. 

This brings the situation up to date. I do not think any- 
one wants to consider abolishing the Western Forestry & 
Conservation Association. When times settle down again, 
all its old functions will, be required and its influence. will be 
particularly useful in shaping the new conditions under which 
the industry must labor. He is a poor prophet who can not 
see different relations of Government to industry coming from 
the shattering of old traditions. The question*is how we 
may best serve during the temporary upheaval. ; 

The Opportunities for Effective War Work 

Personally I feel, as probably every American does, that 
the highest satisfaction would come from definite war. work. 
While all the reasons for keeping the industry in its proper 
course are as strong or stronger in war time, no demand is as 
imperative as winning this war promptly and at the least 
sacrifice so the country and its people can enjoy peace again. 
If no way offers for the association to serve the country, I 
want to leave it temporarily and find one. I believe, however. 
a it has ways and that our problem is to find the most use- 
ful one. 

The opportunities out here in our territory are to keep up 
our fire prevention with the least expenditure of man power, 
and to assist the Government in its various lumber problems. 
In the first of these tasks, since our constituent organizations 
do the real fire fighting, our part would seem to be to go 
more heavily than ever before into educational work to pre- 
vent fires. It is more difficult to say what we could do to 
help the Government to meet its forest needs. The work of 
the lumber committee has shown value of intermediaries be- 
tween Government and industry, and a recent law prevent- 
ing the seller from advising the buyer is going to make “#t 
harder to get thoroly competent intermediary service. Many 
men whose very familiarity with lumbering made them use- 
ful will not be permitted to serve longer. I doubt whether 
any one knows just how this is going to be worked out. 

The labor situation is probably the most serious problem 
of all. Strike troubles are bad enough, but I believe that if 
they were all settled tomorrow there would still be a labor 
shortage in the Pacific Northwest sufficient to make our war 
lumber program doubtful of success. This is particularly 
true with regard to aircraft spruce which requires railroad 
building to open up new timber. To what extent we can do 
any good in labor matters is hard to say unless some new 
position is created for us to fill. We seem to be pretty much 
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out of it because others are more closely involved. One possi 
bility that has occurred to me is that we might promot 
the enlisting or drafting of one or more forest regiments 
which would hold our own labor drafted with the intent of 
taking it elsewhere and also bring us labor from other parts 
of the country. Such assistance is needed here as much as 
it is in France, and it would afford opportunity of service 
to many men who can not or will not go into the army. It i 
quite likely we shall have to come to it. If so, it would b+ 
better for us to have a hand in it ourselves since the work 
would have to be performed in some connection with privat: 
lumbering and threaten some of the complications of feder 
alizing the industry. 


Should Work Together More Closely Than Ever 

It may be, however, that we could do more good in Wash 
ington than out hére. Much is done there which involves 
western conditions and there is always need of western in 
formation in a way that should not be left to accidental 
visits, perhaps by the wrong people, and to correspondence 
So far we have seen this to be true in connection with orders 
for ship lumber, building lumber and aircraft spruce. In my 
opinion more general complications are certain as the war 
goes on, such as price fixing policy, commandeering, and labor 
troubles. Now industrial conditions are in the making and 
moves are both sudden and far-reaching. It is desirable no 
less for the Government than for western lumbermen that 
mistakes be avoided and constructive effort be promoted. 
Once such work in Washington was largely legislative. Dur 
ing the last year or two Congress has had to act in a way 
to minimize the opportunity for any agency to influence it 
for good or bad, but the executive departments have had in 
creasing power in which they have need of help. As the 
war continues, their power will be greater. We do not have 
much machinery for giving them western opinion to guide its 
use. Western forest owners and lumbermen should work to 
gether more closely than they ever have to this end and also 
work closely with lumbermen of other regions not only. for 
our own protection, but, for the patriotic purpose of helping 
the Government meet its tremendous difficulties. The lum 
ber industry must come thru this crisis with clean hands 
It is a time when every element accuses others of selfishness 
What is done or undone during the war will leave results af 
fecting us far into the future. We have never had such an 
opportunity to prove the patriotism and unselfishness of our 
industry and to earn people’s approval. Altho we should do 
it anyway, without hope of reward, every effort and sacri 
fice we make will be a good investment. 

These are matters which the association will have to con- 
sider and decide. It is no time to drift aimlessly. I do not 
suppose they can all be settled in open meeting here today, 
but I have at least outlined the situation so you can advise 
us how, and I hope support willingly whatever decisions are 
made. More than any organization I know of, the Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association, which means its con- 
stituent members, has combined practical effort with unself 
ish support of public good. If it has done so in ordinary 
times, it will do more when the country is calling on every 
one of us for all we have to give. 


CELEBRATE ARRIVAL OF GOVERNMENT BARGE 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Oct. 22.—Secretary of Commerce Red 
field, acting for his department and for the secretary ot 
war as well, represented the Government at the celebra 
tion here Saturday incident to the arrival of the Govern- 
ment steamer Nokomis, towing Government barges with 
the first shipment of iron ore from the upper river. The 
barges had previously taken the first tow of coal to St. 
Paul from the Illinois fields. 

At a banquet in the evening, Secretary Redfield de 
livered an address on the economy of waterway trans- 
portation. The secretary told St. Louisans they can 
best aid the Government at this time and also after the 
war by ship building and by a more intensive use of th 
river to relieve the railroads of their present burdens. 
He added: 

When you are ready with the Ship yards I shall see to it, 
if I am secretary of Commerce when you are ready, that some 
of the orders for ships-will go to your yards. 

The secretary said that we are again turning to the 
waterways to solve our transportation problems, adding: 

The railroads are hopelessly overburdened. They are more 
than a thousand locomotives and 75,000 cars short. To that 
degree they are inadequate for the needs of the nation, and 
we turn to the waterways as the great instrumentality that 
shall save us in this situation. 

The chief engineers of the Government are giving river 
transportation their best thoaght, and the authorized expendi- 
ture of $3,500,000 on boats and barges for St. Louis alone in- 
dicates, particularly at this time, with what great importance 
our president regards the movement. 

The railroads would offer no more opposition to water- 
way transportation, the secretary said. 
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PACIFIC LOGGING CONGRESS IN NINTH ANNUAL 


Loggers to Back Government First of All—Need of Economizing on Labor, Supplies and 
Food Emphasized—Plans to Prevent Labor Troubles Laid 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 20.—It has been customary to say 
ach year that the annual Pacific Logging Congress that 
ear was the best ever held, but the ninth annual of the 
Pacifie Logging Congress, which concluded its two days’ 
essions here with a banquet last night and devoted today 
‘o a ride on Puget Sound and a visit to the logging camps 
if the Admiralty Logging Co., was in many ways one of 
he most interesting and instructive conferences of this 
ganization since its birth eight years ago at Seattle. 

This was a war congress, and a spirit of patriotism and 

desire to create an interest in the bit that everyone must 
io, to help our country in its great task, were features that 
ropped out frequently at the meeting, making it different 
rom any previous sessions. The topics discussed were 
ractical ones; not only were new methods of logging and 
ew ways of utilizing fuel and substituting gasoline and 
owdered coal for oil, that is becoming scarce because of 
‘he war, discussed, but ideas for conserving food and 
hviating waste in logging camps were talked over. The 
ced of accident prevention was emphasized and those 
resent were enlightened regarding the handling of labor 
iat further troubles, such as have been and are now 
cing experienced in logging operations in the Inland 
‘impire and Washington, may not again oceur. 

The congress opened in the Press Club hall, Seattle, on 
the morning of Oct. 18 with a gathering of several hun- 
dred loggers and lumbermen, which increased as the meet- 
ing progressed until the Press Club Theater was filled to 
overflowing. In all over 500 were registered during the 
two days of meetings. 

President W. W. Peed, of Eureka, Cal., called the meet- 
ing to order by closing the contact of the electrie-steam 
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vhistle put out by C. M. Lovested & Co., of Seattle, 
‘* Toots-E’’ tooted, and the session was in full swing. 
\fter a few remarks on the present national crisis, Presi- 
vent Peed presented his opening address, which follows 
n part: 

In the final analysis logging is as purely an engineering 
rofession as is any of the other recognized branches of en- 

neering science. Previous to’ the formation of this con- 
ress the profession had no. standing along with other 
ranches of engineering. It had no training school except 
he woods. It had no text books or source of reference ex- 
ept the spoken word. It had no common meeting ground 

here the every-day problems that come up could be dis- 
ussed. These and many other things you have corrected 

‘y attending these meetings and by the support you have 
siven this organization. If we wanted to bring its value 
‘ight home to us quickly I venture if we would analyze our 
wh operations and eliminate the things from them that we 
have done by reason of something that we had gotten at 
these meetings we would undoubtedly find that very same 
operation unable to stand successfully present day condi- 
tions, 

Your program chis year is partaking more of the nature of 
‘ommittee reports than individual papers. It muy be in the 
appointment of these committees we adhered too closely to 
sectional representation rather than a committee so selected 
that the members could get together easily for discussion of 
their subjects. This defect can be remedied in the future, 
Che subjects assigned to the committees were so broad that 
the surface could only be scratched at best. I am going to 
ask each committee's chairman to submit a report recom- 
mending what phases of each subject he would suggest for 
next year’s work. 

There are due these committees and to all who have pre- 
pared papers for this program the thanks of this congress. 

It has been suggested, and I believe is worthy of your 
consideration, that this congress appoint a committee to 
work with the different forest fire associations for the pre- 
vention of fire in and spread of fire from logging operations. 
It would appear that such a committee, as a source to collect 
and give out information relative to the cause and damage of 
lires in logging operations, and as a moving force in gut- 
lining an educational and publicity campaign for fire preven- 
tion and control, would be of considerable value. 

_Another point I would like to call to your attention: In 
View of the labor shortage at the present time and the prob- 
able continued shortage for no telling how long it would seem 
very proper for this congress to make a particular effort to 
encourage the development of and to give publicity to any 
labor saving device or method that will enable us to hold up 
our output under the conditions that the future seems to 
foreshadow. 

Rach successive meeting of this congress is judged better 
than the last. The value of these meetings comes from the 
discussion of the subjects presented. Whether this meeting 
will be better than last year depends on you—whether you are 
willing to give the rest of us the benefit of your experience 
or whether you prefer to keep it quiet and let us find out by 











hard knocks. In other words, whether you are willing to sup- 
ply the ounce of prevention that would equal the pounds 
of cure for us. 


The Secretary’s Report 


The annual report of Secretary George M. Cornwall 
referred to the progress being made in the use of gasoline 
logging engines and gasoline logging locomotives. Elee- 
tricity as a factor in logging has been making slow prog- 
ress. The constant fire menace and the steady increasing 
cost of fuel oil tend to direct attention to electricity. The 
Potlatch Lumber Co., Potlatch, Idaho, is the only lumber 
concern utilizing electricity in logging operations. The 
secretary referred to the meeting here as the war congress, 
and to the fact that the value of trained logging and tim- 
ber engineers had been recognized by the Government in 
forming its forestry regiments and sending to France 
many men who have been engaged in logging and who 
have attended previous sessions of the Pacifie Logging 
Congress. The necessity for saving food in logging camps 
of the West was pointed out and a committee to bring this 
matter of food economy before operators and their cooks 
has been appointed. 

Secretary Cornwall referred to bunkhouse improvements 
and urged the doing away of men carrying their own 
blankets. In mines in Idaho and Montana men are pro- 
vided changes of underclothing and baths each night, be- 
fore supper, and he believed this should be the rule in 
every large logging camp, as it would make the men hap- 
pier and more contented. It would require a camp laun- 
dry; however, this could be maintained at a small charge 
per man per month. 

He attributed the recent labor disturbances to improper 
education. The I. W. W’s have their teachers on the 
job, teaching their doctrine of hate, in season and out of 
season. Their text books are distributed and read and 
their theories accepted, thus inoculating the pupils with 
the germs of malice and hatred. In most eases the logger 
for the first time is asked to join a labor institution and 
he accepts without much consideration. Regarding the 
loggers’ character and habits Mr. Cornwall said: 

He no longer goes on a spree in Idaho, Oregon and Wash- 
ington, and soon the same condition will apply in Montana 
and British Columbia and eventually in California. Prohi- 
bition has had a most marked effect on the minds of. the 
average logger. His “jag’’ days were sometimes pretty 
numerous. His stake was soon spent. Back to the camp 
he hiked. The saloon man got the most of his money and 
saw that he was started on the highway to his job, with an 
extra quart, when his money was gone. These conditions 
are a thing of the past. We have started on a new road. 
We are dealing with a man with changed ideals. The leaders 
of the Industrial Workers of the World are the champions of 
prohibition. They are the foes of the bootlegger. ‘They openly 
admit that with booze they would be powerless to call strikes, 
little less make them effective. They depend solely on the 
mental attitude of the man and the wages he has in his 
pocket, which hitherto was dissipated in a night or two of 
debauchery. The I. W. W. hall has become his club. It 
has replaced the saloon. The problem of the employers is 
how to meet this new situation. 

The report referred to the work done by other industries 
to solve the same problem. The United States Steel Cor- 
poration employs about 275,000 men and women, and 
about 60,000 of them are now stockholders in the com- 
pany, which has inaugurated a profit sharing system 
out of which a bonus is paid from the company’s surplus 

sarnings. It also has a pension system similar to that 
prevailing upon many railroads. 

The report stated that the logging trackage in the West 
now amounts to nearly four thousand miles, the mileage 
divided as follows: British Columbia, 300; California, 
730; Idaho, 195; Nevada, 28; Montana, 81; Arizona, 55; 
Washington, 1810; New Mexico, 68; Oregon, 580. 

There are 860 locomotives employed, of which about 
600 are of the geared type and the balance direct con- 
nected. Approximately 8,000 logging trucks and 5,578 
flat cars are used, making a total of over 13,500 pri- 
vately owned cars, in addition to 2,604 donkey engines. 
The number of men employed is 55,000 in camps oper- 
ating logging railroads, not including camps that utilize 
other means of transportation. Logging railroads at an 
average of $10,000 per mile have cost about 40 million 
dollars, while the equipment would be worth over 10 
million dollars, The daily logging capacity of these 
roads is, in the West, approximately sixty million feet. 
This great industry has the Pacifie Logging Congress as 
its exponent. 

The report touched on the progress made in using 
-aterpillar type of tractor for logging purposes. 

The workmen’s compensation acts were touched upon, 
the State of Idaho and the Province of British Columbia 
having enacted workmen’s compensation acts the past 
year, and the legislature of Washington amended its act 
to provide first aid. Under this plan the men contribute, 
as is now the plan in foree in Oregon and British Colum- 
bia. In California, Montana and Idaho no contribution 
to the accident fund is made. The California legislature 
will submit a constitutional amendment to the voters 
providing for compulsory health insuranee. Camp condi- 
tions are also steadily improving in the West. In Mon- 
tana loggers and manufacturers have decided to hire in- 
spectors who will visit camps and assist in the standardi- 
zation of the camps, from the standards of hygiene and 
physical comforts. In conclusion the report of Secretary 
Cornwall referred, approvingly to the work being done by 
the Red Cross in the camps of the West, and to the inter- 
est that is being taken by loggers generally each year in 
the Pacifie Logging Congress. 


Gasoline Locomotives in Woods Work 


J. A. Buckingham, northwestern representative of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, whose headquarters are at 
Portland, Ore., treated the subject ‘‘Gasoline Locomo- 


tives for Logging Service’’ in an able paper. Because of 
many advantages of the gasoline engine he believed it 
would come more into favor. It consumes no fuel while 
standing, thus eliminating fuel losses, which is important 
when the service requirements are intermittent. Thus far 
internal combustion motors have not proved suitable for 
locomotives of high capacity, but for comparatively light 
work, he believed, the advantages of the new type were 
to be recommended for logging purposes. The operation 
of the gasoline locomotive is similar to that of the auto- 
mobile, but the parts must be designed with liberal safety 
factors to withstand rough handling, and the necessity of 
saving weight is not so great in a locomotive as in an 
automobile. When comparing steam and gasoline loco- 
motives for any particular service the cost of different 
fuels at the point at which the engines are to be used 
should be given careful attention. The high cost of gaso- 
liné might prohibit the use of the gasoline locomotive. 
Mr. Buckingham stated that the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works builds a line of gasoline locomotives that covers 
a sufficient range in weight and capacity to meet the 
present demand for this class of motive power. They 
are of the four wheeled, four coupled type and are built 
in standard sizes, weighing respectively 314, 5, 7, 9 and 
23 tons. The last named is built for standard gage 
track only. He did not recommend gasoline locomotives 
for making long hauls with heavy trains, but they should 
be employed in switching and short haul work, where the 
loads are within their capacity. He described in detail 
the construction of a gasoline locomotive and recom- 
mended that the locomotives be equipped with self start- 
ers, consisting of an electric motor that drives the engine 
. 





FRANK H. LAMB, HOQUIAM, WASH.; 
Who Took Active Part in the Proceedings 


fly wheel thru reduction gearing. When this is used elee- 
tric headlights ean also be used, which is an important 
consideration. The engine can then be stopped and 
started when idle for only short periods, thus keeping fuel 
consumption at a minimum. As far as the running gear 
and structural parts are concerned the gasoline locomo- 
tive follows steam locomotive practice to a great extent. 
And the larger locomotives can be equipped with air 
brakes if desired. Mr. Buckingham stated that it was 
important that before ordering a gasoline locomotive the 
conditions under which the engine is to work should be 
given careful consideration. Otherwise the engine might 
be placed in a service for which it is not fit, and then be 
condemned as a failure when the fault does not lie with 
the locomotive itself. 

JAMES O’HEARNE, English Logging Co., Mt. Vernon, Wash. 
—We are loggers here, and Mr. Buckingham has used some 
rather technical phrases in his very able paper. If he would 
tell us how many loads of logs the 23-horsepower locomotive 
would pull up a 4 percent grade I believe that we could get a 
better idea of the merits of this machine. 

In replying to this question, Mr. Buckingham said that 
it was impracticable to use the gasoline locomotive on 
heavy grades, as it did its best work on level tracks, and 
was designed primarily for switching and yard work. 
The locomotive in question could not pull more than one 
load of logs up the grade cited. 

Gasoline Locomotives in Logging 

Following the discussion of Mr. Buckingham’s paper 
Seeretary Cornwall read a timely paper by Henry H. 
Logan, of the Maritime Motor Co. (Ltd.), Vancouver, 
B. C., on ‘*Gasoline Locomotives in Logging.’’ After 
dwelling on the respective merits and demerits of steam, 
electric and gasoline locomotives Mr. Logan said that in 
his opinion the gasoline or distillate driven locomotive 
had an important part to play in the logging industry of 
the near future, especially in moderately sized operations 
more or less isolated from the main arteries of transpor- 
tation. The steam engine has the advantage of being 
very flexible, and can start heavy loads slowly and with- 
out much jerking by the simple throttle valve operation, 
whereas the gas engine must go thru a series of gear 
shifts to attain the same end. The electric motor re- 
quires a power plant, if it is not adjacent to a trunk power 
line, expense not justified in a moderate sized operation, 
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in addition to the electrification of the track system, 
where the storage battery is not used. The storage bat- 
tery propelled locomotives must have their batteries fre- 
quently changed or recharged, thus limiting them to short 
hauls. 

Both the gas and electric engines have the advan- 
tage of being instantly available for use, whereas the 
steam engine must have a fire under the boiler for some 
hours betore a sufficient head of steam is available to 
operate at full power. The electric motor is superior in 
this respect, and the gas engine must be operated suffi- 
ciently long to get warmed up before its full power is 
available. Another advantage of the gas engine is that 
when not in use it may be stopped and restarted as 
occasion may require, so that there is no consumption 
of fuel while not in actual service, whereas the steam 
engine goes right on consuming fuel whether it is in use 
or not. 

The gasoline engine as developed at the present day 
is a remarkably simple engine, and is practically as 
reliable in operation as the steam or electrically driven 
engine and can be operated as easily as either. It can 
be started up on short notice and put to work imme- 
diately, like the electric motor, and being entirely self- 
sustained, does not require a separate power plant. Its 
fuel is so very light that it can carry enough energy 
with it to go long distances without refilling the tanks. 
Only a nominal amount of oil and water is consumed, 
and little attention need be given the engine other than 
to see that it is properly supplied with lubrication and 
is kept reasonably clean. 

The principal drawback of the gas engine for loco- 
motive power is that it must be in motion and running 
at fair speed before it will develop its full power. As 
a train must be started slowly, there must be a means 
of applying the full power of the locomotive without 
a violent shock to the train and locomotive alike. This 
has been taken care of by the use of differentiating 
gear ratios and friction clutches that allow the operator 
to start the train gently as the initial load is applied, 
and as the train accelerates, changing the gear ratio 
so that the speed of the train is greater in proportion to 
the speed of the engine than at the start. This opera- 
tion is repeated until the train is running at its normal 
speed and the engine is working at its most efficient 
speed. 

The initial cost of the gasoline or distillate driven 
locomotive should compare favorably with that of the 


pushed farther back into the hills each year new prob- 
lems are encountered and have to be contended with,’’ 
declared Mr. MeGillicuddy. He believed in buying 
equipment for the heaviest work that it would en- 
counter and it would then fit any easy proposition. 
For the last eight years he has been working in a 
valley, and always had water near where he located 
landings, so that a steam pipe could be run from the 
loader boiler to the pump, thus cutting out a pump 
boiler and a pump man. Doing this he could always 
have a good engineer look after the pump, thus saving 
a good deal of trouble. 

Finally the operations got to a point where it was 
necessary to send water a long distance up steep hills, 
and he found that the load of steam would not hold up 
on a long haul and that the pump was bucking heavy 
pressure and had to have steam. He then realized that 
they had outgrown this method. In looking about for 
a remedy, he found a standard Fleck pump, made in 
Tacoma by Fred Leckenby, which was selected-for its 
simplicity in operation and rigid construction. It is 
cut gear driven from the engine. The engine is 
equipped with a governor, so it will not run away 
in case a snag falls on the pipe line or for some other 
cause the head pressure is suddenly removed. With 
two of these pumps now in operation water troubles 
have been reduced to a minimum. One is sending water 
over a 400-foot hill thru 4,000 feet of 144- and 14-inch 
pipe, supplying four 11x13 Willamette donkeys, and 
also the water needed at the cookhouse and railroad 
tanks. The pump takes five gallons of distillate and 
one quart of cylinder oil to operate for a day’s run. 
It is started by the foreman in the morning and runs 
all day without attention other than having some oil 
put in it, costing about 75 cents a day to operate. In 
order to get the same results with a steam pump a 
boiler with a 175-pound pressure at all times would 
have to be used, with a man to look after it at a cost of 
$4.25 a day, in addition to the logs that would be 
burned and the expense of getting the logs to it. Mr. 
MeGillicuddy believes that the distillate pump has 
come to stay. 

Committee Appointments 


Mr. McGillicuddy’s paper completed the formal pro- 
gram of the morning session and President Peed declared 
the meeting adjourned until 2:00 p. m. after announcing 
the following committees: 





While our experience with powdered coal is as yet too 
limited for me to speak authoritatively on the expense of 
preparation, the cost would probably be from 30 to 60 cents 
a ton, depending in a large measure on the quantity handled 
at the plant. At this figure you can readily see that there 
would be a considerable differential favoring pulverized coal. 
In working out the equivalent costs of various fuels for any 
special case careful consideration should be given the ad- 
vantages already mentioned. 

The experiments have so far had to do with stationary 
boilers alone. The Oregon-Washington Railroad & Naviga- 
tion Co. is having one locomotive equipped with a pulverized 
coal installation, and while it is not yet quite ready for the 
road I am very confident that it will prove to be a success. 
This same installation on a smaller scale should prove to be 
very satisfactory on the larger locomotives now used in the 
logging industry, tho I would not recommend its use in 
donkey engines, owing to the expensive alterations that 
would have to be made. 

In concluding his remarks on powdered coal, Mr. Sant- 
myer said that one large plant for the Puget Sound Light 
& Power Co. was being erected at a cost of $288,000 and 
that another would soon be under construction at a cost 
of $300,000. One of the largest locomotives of the Ore- 
gon-Washington Railroad has just received this installa- 
tion, and Mr. Santmyer was of the opinion that a modi- 
fied form of his patent could very profitably be installed 
in logging locomotives, especially since the withdrawal 
of all fuel oil from the market. 

President Peed called for a standing vote of thanks to 
Mr. Santmyer for the time and effort he had put in pre- 
paring his instructive paper, which was promptly ten- 
dered. 

Building Logging Roads 


James O’Hearne, of the English Lumber Co., Mt. Ver- 
non, Wash., and chairman of the committee on Railroad 
Construction, followed Mr. Santmyer on the program. 
In beginning his report on ‘‘Constructing Logging Rail- 
road’’ he emphasized the importance of having a correct 
topographical map made of the tract of timber into 
which the road is being built, and described in detail the 
approved method of making it. He suggested contours 
of 25 feet as being sufficient for ordinary purposes. The 
preliminary survey for the railroad could be made in 
various ways, depending on the importance of the line. 
No engineer would use a method by which he could not 
get accurate results with the least expenditure of labor. 
From the preliminary lines, when platted on paper, on a 
fairly large scale, the location of the permanent line 
could be made. If the permanent line was to be near the 
preliminary line it could be put in by offsets, or a per- 
manent line could be run with a transit. If the tract of 
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steam locomotive, especially in the lighter engines, 
where the cost should be less for the same capacity. 

Fred Leckenby, of Tacoma, outlined seme of the 
advantages of the gasoline engine, among them the 
saving in human labor, necessary in the woods, because 
a gasoline donkey would eliminate firemen, wood- 
bueckers, and the necessity for the continuous water 
supply, which of course means pump men and care of 
pipe lines. The steam donkey, however, has a flexi- 
bility and ability to maintain a maximum strain on the 
line when pulled to a standstill that the gas donkey has 
not. He believed that the steam would be indispensa- 
ble for regular logging operations, unless some entirely 
new and different methods of application of power on 
the gas engine is devised. On the other hand, in cer- 
tain classes of work, such as scraping, chunking out 
right of way and in small logging operations, the gas 
donkey might be found to be economical and efficient. 
Mr. Leckenby said he had designed and built a gas 
donkey with the help of E. B. Shields, of the Northern 
Coast Timber Co., Tacoma, of which he is manager, 
to be used in clearing right of way. This machine has 
been in use for about a year and is proving very satis- 
factory. He did not believe that Diesel or semi-Diesel 
engines could be used under rapidly changing loads, 
and they should not, therefore, be considered. 

In replying to the question of P. D. Stewart, of the 
Big Creek Logging Co., of Oregon, as to the size of the 
scraper used and the amount of material that it would 
move, Mr. Leckenby said that a 4-foot Bagley scraper 
was used, and that data were not available as to the 
amount of material used. In his opinion steam will 
continue to be the dominating source of power in the 
logging camps, but gasoline or distillate driven engines 
will very ably compete with steam in the performance 
of the lighter tasks, such as pile driving, scraping ete. 

The Gasoline Pump in Use 

A paper on ‘‘Distillate Driven Pumps,’’ by Dan 
MecGillicuddy, of the Wilson Bros. Logging Co., Aber- 
deen, Wash., concluded the discussion of gasoline as a 
substitute for steam in logging camps. Among other 
things Mr. McGillicuddy said that the gasoline pump 
has proved more economical and gave better satisfac- 
tion than any steam pump he had ever had experience 
with and he believed that it had a permanent place in 
the logging camps. 

‘*As logging railroads and logging operations are 


Finance—George 8, Long, Tacoma; E. P. Blake, Seattle; 
R. M. Fox. 

Nominations—G. W. Johnson, E. G. English, Seattle; A. R. 
Baker, Oak Point, Wash.; T. J. Humbird, Spokane; Kenneth 
Ross, Bonner, Mont.; W. B. W. Armstrong, Vancouver, B. C. 

Resolutions—J. J. Donovan, Bellingham, Wash.; Frank H. 
Lamb, Hoquiam, Wash.; J. S. O’Gorman, Portland, Ore. ; 
James O’Hearne, Mt. Vernon, Wash. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon session was opened for business with 
W. J. Santmyer, of the Puget Sound Light & Traction 
Co., Seattle, delivering the first address on ‘‘ Powdered 
Coal for Fuel.’’? The substance of Mr. Santmyer’s ad- 
dress follows: 

Owing to the fact that fuel oil has reached a prohibitive 
price and is practically unobtainable at that, the present fuel 
situation requires the closest attention. There are two ways 
of meeting this situation: by utilizing grades of coal previ- 
ously wasted and by getting greater efficiency from the coal 
burned. As previous experiments and experiences have indi- 
cated the feasibility of burning pulverized coal, that method 
presents itself as a possible solution. The theory of com- 
bustion strongly supports this plan. With powdered coal 
it is possible to obtain an even, thoro and intimate mixture 
with air, which results in a minimum of excess air and com- 
plete combustion. 

After several experiments in the process of drying I have 
evolved a system which has to date given complete satisfac- 
tion in our stationary boilers. The degree of dryness neces- 
sary to prevent any cohesion of the pulverized particles varies 
from 1 to 6 percent, according to the form in which the 
moisture occurs in the coal. Likewise, the fineness necessary 
to allow complete combustion while the fuel is still suspended 
is somewhat dependent on the character of the coal. With 
our lignites and sub-bituminous coals, which have a high 
volatile content and a high fusing point of ash, a less fine 
degree of pulverization is permissible than with coals having 
a larger proportion of fixed carbon. To get the best results 
our local coal should be ground so fine that 95 percent will 
pass thru a 100-mesh screen and 85 percent thru a 200-mesh 
sereen. However, the experiments showed very good results 
with coal of considerably coarser texture. The results of our 
series of tests with powdered coal may be summed up briefl 
as follows: ~ 

It was found that different kinds and grades of coal could 
be prepared, transported, stored and burned with the same 
equipment without physical difficulty. Low grade coals that 
could not be burned in any other form gave good results 
when burned in the powdered form. Higher efficiency was 
obtained than with any other form of combustion. The pow- 
dered coal fire proved remarkably flexible, it being possible 
to force the boiler to 200 percent of the rating in a few min- 
utes without apparent injury to heating surface or brickwork. 
It was very easy to operate, requiring but little attention and 
being entirely dependable. The fire was smokeless, even 
under a heavy over-load. The increased capacity of boilers 
using pulverized fuel means less investment and hence a sav- 
ing thru lower fixed charges additional to that due to the 
greater efficiency of this type of fuel. 


timber was of considerable size he recommended that the 
main line and main branches be established with an eye to 
favorable grades and curves. If these are put in well the 
short spurs into the timber will take care of themselves. 
Grades and curves depend on the nature of the country 
being traversed. Some camps could make a 12-degree 
curve the maximum while others will have to have 40- 
degree maximum. If the timber is in a hole the railroad 
has to go after it. He recommended vertical curves in 
breaking grades, and on main lines grades should be com- 
pensated for curvature, but this is not necessary on short 
spurs. 

Heretofore it has been the custom to do most of the 
grading by hand, but he recommended using power wher- 
ever practical. In doing heavy work steam shovels are 
now used and are a step in advance. In rockwork light 
portable rock drills and outfits are necessary, and these 
will likely be on the market in the near future. The cost 
of grading varies according to the country. Looking 
over his records Mr. O’Hearne found one spur graded 
for $12.75 per station, while another cost $142 per sta- 
tion. A pile trestle on the same line, 550 feet long 
by 45 feet high, cost $2.66 per running foot. Fifty-five to 
60-pound rail is in general use. He recommended ties 
being made more nearly standard, and where there are 
mills in connection they should be sawed. Split fir and 
cedar ties are going out-of use and the better grade of 
logs are becoming too valuable to split up into ties. He 
explained that split cedar ties were better to use on tan- 
gents with rail plates, as being probably the most lasting 
ties to be obtained in the Northwest, but pole ties if cut 
and peeled and allowed to season are the best all around 
for logging railroad purposes. 

Mr. O’Hearne recommended that rails be curved to fit 
on any curve of more than 6 degrees, on main branches, 
but on spurs steel rails are sprung with bars and spikes 
to place. Curves of more than 12 degrees should have a 
guard rail and all bridges should be double guarded. He 
strongly advocated ballasting with gravel, in order to 
make a track. He had hauled gravel for five miles up 
grade where it was only possible to take two loads on 
each trip with a 60-ton locomotive but figured it paid to 
do it. Gravel should be loaded by steam shovel when 
possible, as loading by hand is slow and expensive. He 
said that he found the cost of ballasting one piece of 
track, where the gravel had to be hauled eight miles, as 
about $760 per mile. On another part, with an average 
haul of two miles, the cost was about $385 per mile. The 
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loading was with steam shovel and the hauling was done 
on Rodger’s ballast cars. The figures included only labor 
and material, labor at the time being paid $2.50 a day. 
Well built and well ballasted tracks cost the least to 
maintain. More attention is being paid to this part of 
the work now, and the five screeches of the locomotive 
‘alling the section crew do not now resound thru the 
voods so often as formerly, he declared. Mr. O’Hearne 
said he considered he had an average logging track, yet, 
n the first six months of this year, out of 8,484 loads 
tauled 31 were lost, as follows: 

Stripped in hauling, 6; defective trucks on account 
f chains, king pins ete. breaking, 8; defective track, 
; defective loading, 4; unknown causes, 7. The aver- 
ge haul after the woods switching is about twelve 
niles. It costs about $1.50 a thousand to pick these 
ogs up again, besides the time the yarding crews may 
se and the breaking of the cars. They were fortunate 
in not having any personal injuries, but the danger was 
there. 

A spirited discussion followed the conelusion of 
\lr. O’Hearne’s report, F. C. Riley, of the Bloedel 
yonovan Lumber Mills, leading with a question as to 
the location of the spar tree where high lead or other 
verhead types of logging were in use. 

Joseph G. G. Morgan, of the Danaher Lumber Co., 
Darrington, Wash., replied that the location of the 
-par tree was governed by the yarding distance used, 
ogether with the method of yarding employed. Mr. 
Morgan said that the engineer should do the actual 
hoosing of the spar tree and plan the complete set- 

ng, as that was one of the functions of a trained 
engineer and in his long experience had proved to be 
the most efficient way of handling the question. The 
nan who chose the spar tree should be the man who 
locates the road to the tree, and then if he failed to get 
there he would have only himself to blame. 

R. W. Vinnedge, of the North Bend Lumber Co., 
supported Mr. Morgan, and added that the road should 
he first located with respect to the spar tree. If no 
suitable tree were available where it was necessary to 
place a setting his experience had been that it was 
good practice to move a suitable tree to the location 
and erect it in the desired location. 

J. J. Donovan in discussing the feasibility of pick- 
ing up track and laying it in sections of one rail-length 
brought out the point that the present labor shortage 
forced operators to displace mere muscle with ma- 








fortunate to date in this phase of construction work 
in that the timber in which the company was operating 
was readily adaptable to bridge construction. The 
early practice of the company was to construct the 
bridges of large cull logs that laid adjacent to the 
right of way. This was the crib type of bridge, which 
later developments proved to be rather expensive. The 
crib bridge gave way to the pile type of construction, 
driving four piles to the bent with a 15-foot span. This 
type of bridge has proved to be very cheap in construc- 
tion and entirely satisfactory in operation. 


School Training for Woods Engineers 

‘Logging Engineering and University Training’’ 
was the next question to come before the congress. In 
the absence of Prof. J. P. Van Orsdel, of the Oregon 
Agricultural College, papers were read by Dean Hugo 
Winkenwerder, of the College of Forestry of the Uni- 
versity otf Washington, and Prof. C. H. Shattuck, of the 
University of California. 

Dean Hugo Winkenwerder in discussing ‘‘Some of 
the Broader Relations of the Forest Schools to the 
Lumber Industry’’ expressed his appreciation of the 
active interest in the work of the forest schools taken 
by the logging congress, which had had much to do with 
the making of the schools of some real service to the 
industry, which was enabling them to turn out young 
men who from all indications are rapidly making good 
as competent logging engineers. The lumber and log- 
ging industry, in his opinion, must always remain, on 
the Pacifie coast, an important industry with a future 
to it—a hard future perhaps, and very likely beset with 
many difficulties, worries and disappointments, but it 
is here to stay forever and will remain an industry of 
importance. For the last ten years it has gone on at 
the expense of a lot of generous and public spirited 
lumbermen. Washington, Oregon, California, Montana, 
Idaho and British Columbia in Canada were set aside 
by nature as the biggest and possibly also the best 
permanent timber producing regions of the world. The 
State of Washington alone can be made to produce 
5,000,000,000 feet of timber annually. According to 
the last regular census of this industry, 63.3 percent of 
all the wage earners in the State produced 50.8 percent 
of all the wealth produced thru manufacture and over 
80 percent of the total value of its product went into 
general circulation for wages and supplies. This situa- 
tion would hold true in a general way in the other 








like the Allis-Chalmers Co. and the General Electric Co., 
which shows that big business is recognizing the value 
of technically trained men to the extent that it is tak- 
ing a direct hand in helping to train them and no longer 
charges the cost to charity but to operating eificiency 
and considers it a good investment. 

The value of men trained in the forest schools will de- 
pend very largely on what the lumbermen and loggers 
make of them. He realized that there was a deep rooted 
antipathy among lumbermen against the theorist, and 
that there was ample justification for this, but believed 
that the changes in educational methods and the showing 
graduates are making are rapidly changing this attitude. 
He asked that loggers and lumbermen see that legisla- 
tive committees make the needs of these schools their 
special duty. He also urged his hearers to interest them- 
selves in the work of these schools and find opportunities 
to cooperate with them in a practical way, as a matter of 
good business. Now that practically all western univer- 
sities have adopted the four-quarter plan the work is so 
arranged that students can absent themselves during any 
three months period and return without seriously inter- 
fering with their work. Under this plan he hoped to ar- 
range with several logging engineers and several mills to 
have them apprentice a few students at a nominal wage, 
during each quarter, which would give the men good 
training and would also be a good source of high class 
labor when men are needed for permanent positions. He 
asked that when a man applies for a position, saying 
that he has attended a forest school, the employer notify 
the school, for there have been occasional instances where 
young men have represented that they were from the 
University of Washington forest school when the fact 
was they were not even enrolled. 

He asked that employers find out what is good in the 
forest school man and develop the man. He is trained 
as a special engineer in the woods, but he can develop 
into much broader possibilities. He could be put to work 
on some of the many problems that need solving. The 
young forest student might also notice some things that 
could be improved upon that escape the employers’ at- 
tention. Perhaps some of these things can be worked out 
to advantage. 

In concluding his address, Dean Winkenwerder sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. The conditions in this region are such that the lumber 
business must be built up on the basis of permanency. 

2. The conditions in all the branches of the industry are 











‘hinery and fewer high paid men, of higher quality. Mr. 
Monovan added that it was his experience that switch- 
hack tracks should be avoided wherever possible, as 
uclines to one or two settings had repeatedly proved to 
© the cheaper and better practice. 

Kk. S. Grammer, of the Admiralty Logging Co., ques- 
ioned the advisability of laying track in sections, as 
his method made both rail ends come between the 
ame pair of ties, which seemed a weak point. Mr. 
onovan replied that on poorly ballasted roads such 
is logging roads his experience had been that the even 
joint was preferable to the lap joint because of the 
greater ease afforded in correcting the exceptionally 
bad stretches of track. 

Bridge Building in Woods Work 

The discussion of the construction of railroad bridges 
was embraced in a paper by S. A. Stamm, of the Ham- 
ilton Logging Co., Hamilton, Wash., who said that the 
whole trend of changes and advances in engineering 
how taking place is in the direction of securing greater 
strength and safety. He thought that loggers did not 
always use proper care in selecting the type of bridge 
best suited to the site. A bridge is constructed where 
the grade crosses a stream, canyon or depression or a 
swamp too large to be taken care of by a culvert, or 
where fills are too deep or too long, or earth is not 
available while trees are. In swampy places the first 
cost of a pile driven bridge is less than an earth fill. 

The speaker outlined four distinct types of bridges, 
one of which consisted of stringers made of two sticks, 
supported upon the ends by mud sills, another consist- 
ing of trussed spans with stringers between panels. 
There are three kinds of bent bridges—framed, pile 
driven and eribbed bents. The choice of different types 
depends upon the nature of the ground. The stringer 
bridge is the simplest, but is suited only to short or 
shallow spans. The speaker described briefly the 
method of construction of bent bridges and the steps 
necessary to take in this construction. His remarks 
were replete with valuable data for the prospective 
bridge builder, and will without doubt form an interest- 
ing part of the literature and text book for loggers that 
is being worked out’ by the congress. 

The railroad construction data were completed by a 
very able paper on bridge construction from A. R. 
Baker, of the Hammond Lumber Co., Astoria, Ore. 
Mr. Baker said in part that his company had been very 


States named. It shows the importance of the western 
country, its timber and lumbering industry, which 
is not generally realized by the public. Said he: 
‘*Washington has at all times guarded her interests 
in Alaska most jealously and last year even asked the 
legislature to appropriate large sums toward the de- 
velopment of the tourist business, while at the same 
time it has been forgetting all about the value of its 
timber industry, which is right here at our very doors, 
which is more important than Alaska ever was or the 
tourist business ever can be.’’ 

Referring to the fact that in the last ten years there 
had been only two years when the lumber business paid 
the speaker declared that lumbermen and loggers must 
study the labor problem and study it far enough in 
advance to be able to avert the trouble before it takes 
the industry unawares. Snap judgment and bullhead- 
edness would have to go to the serap heap in these mat- 
ters, as they have had to in everything else. He be- 
lieved that forest schools are going to help solve some 
of the problems of the future. Logging and lumbering 
is not the game it used to be. In enumerating some of 
the handicaps Dean Winkenwerder referred to the diffi- 
culties of logging chances; more efficient and more com- 
plex machinery being necessary, making logging a 
highly specialized and technical engineering proposi- 
tion; labor problems that can no longer be solved thru 
the labor agency but which require a thoro knowledge 
of economics and human nature and the patience of a 
divinity for a solution; the necessity of more efficient 
methods in manufacturing; the need of paying atten- 
tion to transportation problems and marketing prob- 
lems, and finally the war with the substitutes. If these 
problems are ever to be solved, in his opinion, they 
will have to be solved by experts who have the tech- 
nical foundation and the time to work them out thoroly. 
He referred to the increasingly large number of in- 
quiries made of the forest schools for help and investi- 
gation and urged that a thoroly equipped forest prod- 
ucts laboratory be established at one of the western 
schools where problems that require special equipment 
can be worked out. As an alternative, different schools 
might pledge themselves to carry on some of the special 
lines and thus distribute both the burden and the honor. 
He referred to the increasing number of special schools 
and courses for teaching men to be specialists in 
various lines of industry and to the post-college work 
carried on by some large manufacturing institutions 
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such that as time goes on the need of high class technical 
assistance is becoming more and more apparent. 

3. The importance of this technical assistance is being 
recognized in every big business to the extent that big busi- 
ness is taking a very active interest in the training of techni- 
cal men, 

4. Your industry has the extreme good fortune to have 
several well organized technical schools right here in your 
midst that can be made one of the most important links in 
the solution of your engineering, economic, labor, manufactur 
ing and marketing problems. 


5. What are you going to-do about making these schools 
give you the service they should? 


Codperation of Timbermen and Schools 


A very interesting paper by C. H. Shattuck, professor 
of forestry of the University of California, Berkeley, Cal., 
heretofore a regular attendant at the Logging Congresses, 
but unfortunately absent this year, was read, in which 
Prof. Shattuck discussed the subject ‘‘ How Can the Dif- 
ferent Universities Codperate With the Timbermen in Es 
tablishing Night Schools in Logging Camps?’’ Prof. 
Shattuck recently left the forest school of the University 
of Idaho to take his present position at Berkeley. He 
advocated working together to make better men in every 
division of the lumber industry, even including the lum- 
berjack. He declared that many loggers would say it 
was impossible. He said employers of labor in all classes 
are learning that it pays to feed the minds of their men 
as well as it does to feed their bodies; that a healthful 
mental state is just as important as a healthful physical 
state. He believed the men should be encouraged to em- 
ploy their spare time in improving themselves, rather 
than in wasting their wages and in debauch. It has been 
recognized that self improvement is good for the brick 
maker and the foundry man, and it should likewise be 
beneficial for the lumberjack. He believed that every 
man in a logging camp should be helped by carefully ar- 
ranged and properly given courses in night school work. 
This might be impossible in the smaller and more tran- 
sient. camps, but in the large and permanent camps an 
undertaking of this kind could be carried out to advan- 
tage without a great expense. He favored the parties 
benefited sharing in the expense, or otherwise they would 
not appreciate it. Men are taxed for the education of 
their children, so men in the logging camps should pay a 
small fee for the privilege of attending night school. 
The universities should put this work on their extension 
list and should pay the traveling expenses of the faculty 
members giving the courses in agriculture and home eco- 
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nomics, extension work and in the farmers’ short courses. 
Prof. Shattuck pointed out that this is done now in night 
school work in the cities in a number of mechanical, eco- 
nomical, agricultural and technical schools, and he be- 
lieved that the timbermen have a right to demand this 
work from the universities, for no class pays a heavier 
proportion of taxes toward supporting the schools than 
does the timber owner. 

Prof. Shattuck declared that he had for years main- 
tained that the forest resources of the country and those 
handling them had been neglected in this way as com- 
pared with agriculture, mining engineering etc., and that 
the work of training men to assist timber owners in their 
many fields has not had the financial and moral support 
it deserves, for scarcely a single forest school in America 
is receiving its fair share of the university funds, both 
State and national, and none of them has a teaching and 
experimental staff at all comparable in either members or 
specialists with other departments, altho the problems 
they face are fully as great as can be found anywhere. 
He believed the forest school faculties and the timber 
operators should get together and work out a course that 
would be practical, to be given in logging camps at a 
slight expense. 
might be done, including a course in reading of many 
valuable books and builetins on forestry subjects, which 
could be accompanied by a few lectures and explanations. 
He advocated technical and popular trade journals and 
periodicals made accessible for general reading. A dis- 
cussion of the best articles in them could be had once or 
twice a week. His list of periodicals recommended in- 
cluded the following: AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Journal 
of Forestry, American Forestry, Forest Leaves, Califor- 
nia Forestry, The Timberman, Lumber World Review, 
West Coast Lumberman, Logging, Popular Science, Tech- 
nical World, Scientific American. He also advocated an 
inexpensive library containing Government bulletins on 
forestry and standard text books dealing with trees, 
woods tree diseases, forest insects, logging and lumbering 
machinery, forest protection ete., and reports of associa- 
tions, including lumber meetings, and finally some good 
standard books of biography, history and travel as well 
as good magazines. 

He believed the universities could help by loaning their 
faculty members, as many of the men would have to be 
taught English and civics, and should know something of 
the laws of this country and their own rights and privi- 
leges. The universities could also help by lending illus- 
trative material needed, in specimens of wood ete., and 
apparatus could be loaned such as lanterns, maps and 
charts. The meetings could be held in the Y. M. C. A. 
rooms or in the club rooms at the camps, or possibly in 
the welfare car. He suggested that operators themselves 
help by giving practical talks to the men on various sub- 
jects. The Y. M. C. A. would be glad to help in this 
work, and the secretaries are often men of considerable 
experience in school work who could help in many ways. 
The Forest Service could furnish a limited amount of 
highly valuable aid by allowing its specialists to lecture 
to the men at night or demonstrate to them in the field 
along the special line of effort of these Forest Service 
experts. The lumber trade journals could help by pub- 
lishing outlines and announcements of courses to be 
given and in many ways use their columns to create a 
favorable sentiment toward the work. He suggested in 
conclusion that a committee of representative timber op- 
erators and instructors from the forest schools be ap- 
pointed at the congress for the purpose of determining 
whether the idea could be worked out in a practical 
manner. 

Practical Men’s Views on School Help 

Additional papers on ‘‘ Logging Engineering and Uni- 
versity Training’’ were included in the report, tho not 
read before the congress owing to lack of time, by C. R. 
Pope, of the Northwestern Lumber Co., Hoquiam, Wash., 
and A. H. Powers, of the Smith-Powers Logging Co., 
Powers, Ore. Mr. Pope said in part that the average 
technically trained logging engineer was worth but little 
to the industry on his graduation from college, but that he 
had the foundations upon which to build a strong combina- 
tion of theory and practice that would make him a very 
valuable man after a few years’ experience in the field, 
under some experienced engineer at first and then on his 
own responsibility. Elementary mechanical engineering, 
business law, economics, accounting and possibly a few 
cultural subjects should be included in the curriculum for 
the young undergraduate engineer, as the broadening 
effect on his vision and character will more than repay the 
time spent. If the technical courses now offered at the 
forest schools should require in addition that one-third of 
the time should bé spent in practical work in the camps 
of the region the schools would have a great deal more 
confidence in their graduates, and the men of the industry 
might have a little, which 1s more than can be expected 
under the present status. 

Mr. Powers was of the opinion that after gaining his 
engineering education the young graduate should go to 
work in a camp and actually do practically every job the 
camp afforded for the first five years of his experience, at 
the end of which he would be a very valuable man. Mr. 
Powers said that the young engineer will learn far more 
during the second 5-year period of his stay in the camps 
than in the first period, and that he will continue to learn 
as long as he is actively engaged in the business, for the 
reason that the industry is constantly changing and a 
thoro study must be made of each change. 

Discussion on these papers was limited by the lack of 
time. President Peed went on record as saying that the 
universities were about ten steps ahead of the lumber in- 
dustry, and that the apprenticing of students in the 
various parts of the industry was, in his opinion, a very 
essential step in equipping the students with their funda- 
mental knowledge of their life’s work. 

R. W. Vinnedge remarked that this was the day of 
specialization in all industries, to which the lumber in- 
dustry was no exception. Along with the technical educa- 
tion, however, the student must be given a good percentage 
of practical work in order that he may properly correlate 
his theory with his practice. 


He outlined some of the things that. 


Prof. Peavey, of the Oregon Agricultural College, stated 
that the apprenticeship idea was entirely feasible, as he 
had tried it out himself, to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned, and that it was up to the lumbermen to meet the 
universities half way in the matter. 

At this point President Peed adjourned the meeting 
until the following morning. 


FRIDAY MORNING 


After the meeting had been duly opened by playing 
the loggers’ code on ‘‘ Toots-E,’’ Chairman J. J. Dono- 
van, of the committee on the subject ‘‘Shall the Cook- 
house Make a Profit?’’ presented his report, the sub- 
stance of which follows: 


Financial Status of the ‘Cookhouse 


With the great war, the I. W. W., the shipyard strikes and 
numerous Other questions of major importance to divert our 
attention we trust that your committee be pardoned if they 
hdve not given the cookhouse the close investigation its con- 
tents warranted. There is some satisfaction in knowing that 
in the grievance list of the gentlemen who prolonged the 
Fourth of July vacation somewhat later than usual this sea- 
son there was little mention of poor food in the camps. Lack 
of whisky in the cities is said to have been a far more vital 
factor in extending the loggers’ summer rest. Be this as it 
may, your committee is convinced by personal sampling of 
many menus that the general effect on the average logger is 
satisfactory whatever the result to the owners’ trial balance. 

The report then expressed the conclusion of the com- 
mittee that the cookhouse should not make a profit, stat- 
ing that very few had done so at any time, and practically 
none during the last year. Logging work is hard work 
out in the open and induces appetite, and at present food 
prices and board, ranging from $6 to $7 a week, it is 
difficult to avoid actual loss. Every camp should have 
sufficient pigs to supply fresh pork and for feed the waste 
from the kitchen must be supplemented with purchased 
feed. 

Many cooks make the mistake of placing too many 
varieties, especially of canned fruits and vegetables, on 
the table at one time. The men are better satisfied, there 
is less waste and it is easier for the cookhouse force with 
a smaller number of dishes, with an entirely different 
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menu the following day for that meal, than to have appe- 
tites palled by a surplus without variety. There should 
be a nominal profit of $100 a month for a two side camp, 
to avoid actual loss, because of deterioration of the 
utensils and dishes and to pay for the mattresses supplied 
free at most camps. It is now difficult to find the old 
time tin and iron tableware of twenty years ago. Most 
camps use heavy hotel china for table service and white 
metal forks and small spoons, and varnished fir tables, 
cafeteria style, dispute the old white oil cloth in some 
camps. 

The report recommended serving hot soups and coffee 
with cold lunckes in temporary shelter at lunch time to 
outlying sides, where it is difficult for the men to come 
to camp at noon. It adds to the comfort and efficiency 
of the men and pays. As to cost, $6.30 a week is the 
least that will suffice to pay all proper bills in a well 
managed cookhouse today, and in many camps $7 is justi- 
fied, tho perhaps not advisable. 

The report stated that there is no rule preventing talk- 
ing during meal hours in any camp. Reference was made 
to the modern camps having some room warm and well 
lighted where men may gather for recreation; reading 
and writing and shower baths are installed in most camps 
and should be in all. Most camps make no charge for 
mattresses or anything except board, hospital and per- 
sonal clothing. It is not advisable that men should walk 
more than three-fourths of a mile to camp. The report 
gave special approval of suggestions from Kenneth Ross, 
manager of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., lumber 
department, Bonner, Mont. 

In conclusion the report recommended that while the 
average cook might resent menus directed from head- 
quarters it was believed that there is a field for a camp 
cook book, with proposed menus covering a 2-week period, 
and in the meantime managers and purchasing agents 
must consult frequently or the question will soon be not 
“Should the cookhouse make a profit?’’ but ‘‘How can 
we reduce the loss?’’ 

Other members of the committee besides Mr. Donovan 
were: W. W. Warren, Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., 
Seattle; F. P. Jones, Potlatch Lumber Co., Potlatch, 
Idaho; A. S. Kerry, Kerry Timber Co., Kerry, Ore.; J. 
8S. Quigley, Great Northern Lumber Co., Leavenworth, 
Wash.; Kenneth Ross, Anaconda C. M. Co. Lumber Dept., 
Bonner, Mont.; D. S. Painter, McCloud River Lumber 
Co., McCloud, Cal.; Donald Macdonald, Pacifie Lumber 





Co., Scotia, Cal.; P. J. Brix, Brix Logging Co., Astoria, 
Ore.; George T. Gerlinger, Willamette Valley Lumber 
Co., Dallas, Ore. 

In discussing the subject ‘‘Should the Cookhouse 
Make a Profit?’’ Kenneth Ross, manager of the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co., Bonner, Mont., emphasized 
the importance of keeping up to a regular standard of 
a first class bill of fare, to feed men well to insure 
steady and satisfactory crews capable of doing good 
work. He thought that while the men probably pre- 
ferred a large number of varieties of food at each 
meal, with a surplus quantity, he did not think this 
method would permit of the elimination of waste to 
such an extent as where fewer varieties are served and 
the menus changed from meal to meal. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that the-appetites of a large 
number of men differ, and that consequently a small 
variety of food served at one meal would satisfy only 
a part of the crew. The heavily loaded table, with the 
subsequent ‘‘come-backs,’’ is not as economical as the 
table where an amount of food just sufficient for the 
rations for each meal is served. The former necessi- 
tates too much food being worked into ‘‘ warmed 
overs’’ with very little relish; the lighter rationed 
table has no such problems to solve and the ‘‘come- 
backs’’ are reduced to a minimum. 

Mr. Ross did not think it made much difference 
whether good enameled ware or china dishes were 
used. His company employs a man in charge of the 
commissary who requisitions all supplies for camp 
kitchens and keeps in touch with all cooks, and advises 
them of the lowering or advancing prices and of the 
searcity of certain items, He sees that no overstock 
of perishables is carried and that perishable goods are 
used without loss. The outlying camps order their 
supplies once a week and clerks at these camps make 
requisitions for, receive, check and receipt for all goods 
coming into the camp, and at the end of each month 
close inventories are taken. Mr. Ross did not think 
it practical to weigh the principal ingredients of each 
meal or keep a record of them. 

The army plan for issuing rations for one meal at a 
time he hardly thought necessary to adopt, as it would 
hardly work out harmoniously and would probably 
cause more or less delay, as well as require additional 
help. He thought it might be practical to have a regu- 
lar bill of fare, provided it was not made out too far in 
advance and that it did not keep the cook tied down too 
closely. He believed the absence of talking during 
meal hours tended for better discipline, but he did not 
approve of conspicuous notices forbidding men to talk. 
Where stationary camps are used Mr. Ross did not be- 
lieve it advisable to walk out more than two miles 
from camp, depending upon the country, but not more 
than a 30-minute walk from the camp. His company 
furnished reading and recreation rooms at its camps 
and shower baths, the water being heated by steam 
from the machine shop. The baths are very much ap- 
preciated and patronized by the men. The laundry is 
stationed centrally between the camps and usual laun- 
dry prices are charged and paid by the men. He 
doubted if a night school for men in the camps would be 
appreciated sufficiently to make it worth while, but he 
recommended a course of two lectures a week on social, 
economic and educational topics, with a view of staying 
or eradicating the unrest now so prevalent among the 
workingmen. The lectures must be by men or women of 
high standard, serious thinkers and absolutely fair in 
their discussion of problems. Mr. Ross believed that 
the lumber workers could be shown that there is more 
than one side to the question of capital and labor. He 
believed such a lecture course would be highly instrue- 
tive and well attended by the men. 

B. R. Lewis, of Clear Lake, Wash., said: 

I don’t agree with the committee that the board price of 
$5.25 to $7 a week is enough for the operator to pay all the 
bill arising under this department. When one stops to con- 
sider that the cost of the mattresses, interest on the invest- 
ment in equipment, together with the heavy depreciation and 
replacement of the same, all must come from the fund created 
by the rate charged per man per week it takes no juggler 
of figures to learn that the present maximum charge is less 
than the minimum charge should be. A uniform board charge 
in all the camps of the region would go a long way toward 
the quieting of the dissatisfaction of the men today. The 
men must pay for what they get, and each department of the 
camp must be self-sustaining, if the operation is to be car- 
ried forward efficiently. 

Mr. Moore, of the Manly-Moore Logging Co., Fairfax, 
Wash., called for a discussion as to whether it was ad- 
visable to give a cook vacations with full pay, saying 
that he had made it a practice to do so with his cook, 
and felt that it was paying him big dividends. Presi- 
dent Peed replied that the common practice in Califor- 
nia was to force the cook to take a vacation with pay 
every three months, and that the results obtained more 
than justified the expense incurred. 

J. J. Donovan said that one reason why the food in 
the logging camps varied so much was that the loggers 
were the most independent workmen as a class that the 
country holds. The varied scope of the territory cov- 
ered by the members of the congress rendered standard- 
ization of menus impossible. 

Hooverizing Camp Food 


This concluded the discussion of the papers, and the 
congress turned its attention to the report of the com- 
mittee on ‘‘Food Conservation in Logging Camps,’’ of 
which J. 8. O’Gorman, of Portlapd, Ore., was chairman. 

Mr. O’Gorman made a short talk on the necessity of 
the conservation of food in the logging camps, and then 
offered a motion that a resolution be drawn up and 
wired the National Food Administration Committee 
that the Northwest lumbermen were behind it in its 
efforts, and that a committee to be composed of one 
member from each of the six districts represented at 
the congress appear before Food Administrator Hoover 
and ask that the committee be appointed intact, each 
member to take over the conservation of food in the 
logging camps of his own district. This motion was 
well received, President Peed announcing that he would 
appoint the committee at the close of the session. 

In speaking on food conservation in logging camps 
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W. B. Armstrong, of the British Columbia Loggers’ 
Association, Vancouver, B. C., laid the present wasteful 
method of serving food in the logging camps of the 
Northwest at the door of the operators themselves. 
Operators competing among themselves for labor have 
been trying to attract men to their camps by the 
luxury of their tables; this process has been in vogue 
so long that many of the logging camp cook-houses are 
serving more expensive and varied foods than appear 
on the tables of the majority of the private homes and 
hotels. : 

There is no class of men requiring a higher grade of 
food than the logger, continued Mr. Armstrong. His 
occupation is of such a strenuous nature that his body 
consumes large quantities of food. He needs plenty of 
good food, and must have it to be efficient, but of late 
years the selection of the food has been wrong in theory 
and wasteful in practice. The greatest waste in the 
camps lies in the almost universal use of canned fruits 
and vegetables. This waste occurs all along the line 
as follows: 

Labor cost of canning fruits or vegetables is greater 
than is the cost of drying the same product. 

The heavy syrup in which the fruits are put up is 
very expensive, and this class of canned fruit is used 
almost exclusively in our camps. 

The transportation charges on canned fruit are 
creatly in excess of those on evaporated goods. 

It has been demonstrated, I believe, that the food value 
of the dried and evaporated fruits is equal if not superior 
to those of the same material put up in a heavy syrup. Bad 
as the case has shown itself to be, there is no remedy for the 
situation as long as the competition before mentioned con- 
‘inues to exist. If the logging operators of our respective 
listricts would get together and evolve a list of standard, 
body building foods, and could have this list generally adopted, 
the problem would be well along toward solution. This ap- 
pears to be the only feasible solution to the problem, and a 
sreat deal of the food now thrown to the hogs or wantonly 
wasted could readily be saved without any inconvenience 
or hardship to anybody. 

Let the list be a liberal one, containing good food and 
plenty of it, and let us see that it is properly prepared in a 
sanitary kitchen and properly served in clean, agreeable din- 
ing rooms. And, last of all, let us ‘“‘can’’ the cans. 

A very able paper by W. C. Ruegnitz, Bridal Veil Lum- 
bering Co., Portland, Ore., coneluded the report of 
the committee on ‘‘Food Conservation in Logging 
Camps.’’ Mr. Ruegnitz had some very interesting 


of society in order that the safe and sane mean or 
middle ground of the two classes might be the more 
readily determined. However, there is not the least 
room on God’s green earth for the man or group of 
men who advocate the practice of sabotage and kindred 
doctrines, and if the members of the logging congress 
fought this class of the extremists one-half as hard 
as the speaker had fought them.all his life they would 
have a slight chance of exceeding him in this respect. 

Some of the best things that come to us, continued 
Mr. Ross, are forced upon us, and we must always 
remember that there are two sides to every question. 
A great deal of the present unrest comes from the fact 
that the lumberjacks are not satisfied with their present 
condition and are trying to better it. Let us help 
them in this matter, and make the camp life so attrac- 
tive that the town will cease to have its present ruinous 
drawing power. New conditions are being forced upon 
us which, when the evolving process is completed, will 
make us better. 

President Peed cut off further discussion of this 
report by adjourning the meeting until the afternoon 
session. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


After calling the meeting to order President Peed 
introduced J. W. Hill, representing the Holt Manufac- 
turing Co. at Portland, Ore., who read a very interest- 
ing paper on ‘‘Logging With Caterpillars.’’ 

In discussing the subject Mr. Hill briefly referred at 
the outset to the early history and development of log- 
ging when mills were primitive and the moving of the 
logs to the mill was a serious question. Logging now, 
as always, he declared, required power of some kind, 
and lots of it, and he believes that logging at present 
is about 90 percent transportation. There are two 
kinds of logging: First, logging by power, with rail- 
roads, temporary or permanent, and, second, logging 
without such roads. He referred to driving of logs 
in streams and to hauling logs on snow and ice by oxen 
and afterward horses, and then steam and gas engines 
as motive power. In pine districts in the South and in 
northern California and southern California two large 
wheels are used to haul logs. As roads became soft 
and the distance longer better transportation was re- 
quired and the heavy logging truck with wider tires 


same amount of supporting tractive surface that is 
required in an ordinary caterpillar track 20 inches 
wide it would require a wheel 150 feet in diameter. 

Mr. Hill compared the cost of hauling with horses, 
their upkeep and efficiency with the caterpillar, greatly 
to the advantage of the latter. Caterpillars are built 
in five different sizes, from 18-horsepower, the lightest, 
to a 75-horsepower machine, the strongest. He recom- 
mended the 45-horsepower and the 75-horsepower cater- 
pillars as the two models best fitted for logging pur- 
poses; the former is a new type recently developed 
and has no front wheels. This displaces twenty-two 
horses and weighs 17,200 pounds. It is 12 feet 9 inches 
long and will turn completely around on an 8-foot flat 
car. The pressure exerted by a caterpillar passing over 
the ground varies from -three to seven pounds per 
square inch, while an ordinary man will exert a 
pressure of from 14 to 18 pounds per square inch in 
walking and horses from 20 to 35 pounds. As a result 
of this light pressure the caterpillar can go anywhere 
over sand, snow, ice, mud or soft ground. Caterpil- 
lars can be used in logging to great advantage where 
the haul is too long for donkey engines and where 
conditions will not warrant having a railroad. A 
caterpillar can be used in the building of the road over 
which it can afterward bring out the logs, and such is 
not the case with the railroad, which requires separate, 
extensive and expensive equipment that can be used in 
only the one way. 

Mr. Hill declared that the caterpillar, in logging, 
tended to real conservation. Wherever the caterpillar 
is used in logging it will do the work for one-third to 
one-fifth the cost of horse work. It does no injury to 
roads, highways or improved city streets and, on the 
contrary, with a string of wide-tired wagons it tends to 
improve and not damage even a dirt road. Mr. Hill 
cited a number of instances where caterpillars are used 
in logging in Washington, Oregon and California to a 
great advantage and a big saving in cost of transporta- 
tion. In conclusion he said: 


The caterpillar is a tractor developed on the Pacific coast. 
It has gone around the world and it is found in daily opera- 
tion in every land, from the tropics to the frozen north; 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic; on the battle scarred fields 
of Europe; in Africa, Asia, Australia and our Philippine and 
Hawaiian possessions. What reason can be given for the un- 
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‘tatisties, and the substance of his remarks on the ques- 
tion follows: 
The Cook and His Boarders 

To feed loggers properly, said Mr. Ruegnitz, it is 
necessary to combine food supplies, cook-house and 
cook, and any member of the combination that is not 
wholly efficient will spoil the efficiency of the whole. 
He continued: 


Do not try to feed 100 men in a 50-man kitchen. The rea- 

son for this is obvious, yet the committee found that it was 
true of many camps located in the region covered by this con- 
gress. Much food is thrown away from this cause alone, due 
to <A lack of proper storage place for left-overs for the next 
meal, 
_ Too little attention is paid to the cook’s living quarters. 
Of all the men in a camp the one most needing a bath is the 
cook. Give the cook good living quarters for himself and his 
crew and the results will soon show in the meals that he 
places on the cook-house table. 

In order to buy food efficiently one must know exactly 
how much is required for a given number of men, and in 
order to simplify records and reduce them to common terms 
it appears that reducing all records of food supplies to terms 
of “pounds per man per meal” is the most desirable. A 
Standard report suitable for the use of logging camps can be 
prepared, and the resulting comparisons of these reports 
would be very beneficial. Reports could be had from all the 
camps of the Northwest, showing the number of pounds per 
man per meal required. With these reports standardized 
they themselves will point out many ways to eliminate waste. 
My opinion is that if food supplies are properly handled there 
is no need of using more than two pounds per man per meal. 
It is very important to keep a record of all the meals that 
have been served so that leaks of any description that may 
develop on the reports can be stopped. We must be able to 
know that the food purchased goes into the men’s stomachs 
and not elsewhere, 


_ The report of the committee on ‘‘ Conservation of Food 
in the Logging Camps’’ occasioned a great deal of 
informal discussion, the lead: being taken by Kenneth 
Ross, of Montana. Mr. Ross said in part that it was 
the duty of every man present to talk up the question 
of conservation of food with the camp cooks, the men 
and all others having to do with the placing of food 
before the loggers. Let every man do his duty without 
being conscripted to do so. Mr. Ross said that he 
was in sympathy with the I. W. W. propaganda in so 
far as there was a necessity of having the two extremes 
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was developed. He believed the ultimate development 
of any truck or wagon for earrying logs is seen in 
what is termed the caterpillar wagon, which is so 
constructed that it will carry from 20 to 25 tons in one 
load, over any kind of roadbed. His company manu- 
factured steam tractors of high efficiency for possibly 
twenty-five years before gasoline engines came into 
vogue that would haul 50,000 feet of lumber at one 
trip. This required a heavy wagon, and a special steam 
wagon was devised with auxiliary steam engines on 
each unit of the train. 

The main tractor was an outgrowth of the portable 
engine idea, chiefly the threshing machine, and was 
not developed until about ten years before the gas 
engine came into general use. The first real improve- 
ment in this line was a three-point suspension with one 
wheel in front, which prevented the wobbling effect 
of front wheels in steering. 

The caterpillar originated in an effort to build a 
traction engine for use on the reclaimed lands in the 
San Joaquin Valley, California. The ground was soft 
and traction was hard to secure. <A 100-horsepower 
steam engine was built with round wheels, eight feet in 
diameter and six feet face. Not getting enough trac- 
tion for supporting surface, extension wheels of six 
feet on each side were added, and even these were not 
enough. A third extension wheel was added, making 
eighteen feet of wheels on each side. Benjamin Holt, 
inventor of the caterpillar, in looking at this engine 
with its original 6-foot wheels and a double extension 
of like width on each side, came to the conclusion 
that he could put a caterpillar track under that and 
he did so, and the new combination was successful. 

Mr. Hill pointed out that the caterpillar combines 
ability to move itself and pull heavy loads over the 
roughest of roads, or without roads. It is really a 
portable railroad, employing the principles of a rail- 
road but not depending upon friction on the rails for 
traction, which is secured by sprocket wheels, driven 
by the engine, working on pins between the rails, mak- 


ing it virtually a pinion and rack railroad such as is 
In order to get the 


used in heavy mountain travel. 
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heard of publicity, universal interest and general knowledge 
of the caterpillar? There can be but one answer—*Effi- 
ciency.” . 

As the time was getting short, the discussion of the 
papers was limited to questions and answers to tech- 
nical questions as to the mechanical details. 


Retaining and Maintaining Labor 


Frank H. Lamb, of the Wynooche Timber Co., 
Hoquiam, Wash., followed Mr. Hill on the program 
with a very pertinent paper on ‘‘ Labor Maintenance in 
the Logging Industry.’’ 

Mr. Lamb elaimed that logging operators had not 
paid enough attention to the problem of securing or 
keeping an efficient labor force. He attributed this 
to the fact that most operations have developed from 
a small beginning in which the owner or manager was 
able personally to select his co-workers from men long 
known to him, and whose ability he had ascertained 
often by working side by side with them. He thought 
the great trouble with most labor efforts is that they 
are disjointed or are undertaken without any relation 
to basic principles underlying the matter. Said he: 

After every disturbance the employer launches some scheme 
of patriotism and Americanization, for instance, that in 
most cases is only a play to the gallery and is forgottea as 
soon as the men become a little more plentiful or satisfied. 
Another company inspired by a desire to do something seri- 
ous goes into elaborate welfare work, without any considera- 
tion of or correlation with basic labor principles, with the 
result that the undertaking is a failure and one more in- 
stance of the ingratitude of the workingman is heralded 
forth. 

Mr. Lamb emphasized the importance of loyalty to 
the employer and of not basing labor entirely on the 
per unit cost. He pointed out that it has been the 
custom of logging operators not to employ any more 
married men than necessary, because the liability in 
ease of accident was greater. Since the passage of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law in Washington the 
objection no longer exists; still only recently have most 
of the employers seen the advantage of having a labor 
force which is made up largely of married men, who are 
more settled generally and more loyal and conservative. 
The constantly shifting labor force, no matter how 
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efficient, leads to disorganization and loss of effort. 
Mr. Lamb pointed out that itinerant labor is a necessity 
with the system that now exists in logging, but it is 
an evil that, bred in necessity, grows thru force of 
habit, until the workman is incapable of staying stead- 
ily in any one position, no matter what the opportuni- 
ties or the pay. In the terms of the cost keeper it is 
immaterial what the nationality of the workman may 
be, but Mr. Lamb declared that it has long been recog- 
nized that men who are citizens of the country, inter- 
ested in its well being, contributing thru taxation to 
its upkeep, and who have the intelligence to make use 
of its institutions, are preferable to large bodies of 
aliens, who thru long centuries of oppressive legislation 
and lack of educational facilities are unable to appre- 
ciate free institutions and mistake liberty for license. 
Said he: 


The Americanization of workmen is a subject that needs 
more than a flag raising and a declaration of intentions 
that is born only of necessity. It means the personal study 
of men, the constant endeavor to show them the advantages 
of citizenship, the opportunities of learning the language, the 
customs and laws of the nation. This could be done most 
effectively by throwing them with American men in their 
daily work. The labor force that is made up predominantly 
of any alien nationality is a menace to the employer and a 
greater menace to the country. Such bodies of men retain 
their own language, customs and prejudices. The only thing 
they absorb from the outside is the teachings of the agitator 
and the labor exploiters. 

The speaker referred to welfare work as failing so 
often because it was not evolved thru codperation 
and was instead bestowed in the nature of a forced 
charity, which antagonized the workmen. Most work- 
ers form their opinions from general information and 
the actual condition of the employer’s business is 
unknown to them and what they are told by their 
employers is so often belied by surface indications 
that they gradually come to believe nothing from 
the employers. The result is that the employer is put 
down as a constant liar and the workman listens to the 
agitator, who is likewise a liar, all the more fervently. 
Then, too, men like to work for successful concerns. 
There should therefore be a closer contact between the 
management and the foreman and the more responsible 
men among the workmen. Mr. Lamb thought also that 
more effort should be made to reward the old and faith- 
ful employees, who might not be able to get out quite 
as much work as the younger and newer men, yet who 
could be depended upon for faithful service. He be- 
lieves, too, that employees would not seek to ruin 
business thru wage exaction if they felt they were be- 
ing treated justly. Said he: ‘‘Under the old custom of 


safeguards or breakage of machinery or tools, as against 
the percentage due to the personal equation. The last 
question was regarding first aid work. The State acci- 
dent insurance commissions of Washington, California 
and Oregon were called upon for data; private oper- 
ators were also asked for information and statistics. 

The report reviewed the industrial insurance acts of 
the Pacific coast States. In Oregon and Washington 
the State labor commission has no jurisdiction over the 
logging industry. In Washington 20 percent of all 
accidents in the State occur in the lumber industry, 
representing 25 percent of the total compensation paid 
out. The cost is small, because 50 percent of the acci- 
dents occur to unmarried men, without dependents. It 
was not thought that the laws went far enough in the 
proper method of uniformly submitting reports of 
accidents by employers. During the fiscal year ending 
Sept. 30, 1916, in the State of Washington there were 
2,429 accidents in class 10, embracing logging, from 
which 68,342 days were lost. For the six months from 
October, 1916, to March, 1917, inclusive, there were 
1,363 accidents, causing a loss of 43,379 days. These 
were all termed non-mechanical injuries, which were 
not fatal. The mechanical injuries, non-fatal for the 
first period, numbered 435 and caused 15,589 days lost. 
In the latter period they numbered 264 accidents and 
caused 11,355 days to be lost. The largest number of 
accidents was caused by moving logs, and next to this 
in order were accidents caused by cables; following this 
in importance were accidents caused by falling limbs 
or trees. The greatest number of accidents from any 
one cause was from the ax, which is dangerous because 
of the difficulties under which men are required to 
labor. The report recommended greater care in carry- 
ing or laying an ax aside. The report dealt with the 
possibilities of accidents in moving logs and working 
around cables, in both of which there is usually a 
great deal of carelessness. 

The report analyzed the logging injuries in Oregon. 
There the principal three causes of accidents were: 
falling limbs and snags, handling axes and saws, and 
falls of workmen from spring-boards, logs ete. Here is 
where more care by the workman himself is necessary. 
Of all accidents occurring in connection with logging 
railroads more than one-half were to workmen engaged 
in construction work and maintenance. However, acci- 
dents to those employed in the operation of trains and 
in unloading logs were more serious. A study of the 
report as to accidents in operating railroads brought 
about the fact that air brakes would go far toward 
lessening the number of accidents to brakemen and 


extension of jurisdiction of State accident commissions to 
include inspection of logging camps and providing for in- 
tensive study of means of accident prevention. 

2. That the congress, thru a permanent accident preven- 
tion committee, urge a uniform classification of accident data 
in relation to the departments in which they occur. 

3. That this congress take steps to set on foot film or 
lantern slide displays of accidents and methods of preven- 
tion. 

4. That all logging operators subscribe to the National 
Safety Council and place posters prominently about every 
camp. 

5. That company or district hospital arrangements be 
made wherever possible and that resident physicians be re- 
tained who will make frequent inspections of camps and exer- 
cise supervision of camp first aid kits. 

6. That occasional first aid demonstrations be made in 
all camps and first aid crews be chosen from steady employees. 

Additional papers were prepared by Dr. W. N. 
Lipscomb, of the American Red Cross, on ‘‘Sanitation 
in Logging Camps’’; A. R. Baker, of the Hammond 
Lumber Co., Astoria, Ore., on ‘‘ Falling and Bucking’’; 
C. L. Wheeler, of the land department of the St. Helens 
Lumber Co., St. Helens, Ore., and by Hugh Henry, of 
the Oregon Forest Fire Association, Portland, Ore., on 
‘‘Fire Protection in Logging Camps.’’ These papers 
were not presented, owing to lack of time, but were 
incorporated in the formal minutes of the meeting, and 
will be published as part of the report. 

President Peed then called for the reports of commit- 
tees, and upon the deliverance of them declared the 
meeting adjourned until 1918. 


Resolutions 


The recommendations of the resolutions committee upon 
presentation were all adopted. The first resolution com- 
mended the work being done at the universities of the 
country in training logging engineers in advising the 
formation of associations of logging superintendents, 
and commended the idea of employing a high grade log- 
ging engineer to travel from camp to camp instructing 
foremen in the latest developments in logging and also to 
make available for the camp foremen the lectures of 
members of the logging engineering faculties in the vari- 
ous schools. 

The employment of a teacher to instruct the men in 
the larger camps was recommended, as well as the service 
of one man to be divided among several small eamps. In 
this connection it was recommended that a well chosen 
list of mechanical and edueational reading matter be 
placed in each camp for the men. Along lines of pre- 
venting and fighting fires it was recommended that the 
directing heads of the forest fire fighting forces of the 
Pacifie coast outline a plan for the formation of logging 
camp fire committees and during the nonhazardous period 
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FOR FUEL AT CAMPS. 


personal supervision the honest employer was often a 
determining factor in seeking employment; under the 
impersonal methods and management of larger corpora- 
tions justice is replaced by rules and regulations. 
sabor is human, however, and justice demands that 
each case be treated on its merits.’’ 

In conclusion Mr, Lamb referred to the subject of 
bettering camp living conditions, and he approved of 
the Y. M. C. A. welfare work as working with the men 
and not over them, thus avoiding paternalism. He 
followed up his argument in the following concise 
paragraphs: 

Let us, therefore, reiterate the five basic principles for 
clearness’ sake: 

First: Labor is human, not a machine, and the measure 
of successful labor maintenance is low cost per unit of out- 
put plus labor turnover. The product is contentment, satis- 
faction and loyalty of employees. 

Second: The workman is the equal of the employer and 
expects to be treated as such. There should be less patriot- 
ism and more brotherhood. 

Third: The laborer as a co-worker is entitled to correct 
information regarding business generally ; unless this is sup- 
plied by the employer, and in such a way that its truth is self 
evident, he is the prey of the designing demagog. 

Fourth: To receive faithful, continuous service and in- 
dividual loyalty the rewards of labor must be based upon a 
system of merit and not simply a single wage standard. 

Fifth: Justice must govern all labor adjustments. The 
worker that does not absolutely trust his employer to do the 
just thing under all circumstances will lack the esprit de 
corps necessary in successful labor maintenance. 

Accident Prevention and Compensation 


The last paper read before the congress was a most 
comprehensive report of the committee on ‘‘ Accident 
Prevention,’’ made by R. W. Vinnedge, Edgewick, 
Wash., chairman of the committee. The report stated 
that questions incorporating the most salient points 
were mailed each member of the committee for consid- 
eration. These questions embrace reports on different 
State laws or rulings referring to safety work and 
accident prevention in camps, and statistics showing 
sources of the largest number of accidents and what 
would be the most effective means of preventing them. 
The question was asked as to the cost of accidents per 
thousand feet. A report was also requested as to the 
organization of employees’ safety committees for ac- 
cident prevention in individual camps, and means ot 
getting employees to take interest in the question of 
safety first. It was also desired to know what per- 
centage of accidents was due to lack of mechanical 


other trainmen in attempting to control trains on 
grades. Touching upon education of workmen, the 
report approved of the amendment to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of Washington, to which the em- 
ployees contribute one-half of the accident cost, as a 
step in the right direction, as it conveys to the workmen 
a proprietary interest in reducing the financial costs of 
accidents. 

Organizations of employees’ safety committees are 
helpful to both employer and employee, but they both 
must codperate to keep up interest. In California log- 
ging operators, acting with the State accident commis- 
sion, are securing moving pictures of typical accidents 
that are to be shown thruout all lumbering operations. 
When shown in the woods, where electricity is not 
available, lantern slides are substituted for moving 
pictures. The committee report strongly approved of 
pictures as an educational medium and it also approved 
of the poster of the National Safety Council, dealing 
with accident prevention, and said that the posters 
should be in every camp rest room. 

The report stated that in 1916 $751,450 was contributed 
by the lumber industry in Washington for workmen’s 
compensation, which amounted to16.6cents per thousand 
feet in both the logging and sawmill industry, which 
it was estimated could be distributed to amount to 7 
cents per thousand feet for the sawmill industry and 9 
cents for the logging. In Oregon the number of me- 
chanical accidents was slightly less than one-third of 
all accidents in the industry. They were more serious, 
however, as they represented 65 percent of the wage 
loss to workers and also represented the same propor- 
tion of the total amount paid as compensation. The 
average amount paid in compensation on account of 
all logging accidents was $171.53, or more than double 
the average cost of all other industries in Oregon, 
during the year ending June 30, 1915. 

In California individual concerns may carry their 
own risks, and the figures show that the cost ranges 
from 2% cents, the lowest, to 814 cents, the highest, per 
thousand feet of logs, the inference being that these 
concerns, by being placed upon their own responsibility, 
are more zealous in pursuit of accident prevention. 

The report strongly urged first .aid work of every 
kind. The recommendations of the committee were as 
follows: 


1. That by reason of the close alliance between compensa- 
tion and prevention this congress go on record as favoring 
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travel from camp to camp and organize such committees. 

Because of the need for the development of falling an 
bucking methods a committee consisting of the president 
and secretary and members interested in the subject was 
recommended, the committee to give attention and en 
couragement to some mechanical means of facilitating 
falling and bucking operations and render a report at thi 
next congress. 

Safety first committees in logging camps; the forma 
tion of forestry regiments; the formation of a forestr) 
regiment to be employed in logging spruce for the pro 
duction of airplane lumber; the conduct of an active 
campaign in the logging camps to sell Liberty bonds; the 
flying of the national colors at all American and British 
Columbia logging camps; an aggressive food conservation 
campaign in all logging camps, and the development of 
courses at agricultural colleges to be offered to those who 
desire to become camp cooks were ideas all heartily rec 
ommended in the resolutions. 

The work of the Y. M. C. A. in the logging camps and 
the service of the lumber press as well as the daily press 
in the region covered by the congress were heartily com 
mended, and the work of the officers of the association 
was made the subject of a special message of commenda 
tion. Regarding wire cable the following resolution was 
adopted: 

Resolved, That as wire cable and other steel products are 
vital to the production of lumber we request the United States 
Government to consider immediately the methods of the Brit 
ish Government in dealing with this question in British Co 
lumbia and apply the same in the United States herewith. 

A resolution expressing the appreciation of the congress 
for the entertainment provided by the Puget Sound log 
gers’ local committee and to the Admiralty Logging Co. 
for the excursion was adopted. The following in memo- 
riam resolution was adopted: 

The Pacific Logging Congress learned with regret of the 
death of our esteemed fellow member, T. Elford, manager of 
the Shawigan Lake Lumber Co., Victoria, B. C. Mr. Elford 
was one of the loyal supporters of the congress and the pur- 
pose for which it stands and his absence at this session is 
deeply regretted. We shall always remember him kindly. Be it 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to 
the family of the deceased and be spread on the minutes of the 
congress. 

Officers Succeed Themselves 

In the election of officers all of the old officers were re- 
elected as well as the members of the executive commit- 
tee. They are: 

President—W. W. Peed, Hammond Lumber Co., Eureka, Cal. 
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Vice president—T. J. Humbird, Humbird Lumber Co., Sand- 
point, Ida. 

Secretary-treasurer—George M. Cornwall, The Timberman, 
Portland, Ore. 

Executive committee—British Columbia, J. M. Dempsey, 
Vancouver; California, Donald Macdonald, Pacific Lumber 
Co., Scotia; Idaho, H. M. Strathern, Post Falls Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., Post Falls; Montana, W. R. Ballord, 
Somers Lumber Co., Somers; Oregon, A. H. Powers, Smith- 
Powers Logging Co., Powers; Washington, George W. John- 
son, Puget Mill Co., Seattle. 

The following committees for the coming year were 
appointed : 

Committee to arrange defense high lead suit—Joseph Irv- 
ing, Sultan Railway & Timber Co., Everett, Wash., chair- 
man; B. R. Lewis, Clear Lake Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash., 
and George W. Johnson, Puget Mill Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Committee on food conservation in logging camps—J. §. 
Bradley, Bradley Logging Co., Portland, Ore., chairman : 
A. H. Powers, Smith-Powers Logging Co., Powers, Ore.; 
George Palmer, George Palmer Lumber Co., La Grande, Ore. ; 
George T. Gerlinger, Willamette Valley Lumber Co., Dallas, 
Ore.; Alex. Polson, Polson Logging Co., Hoquiam, Wash. : 
Ralph Burnside, Willapa Lumber Co., Raymond, Wash.; J. J. 
Donovan, Bloedel-Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham, Wash. ; 
A. W. Laird, Potlatch Lumber Co., Potlatch, Ida.; Kenneth 
Ross, lumber department Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Bon- 
ner, Mont.; Donald Macdonald, Pacific Lumber Co., Scotia, 
Cal., and E. H. Cox, Weed Lumber Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

Resolutions committee—J. J. Donovan, Bloedel-Donovan 
Lumber Mills, Bellingham, Wash.; J. S. O’Gorman, Wisconsin 
Logging & Timber Co., Portland, Ore., and James O’Hearne, 
English Lumber Co., Mt. Vernon, Wash. 

Committee on forest fire cojperation—Hugh Henry, Oregon 
Forest Fire Association, Portland, Ore., chairman; D. E. 
Stewart, Big Creek Logging Co., Knappa, Ore.; Howard Hol- 
land, Holland, Briggs & Avery, Portland, Ore.; George C. 
Joy, Washington Forest Fire Association, Olympia, Wash. ; 
kK. G. English, English Lumber Co., Mt. Vernon, Wash. : 
George W. Johnson, Puget Mill Co., Seattle, Wash.: W. B. W. 
Armstrong, British Columbia Loggers’ Association, Vancouver, 

3. C.: W. D. Humiston, Potlatch Lumber Co., Potlatch, Wash., 
and D. S. Painter, McCloud Lumber Co., McCloud, Cal. 

Committee to codperate with forestry departments of 
higher educational institutions—Washington, R. W. Vin- 
nedge, North Bend Lumber Co., Edgewick: Oregon, J. 8S. 
O’Gorman, Wisconsin Logging & Timber Co., Portland ; Idaho, 
T. P. Jones, Potlatch Lumber Co., Bovill; Montana, W. R. 
Ballord, Somers Lumber Co., Somers; California, Otis John- 
son, Union Lumber Co., Fort Bragg; British Columbia, J. M. 
Dempsey, Vancouver. 











of Tacoma, was coming 
over and that it caused 
great joy in the ranks of 
the Allies, for they knew 
now that his coming would 
make the ‘‘ woods safer for 
democracy’’ and encourage 
the kaiser to take to the 
tall timbers. 

The banqueters sat eight 
to a table, which promoted 
friendship and_ hilarity. 
One bunch of lumbermen 
from across the line sang 
‘Who are we? Who are 
we? Ordinary lumbermen 
from over in B. C.,’’? and 
at another table sat Tony 
Labbe, Minot Davis, T. 
Jerome, T. Babeock, J. G. J. J. DONOVAN DOING 
Dickson, Bill Burnett, Jo- THE HONORS 
seph Irving and Jack Dempsey, all prominent mill men 
and logging operators. They were so happy that the cor- 
ner policeman, evidently envious, came in and broke up 
the party. It is presumed that someone played a joke on 
them. 

The first speaker was W. W. Peed, who was reélected 
president of the Pacifie Logging Congress that after- 
noon, and he dwelt at length on the value of the logging 
congress to the logging industry and to every logger 
and lumberman on the Pacific coast. His talk was full 
of earnest thought. 

Toastmaster Blake said he thought it remarkable 
that the poor, little logging congress, which had been 
born at the Hoo-Hoo House at Seattle’s exposition 
eight years ago, after being shunted around the coun- 
try, year after year, at Tacoma, Spokane, Bellingham, 
Vaneouver, Portland, San Francisco, and again Port- 
land, should again get back to its birthplace, but he 
was glad it had done so and glad of his part in helping 
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must be done by this country besides talk. The lumber- 
men of the West have just passed thru a serious situa- 
tion with its labor trouble, As a member of the State 
Council of Defense Major Griggs declared he had 
heard representatives of labor and members of this 
board say that they would not support this Government 
until they had got what they wanted. He believed 
such talk was treason if anything could be construed as 
such. 

He deelared that a battalion of men must be fur- 
nished to get spruce, and this statement was greeted 
with loud applause. He said the business men of this 
country must do something, and do it at once, to make 
it possible to finish the war. There must be no quib- 
bling about the price of material or whether or not 
labor will work. Not only must spruce be furnished for 
airplanes but ships must also be built, for labor can not 
continue to keep the industry tied up at this time. 
No doubt laboring men felt that there is a big profit 
and that they want some of it. This phase of the situ- 
ation must be considered. He emphasized the statement 
that has been attributed to General Haig, in charge of 
the British forces at the front, that if he had men and 
the airplanes he could finish the war in sixty days. 
Major Griggs paid a great tribute to the fine body of 
men that were being prepared in this country to go 
to the front, yet he knew they must meet there the 
most efficient enemy that any nation has ever seen. 

In order to get ready and accomplish what must be 
done, the control of industrial affairs must be taken 
away from laboring men and turned over to the Gov- 
ernment, as has been done in England, that spruce 
lumber may be obtained and ships may be built. Won- 
ders have already been accomplished by the lumbermen 
of the north Coast in furnishing thousands of feet of 
lumber for the American Lake cantonment and the Des 
Moines cantonment, the latter being delivered ahead of 
any other lumber. 

The speaker did not believe the American people 
realized what they were facing. With all the luxuries 





AT THE ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE PACIFIC LOGGING CONGRESS HELD AT SEATTLE, WASH., OCT. 19, 1917 


THE BANQUET 


As the saying goes, the ninth annual session of the 
Pacific Logging Congress ended in a ‘‘blaze of glory.’’ 
The visiting loggers and lumbermen to the number of 
350 were the guests at a sumptuous banquet in the main 
dining room of the Hotel Washington, which was filled 
to the limit of its seating capacity. The hosts of the 
occasion were the loggers of Puget Sound. The chair- 
man of the entertainment committee was George W. 
Johnson, of the Puget Mill Co., and former president 
of the Pacifie Coast Loggers’ Association, and much 
credit is due him for successfully carrying out the 
entertainment of the visitors, not only at the banquet 
but on the excursion the day following. The big din- 
ing room was tastefully decorated with flags of the 
allied nations and cut flowers were in profusion on 
every table. 

The entire affair was permeated by an atmosphere of 
patriotie desire to do something for our country and 
for the allied countries now engaged in the greatest 
struggle in the history of the world. Patriotic airs 
were played by the orchestra and patriotic songs were 
interspersed with the dining and the speaking. On 
every table, at every plate, beside the menu was a 
four-page card giving the words of ‘‘ America,’’ ‘‘ Rally 
Round the Flag’’ and the ‘‘Star Spangled Banner.’’ 

E. P. Blake, of Seattle, the first president of the 
logging congress, acted as toastmaster, and established 
a reputation that masters of ceremonies at future log- 
ging congress banquets will endeavor to emulate. Dur- 
ing the repast, from time to time, he read alleged tele- 
grams from celebrities to celebrities present, one being 
addressed to Judge Flewelling and presumed to be from 
the former ruler of Russia, Nicholas, which read in 
substance: “‘T see that you are still the ezar of all the 
timbermen and loggers of the Pacific coast. How in 
h— do you do it?’’ 

Another was supposedly from the American contin- 
gent somewhere in France and stated that the news had 
just been received in France that Maj. E. G. Griggs, 


to bring it into the world. He ‘asked Maj. E. G. Griggs, 
of Tacoma, the warhorse of association workers of the 
Pacific coast and one of its most public spirited busi- 
ness men, to tell whether spruce was superior to fir 
for ‘‘airplane flights of oratory.’’ 


The Spruce Supply and Labor 

In replying Major Griggs, who expects to leave soon 
for France, leaving the great business at which he is 
the head to go to the front as a major in one of the 
forest regiments, said that as he had not as yet received 
his commission he felt that he could talk, and he empha- 
sized the fact that the lumbermen and loggers of the 
Pacifie coast must think about the need of spruce that 
must be furnished to help end the war. Something 











(LEFT) MISSES E. O’CONNOR AND M. McINTYRE, AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARIES, AND GEORGE W. JOHN- 
SON, CHAIRMAN ENTERTAINMENT COM- 
MITTEE AT CAMP 


and comforts they enjoy at home it is impossible to 
believe what the people of the allied countries are 
doing and suffering. He declared that public senti 
ment should be awakened to the seriousness of the situ 
ation. One of the most pitiful things that had come 
to his attention was the strike at Willapa Harbor, where 
the mayor of Raymond, Wash., was allied with the 
strikers, who were not I. W. W.’s but alleged to be 
affiliated with labor union organizations, and who helped 
them in their tie-up of war preparations in the effort to 
secure their point of an 8-hour day. 

Major Griggs said that at his own mill in Tacoma a 
German spy, who it was afterward shown had been 
involved in other German plots to destroy industry in 
this country and who was supported by German money, 
threatened to blow up the homes of the workmen in 
the mills and destroy their families if they would not 
leave their work and strike. With these German spies 
the I. W. W.’s made their headquarters and, what 
made the situation worse, local politicians and officials 
were backing these men, endeavoring to tie up the 
sawmills engaged in getting out lumber needed for 
war preparations. Finally the Federal Government 
took a hand and these men are now in Federal jails. 
The sad part of it was that politicians and city officials 
countenanced and sympathized with and encouraged 
this sort of thing, hoping to secure favor from the 
laboring classes and votes. ‘‘It is this kind of cattle 
that have been causing the trouble,’’ declared the 
major. He then asked all those present to pledge them 
selves to stay with the men that are going to the 
front, to help this country prepare itself for the conflict 
before it, to rise, and everyone of the nearly 350 present 
rose to a man and cheered loudly and then sang 
“¢ Ameriea.’’ 

Patriotism in Humor and Seriously 

J. J. Donovan, of Bellingham, former president of 
the Pacific Logging Congress, complimented Tacoma 
and the State in having Major Griggs as a citizen, 
declaring that he was a leader in everything—president 
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of the Tacoma Chamber of Commerce, former president 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, major of 
the only cavalry troop in the State at one time—one 
of the strong men of the nation. He said he was not 
surprised when he was assisting George S. Long in 
selecting men for the Forestry Regiment to go to 
France that Major Griggs should appear before them 
and say: ‘‘I want to go to France to help make the 
world safe for democracy.’’ He told him he could not 
be spared from his business, from his family, from the 
State Council of Defense, but he declared that he 
would go and was going to risk his life in crossing the 
ocean, which is no small risk. At this statement all 
those present arose and waved and cheered in honor of 
Major Griggs. ; 

Mr. Donovan facetiously told of an effort of a com- 
mittee from the Logging Congress, of which he was a 
member, believing that Scotland, Ireland atid Wales 
after the war would have their own government, as has 
Canada, to endeavor to arrange among those prominent 
in the Logging Congress for presidents of these differ- 
ent countries. It was decided that Judge A. L. Flew- 
elling should be president of Wales and that James 
O’Hearne should be president of Ireland, without com- 
petition, but when it came to select a president for 
Scotland there were George Cornwall, Donald McDon- 
ald, Ronald MeDonald, Dan MeGillicuddy, Kenneth 
Ross and H. M. Strathern, and that they had finally 
decided on Strathern because he had sung before 
Queen Victoria in days gone by, but they would only 
recommend him to the Peace Congress if he would sing 
** Annie Laurie’’ at the banquet. 

Becoming serious, Mr. Donovan told of great masses 
of troops which had been seen in Germany six years 
ago when he visited there, and declared that for thirty 
years Germany had been preparing for this war, but 
that she was now shaking, and he believed the war 
would be over in a year from now, but if it is, he 
declared, it would be because of the spruce of Willapa 
Harbor, for it was reported that General Haig had 


declared that if he could get 10,000 airplanes he would 
end the war up very quickly. Turning to Major Griggs, 
Mr. Donovan said: 

‘*God be with you, Major Griggs, and may you do 
your part speedily to end this great carnage, the worst 
the world has ever seen and, we all pray, that we will 
never again see, and at its conclusion may you return 
safely to your home and to your hosts of friends here.’’ 

Mr. Strathern made good, and after thanking the 
loggers of Puget Sound for their hospitality sang 
‘* Annie Laurie.’’ 

R. B. Allen, secretary of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, Seattle, emphasized the need of 
doing things to help in the war preparations. He 
declared that contracts had been let on the Pacific 
coast for 100 wooden ships, and it is possible this would 
be extended to 121 ships; that there was great work 
ahead for the lumbermen in furnishing spruce airplane 
stock as well as fir that is now being ordered for the 
same purpose. 

A resolution introduced by Major Griggs declared 
that as General Haig had said that 10,000 airplanes 
would end the war and that as only one-third enough 
spruce is now being furnished for the construction of 
airplanes all present would pledge themselves to help 
get out this material with speed. By standing vote this 
was pledged unanimously, and the dinner was con- 
cluded by the singing of the ‘‘Star Spangled Banner.’’ 


SATURDAY’S EXCURSION 


As usual, Saturday, the third day allotted to the log- 
gers for their Pacific Logging Congress, was devoted to 
a trip to a logging camp. Today’s excursion was made 
to the logging camps of the Admiralty Logging Co., 
between Seattle and Everett. This concern is managed 
by E. S. Grammer and is allied with the Puget Mill Co. 
Probably 250 loggers and ladies left Seattle at 9:30 
a.m. on the good ship Washington, on the side of which 
was a large banner telling that it was the Pacific Log- 
ging Congress excursion. Browns Bay was reached 
at 11:30, after a journey over the beautiful waters of 





Puget Sound. There the party boarded five flat cars 
on which were improvised seats and the trip of eight 
miles to camp was made over the company logging 
railroad, up over some steep grades that made the 
loggers open their eyes and two locomotives puff. 

The camps are well located on high ground and the 
buildings are constructed around an open square. Thi 
bunkhouses take care of sixteen men each. Showe: 
baths with hot and cold water are provided for the men. 
The entire camps appeared to be clean, sanitary ani 
comfortable. The big dining room interested th 
visitors most, however, and soon after their arrival] 
the welcome dinner gong sounded and the entire part) 
was seated in the big room, where a splendid lunch, that 
was really a dinner, was enjoyed by all, from salad t: 
fruit, with meats, cakes, puddings, cheese, coffee ani 
tea and all in profusion. At this camp the cooking i: 
done by women and ten girls wait on the table. It wa: 
home cooking, and it made a hit. 

After lunch the train was boarded and a trip wa: 
made to where the visiting loggers were given an oppor 
tunity to witness some excellent high lead logging 
On the way back the party saw an interesting sight 
A tall and shapely fir, towering over 200 feet in th 
air, had been stripped of its branches up to about 161: 
feet from the ground. At this point the top was 
chopped off by J. W. Todd, the company’s head rigger 
who climbed the tree, fastened himself by means of a 
rope that he used in climbing, and deliberately chopped 
off the top, which was 22 inches in diameter at that 
point, and it fell to the ground with a crash. He was 
13 minutes climbing up and 25 minutes in cutting off 
the top. This tree is to be used as a spar for the high 
lead. It was an interesting sight, but the time occupied 
in taking it in made it necessary to forego a proposed 
trip to the Government locks at Ballard, thru them and 
on into Lakes Union and Washington. The good ship 
Washington therefore returned direct to the Seattle 
waterfront, which was reached at 5 o’elock. This 
ended a very enjoyable day, the last one of the ninth 
annual Pacifie Logging Congress. 





SOUTHERN LOGGERS CONFER ON EFFICIENCY 


Annual Meeting Considers Many Phases of Woods Work and Adapts Them to Patriotism— 


Practical Papers and Discussions Afford Much New Light 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


New ORLEANS, La., Oct. 24.—Nearly one hundred 
members of the Southern Logging Association met on 
the twelfth floor of the Grunewald Hotel Wednesday 
morning for the opening session of its seventh annual 
meeting. The first day’s program proved rich in papers 
and in discussions for solving problems now facing log- 
ging operators due to labor scarcity and its high cost. 

President Oscar Marsan welcomed the members in a 
brief, fitting speech expressing his gratification at the 
large attendance, which proved the association’s practical 
value. He said that never in the history of the logging 
industry has need for greater efficiency and economy in 
logging operations been more apparent than now, adding: 


Due to the diverting of a million men from the ranks of 
industry and commerce to the defense of democracy the lum- 
ber industry has given its share; men are harder to get and 
keep than ever before. Our supreme duty is to find ways 
and means to overcome the adverse conditions, and for that 
reason this meeting is devoted to the question of man and 
animal efficiency in logging operations ; to the subject of con- 
servation; to methods of paying men for falling; relative 
costs of logging large and small timber—these are scheduled 
for attention. This seventh annual program of ours is princi- 
pally a war program dedicated to discovering the one great, 
vital, patriotic question of today, as to how you and I and 
each one of us may do our part toward winning the war and 
making the world a safe place for the growth of the indi- 
vidual and the development of democracy. 


The Secretary-Treasurer’s Report 
Secretary James Boyd then read his report as the sec- 
retary and treasurer, recording the work of the year 
just finished and the outlook for that to come. The re- 
port read in part as follows: 


This is our seventh annual meeting, which we believe you 
will find to be of more value to you than any of its prede- 
cessors. As always, the endeavor has been to present a pro- 
gram of practical subjects. Many of them may appear to be 
a repetition of those discussed in other years, but when we 
remember that what you are most interested in is your 
regular daily work it will be conceded that the way to obtain 
the best results from these meetings is to discuss each branch 
or department, beginning with the falling of the trees and 
ending with the loading of the logs on the cars and carrying 
them to their destinations. Several addresses will be made, 
but the greater part of the program is given over to dis- 
cussions. Those who have attended the meetings of the 
association are well grounded in this method of conducting 
our meetings, but we wish those who are here for the first 
time, to whom we give a most hearty welcome, to feel as free 
as the regulars to give their opinions and to ask questions, 
for our sole object in being here is to help ourselves and help 
our neighbors to solve each other’s problems, so that we will 
be more efficient to our employers, 

The secretary reports a greater interest on the part of 
manufacturers in the association than in any other year. 
Old members have promptly paid their dues, and only two 
have resigned due to having cut out their holdings, and 
thirteen new members have been received. The last annual 
meeting amended the constitution, creating a class of mem- 
bership for logging superintendents as individuals, who are in 
charge of woods operations. We invite lumber companies, 
logging contractors and superintendents present today to 
become members of the association before they leave. 

The need is felt for a meeting in the northern part of the 
territory, so it is suggested that a semiannual meeting be 
held in Memphis some time in the early part of January, if 
that date meets with the views of those in that vicinity. 


The report of the treasurer showed balance on hand 
October 24, 1916, of $550.21, and receipts from dues to 
October 23, 1917, $740.00, a total of $1,290.21. Dis- 
bursements, in twelve items, totalled $1,168.53, leaving a 
balance on hand October 24, 1917, of $121.68. 

R. D. Forbes, State forester of Louisiana, gave a 
splendid address on conservation of southern pine for- 











V. C. LANGLEY, OF LAUREL, MISS. ; 
An Authority on Human Efficiency Applied 


ests. He declared that the present reckless methods of 
logging would mean the destruction of southern timber 
resources within the next two decades; that many mills 
would cut out in the next five years, many more within 
ten, and most of them under twenty. He announced the 
need of a new conception of our forest wealth. ‘‘The 
forest is not a mine but a crop,’’ he declared; ‘‘not 
something that once utilized could within human time be 
used again, but something that, used with foresight and 
wisdom, will constantly renew itself. There are two great 
stumbling blocks to acceptance of the forest as a crop. 
The first view that the forests were inexhaustible is no 
longer believed. The second mistaken idea is that timber 
can not be grown short of two generations or more. This 
view is not justified by recent studies in forestry. Lob- 
lolly pine has been shown to produce 8,000 to 10,000 feet 
an acre in old field stands 25 years old, and 10,000 to 
14,000 feet in 30-year stands. Shortleaf in’ the same 
period will produce 8,000 to 11,000 feet. Longleaf will 
yield not less than short leaf and can be profitably tapped 
at 25 years for turpentine if not tapped too heavily.’’ 
The speaker believes that any pine operation can be put 
on a basis where the stumpage will become available to 
the logging mill continuously or until the land becomes 
more valuable for other purposes than timber growing. 
Of the problem of cut-over lands Mr. Forbes declared: 


You can not use cut-over lands for agriculture and grazing 
merely by waving a wand. The South adds 10,000,000 acres 
annually to its cut-over area and enough farmers, live stock 
and capital are available to utilize only a small percentage. 
You have these for some of the land; for the rest you haven’t, 
but you do have the trees. Their growth is amazing; while 
you are waiting and working for all these other-things the 
trees can be growing, paying taxes and running your sawmills 
until the time when the land is really in demand for grazing 
or agriculture, 


The Human Element in Woods Work 


V. ©. Langley, of the Wausau Southern Lumber Co., 
Laurel, Miss., talked on ‘‘Man Efficiency.’’ He said in 
part that the fundamental and essential principle of man 
on a logging operation is that he be a man. He must 
have brains, ability, intuition and be not afraid of work. 
The superintendent must be a man who commands the 
respect of the entire organization and he should use care 
in selecting his foreman. The organization of the camp 
is the most important feature in obtaining loyalty from 
the laborers. It should be located in a healthful place 
and kept clean and sanitary. The selection of the cook is 
important. The men should be well fed if efficiency is 
to be obtained and efficiency means power, producing the 
results intended with the least effort of power expended. 

And when we speak of man efficiency on a logging operation 
we speak of organization, for no man can be efficient unéess 
the organization runs like a well lubricated engine. When 
you hear of a logging operation that has accidents and law 
suits and its reports show excessive logging cost they are 
caused by incompetency. In the organization of a lumbet 
operation it is divided into six departments: track, skidding, 
loading, transportation, sawing and boarding. Get well or- 
ganized crews ; school a man to one special job and keep him 
there. This is the day of specializing to cut costs. Keep 
the entire organization on the move and talk over each day 
with the foremen how time and expense can be reduced with- 
out impairing efficiency. Keep duplicate parts for all ma- 
chines in the tool car and have competent men on the job to 
make replacements in the shortest possible time. 

I believe that to get maximum efficiency from any man 
we must eliminate the diversions, found in many camps, of 
women, gambling and drinking. Put the camp on wheels 
and take the men to town on Saturday nights to their families 
and bring them back Monday morning. Make a 9 o clock 
curfew law and put out the lights then. If you find a man 
overcome with liquor turn him over to the authorities. Or- 
ganize a Y. M. C. A. and have good reading matter and you 
will find an improvement in the morale of the workmen. 
Have a doctor inspect the camp and men once a week for 
symptoms of disease and imperfect sanitation. Rig up a 
shower bath, get hot water from the locomotive and require 
the men to keep clean. We can not work by a fixed given 
rule, but should treat each case according to its environment. 

Considerable discussion followed Mr. Langley’s excel- 
lent paper. Secretary Boyd said that the slow man gen- 
erally hates his job and the object should be to teach him 
to do his work easily and efficiently. President Marsan 
declared that the men must be well fed, and that the 
camp must be kept sanitary and attractive. He works 
men half an hour less during the fall and winter seasons, 
gets them in early and finds he gets as much work as 
otherwise. He declared that good treatment will keep 
labor and that he had not spent a dollar looking for 
labor; that he has had negroes on his payroll twenty-four 
years; that he does not allow a woman in the camp and 
never had any fighting or cutting. 

S. J. Hinton, of the Finkbine Lumber Co., Stillmore, 
Miss., employs married men as far as possible and gets 
rid of all trouble makers. He declared that he had not 
heard an oath or objectionable word in his camp in the 
last- four years; that he has schools‘and churches and all 
go to church on Sundays, and the only thing he has not 
been able to stamp out is crap shooting by negroes. 

R. L. Weathersby, of the Kirby Lumber Co., said that 
he used the task system exclusively; the labor situation 
was bad beeause of the draft but was getting better. 

Mr. Lee, of the Industrial Lumber Co., said that his 
steel laying erew handles six rails per man, which is above 
the average reported. 
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The Ailments of Live Stock 


The address by Dr. N. M. Parker, of the Louisiana 
State Live Stock Sanitary Board, on ‘‘ Diseases of Horses, 
Mules and Oxen Employed in Logging Operations, and 
Their Prevention,’’ provoked the greater part of the 
questions and discussions in the morning session. It was 
extremely practical and at its close dozens of questions 
about combating diseases in live stock were asked him. 
Dr. Parker said in part: : 

The care and conservation of live stock are of grave im- 
portance at this time owing to the fact that great numbers 
of mules and horses will be taken out of industrial service 
by war necessities. When you go into the market to replace 
an animal lost or displaced you deprive some one else, and if 
present conditions exist for some time it will be a case of do 
without should you lose an animal. It is the bounden duty 
of every man to try to conserve and maintain the efficiency 
of animals. If an animal is properly fed there is rare occa- 
sion to lose its services, especially if yokes and harnesses 
are properly fitted. Any condition tending to weaken an 
animal lowers its resistance and invites disease. Ignoring 
the human side and looking solely to the standpoint of efli- 
ciency, a third more work can be accomplished if every animal 
in a team is properly equipped. 

The principal diseases common to animals are digestive 
disorders and comenus. The first is due mainly to improper 
feeding and exposure. The other disease of a specific nature 
may be brought on by some cause like tuberculosis in the ox 
and influenza in the horse. Any act that lowers an animal’s 
powers of resistance will create a favorable field for diseases. 
Digestive disorders may be avoided largely if teeth are regu- 
larly attended and care is taken in selecting the proper food, 
avoiding rations with too much fiber and free from mold or 
rot. Animals must be properly housed also, for if they are 
not they lose energy to stand exposure and they must be fed 
more. Above all, stock must have access to clean water, for 
bad water is the most common source of infection. Provide 
a clean space for the animals to stay in and digest their food 
when idle, free of filth, excessive moisture and dangerous ob- 
jects. If an animal has a rough coat, treat it for worms on 
general principles. Where anthrax is prevalent vaccinate 
early in the spring. 

Dr. Parker deplored the spread of tuberculosis in oxen 
and advised cleanliness and proper food to raise their 
power of resistance, and urged that oxen be tested on 
the least suspicion of infection, saying that if diseased 
they should be disposed of and the troughs and premises 
should be disinfected. 

The Mechanical Side 


Much interest was manifested in a ‘‘ Toots-E’’ logger’s 
electric steam signal whistle installed in a room adjoin- 
ing the convention hall by C. M. Lovsted & Co., of Seattle, 
Wash. The sessions were called together and adjourned 
by this whistle, which is being employed with great suc- 
cess by loggers on the Pacific coast. The company has 
also received some nice export orders for its whistle, 
which enables the saving of time in loading logs. 

G. L. Swabb, secretary-manager of the Heisler Locomo- 
tive Works, Erie, Pa., has on display a model of the 
Heisler geared locomotive, which was a center of attrac- 
tion before and after the regular meeting hours. 


FIRST AFTERNOON 


The first paper of the afternoon session was by Will 
L. Hall, representing the Sweet Feed Manufacturers’ 
Association, of Memphis, Tenn., on the ‘‘ Advantages 
of a Balanced Ration for Feeding Horses, Mules and 
Oxen Employed in Logging Operations.’’ He declared 
it a sin to neglect the care of the motive power of 
operations and said that not an engine in a logging 
camp is not better cared for than any team of oxen or 
span of mules. No animal, he said, can thrive on one 
kind of food; it must have a balaneed ration. Oxen 
improperly fed have no opportunity to digest food and 
get rest. There is no excuse for the proverbial skinni- 
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ness of oxen if fed a balanced ration, and they will do 
more work. The same principle applies to horses and 
mules. Mr. Hall declared that black strap molasses 
would cure nine-tenths of the digestive disorders of 
domestic animals. His association would gladly figure 
out any member’s feeding problems if given statistics 
of his operations and the foods available. 

‘<The greatest science today, one which is being given 
even more consideration than medicine itself, is die- 
tetics,’? said Mr. Hall. ‘‘We find this science being 
included in our high school courses in order that the 
srowing generation will be developed and that we shall 
continue the leading nation in the world in physical 
and mental ability. If the question of feeding the 
human race is so vitally necessary, then no one can 
dispute the fact that scientific feeding of domestic 
animals also means their proper physical development, 
even if their brain development is not a figure.’’ 

Mr. Hall quoted Prof. W. A. Henry as giving the 
following definition for the term ‘‘balanced ration’’: 


‘¢A balanced ration is the food, or combination of 
feed, furnishing the several nutrients, crude protein, 
carbohydrates and fat in such proportions and amounts 
as will properly and without excess nourish a given 
animal for twenty-four hours.’’ Continuing he said: 

We will not on this occasion attempt to discuss the merits 
or demerits of any particular feeding material, but there are 
one or two vital points that we can not refrain from impress- 
ing upon you today in connection with the proper utilization 
of feed and foodstuffs. Under present war conditions the 
European countries are short approximately 600,000,000 
bushels of wheat. We must supply this deficiency. We can 
not ask our Allies to fight in the trenches on empty stomachs 
when it is within our power to feed ourselves abundantly and 
at the same time give them the staff of life. To win this 
war even the cornmeal and oat feeds should cost us just as 
much money as flour; we can readily utilize them here to good 
advantage and let our wheat food, which can be handled 
better at the front, go to the boys who are fighting for us in 


the trenches. 
Cost of Falling. 

Reed Gammill, of the Gammill Lumber Co., Pela- 
hatchie, Miss., was unable to be present to read his 
paper on ‘‘Method of Paying Men for Falling Trees 
in Use in a Section of Mississippi,’’ but this matter 
was discussed in round table fashion and was produc- 
tive of much good information. Mr. Parker, of the 
Bienville Lumber Co., Forest, Miss., said that it was 
paying 314 cents per stick, which made the average 
felling cost about 60 cents a thousand; small saws and 
filers were furnished and the filer was paid $3.25 a day. 
The speaker said that he had lots of trouble with 
labor. Mr. Smith, of the Jordan River Lumber Co., 
Kiln, Miss., said that it was paying 5 cents a stick and 
up and a 40-foot log totaled an average cost of 75 
cents a thousand. He had had lots of trouble with 
flat head labor. Mr. Langley, of the Wausau Southern 
Co., said that all labor is paid by the day and he finds 
this a most satisfactory way. He gets timber cut the 
right lengths; he pays $1.80 to $2.20, according to cut, 
and the logs must be cut the right lengths; the cost 
last year was 24.4 cents a thousand. Mr. Cassiday, 
of the Lyon Lumber Co., said that it paid 50 cents a 
thousand for pine and 80 cents for hardwoods. The 
sawyer puts the number on the log and if short he is 
called down. He can not cut shortleaf pine lower than 
the 12-inch stump, and hardwood runs 18 to 20 inches, 


Timbers for Ship Building 


The round table discussion of ‘‘Methods of Getting 
Out Timber for Ship Building Requirements; Falling 
of Timber and Cutting Into Logs’’ provoked a lengthy 
discussion and nearly every man present reported 
trouble in getting big timbers. The use of teams to 
log big timbers was declared almost universal and all 
reported excessive logging costs, but one or two of 
those who go ahead of the regular operation find not 
only expensive logging but damages to forests because 
of skidding, and the fire hazard is increased by leav- 
ing the tops. Mr. Lee, of the Industrial Lumber Co., 
said that it built extra spurs and also put on teams 
and was wasting lots of timber in getting out ship 
timbers. Mr. Wilder, of the Richton Lumber Co., re- 
ported the same conditions. W. W. Goodson, of the 
Sabine Lumber Co, reported trouble in finding timbers 
large enough. 

W. H. Nalty, of the Hammond Lumber Co., expressed 
the belief that all other problems should give way to 
the most important one of getting out these ship tim- 
bers for the Government to build ships with which to 
hasten the end of the war. He said he was logging 
small timber and was going to considerable expense 
to team out big logs. C. B. Lindsey, of Fullerton, La., 
reported no trouble but is getting big timbers right 
along with the regular cut. 8S. J. Hinton said that the 
Finkbine Lumber Co is getting most of its big logs 
with teams and it has just finished one ship schedule 
after sixty days and is at work on another. R. L. 
Weathersby reported six mills of the Kirby Lumber 
Co. cutting ship timbers with little trouble. Mr. Col- 
lins, of the Marathon Lumber Co., said it was getting 
out white oak but no pine. Mr. Langley said that the 
Wausau Southern Lumber Co. is cutting on its second 
schedule and had little trouble with the first. Mr. 
Carr, of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., reported that it had 
finished three schedules of flitches and has four more; 
it skidded most of it at an extra cost. Mr. MacGregor 
reported the Delta Land & Timber Co. using both teams 
and skidders at its Neame and Carson (Tex.) mills. 

J. EK. Rhodes, seeretary-manager of the Southern 
Pine Association, told the loggers that theirs is a heavy 
responsibility, as the building of ships depends upon 
them. Of 250 schedules accepted only fifteen are com- 
pleted, and all must be delivered by next September. 
He said that twenty-three ship yards are down now 
for lack of timber; that his association is preparing 
to construct one 2,500-ton wooden vessel out of smaller 
timbers as an experiment for ocean traffic, and hoped 
that after the war the ship building industry would 
be continued extensively. 


Cost Conditions in Logging Timber 


Two causes prevented the presentation at thi: meet- 
ing of the results of a study of ‘‘Relative Costs of 
Logging Large and Small Timber.’’ One was a short- 
age of men, which compelled several companies to 
decline to make the study. In lieu of this Secretary 
Boyd asked W. W. Ashe, acting assistant forester of 
the United States, to write the association of the 
importance of knowledge of the costs of such logging 
and the methods by which obtained. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 


_The Thursday morning session of the Southern Log- 
ging Congress was devoted to a round table discussion of 
methods and costs of logging operations. The discussion 
centered on track laying machines and at the close of the 
association motion pictures of the Bell track laying 
machine in operation were shown. The loggers mani- 
fested great interest and the unanimous conclusion of all 
the loggers that use machines was that any machine is 
superior to the old style of laying logging lines. The Bell 


and Kilbie types of machines were described, but the 
majority of a dozen loggers who operate machines have 
the Bell type. The number of rails torn up and laid 
down to a man with a machine varies according to condi- 
tions, but the daily average was stated to be six or better. 
Every man who owns a track laying machine said he 
would not do without it and one said it cut his operating 
costs in half, while all testified that labor was easier to 
keep with a machine because the work is much easier. 

A general discussion covering all operations in getting 
logs from the woods to the mill pond followed. The lowest 
cost per thousand feet, log scale, from stump to pond, 
including cutting, skidding, loading, hauling, track and 
main line maintenance, was given as $1.85 by Mr. Black- 
well, of the Gilchrist-Fordney Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss. 
The costs reported ran as high as $3.70 where conditions 
were abnormal, altho the general average was around 
$2.50. All reported abnormal wages and labor conditions 
and many were going to make further increases in wages, 
The lowest pay reported was $1.25 a day with board, by 
Mr. McGowan, of the Smith Lumber Co., Chapman, Ala. 





G. L. SWABB, ERIE, PA.; 
Secretary Heisler Locomotive Works 


He said board costs only 50 cents a day a man. His 
company raises most of the vegetables used on a big truck 
farm and serves all the bacon, three times a day, that 
each man can eat. 


Regulating Costs 


Before the round table discussion Secretary Boyd 
passed out a compilation of cost sheets for pine opera- 
tions and expressed regret that so few had submitted cost 
sheets. However, the information he had compiled proved 
instructive and worth while. The discussion revealed no 
uniform wage scale among the mills, but each superin- 
tendent pays what he has to. The opinion was expressed 
that wages should not be raised to compete with cotton 
picking or similar seasonal high wage occupations, but 
rather work carried on short handed for a time, Also 
that operators should not hire each other’s men at more 
money. It was brought out that mills along the rivers 
have less trouble in getting help than those in the hills, 
as the negroes want to be near water and towns, R. Lee 
Bass, of the Newell Lumber Co., Eunice, La., said that 
the cost of skidding, including teams, all labor, wire rope, 
fuel and part of his salary, was $1.11 per thousand feet 
for the last year. The company is cutting in timber run- 
ning 8,000 feet to the acre. The logs are loaded on flat 
ears with a rapid loader at a cost of 15 cents a thousand 
feet. Five men compose the main line and loading crew. 
The loader is fired with wood, but the locomotives with 
coal, $2 being paid for wood. The engineer is paid $3.75, 
the fireman $2.50 a day. The sawyers are paid 50 cents 
a thousand feet in pine and a dollar in hardwood timber, 
the men furnishing the tools. The wire cable is not lubri- 
cated. The company pays 10 cents for hewn ties. 

S. J. Hinton, of the Finkbine Lumber Co., Stillmore, 
Miss., said that his company uses 4-line Clyde rehaul 
skidders with twenty-five men to a crew, which handles 
80,000 feet a day, log scale. The loading is done with an 
American loader. The skidder man is paid $100 a month 
and the drum man $2.25 a day. All salaried men getting 
$80 a month or over in the woods get bonuses of from 
$6 to $8 a month, depending on the output. The loading 
costs 17 cents a thousand feet. The company pays com- 
mon labor $1.75 a day and is paying 10 cents for ties 
delivered on the tracks and 17 cents for-ties delivered at 
the mill. The total cost of operation per thousand feet 
from the stump to the pond is $2.97, with a 35 percent 
overrun. Wood is used for fuel at $1 a cord. Mr. Enochs, 
of the Finkbine Lumber Co., D’Lo, Miss., said that he 
followed the same plan as Mr. Hinton in getting logs. 
The logs average 300 feet. Thirty-five cents a thousand 
is paid for cutting and everything is furnished. Wood 
is used as fuel at the cost of a dollar a cord. The skidder 
foreman is paid $125 a month, the engineers $3, the drum 
pulley men $2.50, the loader $5, the chokerman $2, the 
steel gang $1.75 a day. It costs 70 cents a thousand, log 
seale, to lay tracks. 

Mr. Smith, of the Jordan River Lumber Co., Kiln, Miss., 
where a Bell track layer is being employed, said a crew 
of sixteen men handles 80 rails up and down daily. The 
rails weigh sixty-five pounds and seventeen ties are laid to 
the rail. The company would not be without the machine. 
The labor is paid $1.75 a day. A Detroit skidder and 
Barnhart loader are used and handle nearly a thousand 
logs a day. Mr. Blackwell, of the Gilchrist-Fordney 
Lumber Co., said the company has a home-made track 
layer, which cost $1,000 twenty-eight months ago. He 
said labor is kept better with a machine and that he would 
not try to build log spurs without one. The steel gang is 
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paid $1.75 a day. The cost from the stump to the mill 
is $1.85. 

Mr. Cooper, of the Horseshoe Lumber Co., River Falls, 
Ala., said that with a Bell track laying machine 100 rails 
are taken up and laid down daily with fourteen men. 
Mr. McGowan said that skidding costs 50 cents a thousand 
and track laying 50 cents. He pays 6 cents for slab ties, 
15 cents for hewn ties and 20 cents for hardwood ties. 
The company is operating a new Ledgerwood skidder and 
loader, which is satisfactory. His loading costs, he said, 
were below the average. Mr. Cassidy, of the Lyon Lum- 
ber Co., Garyville, La., rents and operates a Kilbie track 
layer, with which five and one-half rails to the man are 
laid daily. Twenty men are used, who are paid 19 cents 
an hour; 244 cents a running foot is paid for clearing the 
right of way 16 feet wide. The skidder foreman is paid 
$125 a month and the loader $4 a day. Mr. Lee, of the 
Industrial Lumber Co., Elizabeth, La., said that his con- 
cern is laying track by hand, six rails to the man being 
the average. The trackmen are paid $2.20 and the 
spikers $2.30 a day. Cull ties are paid for at the rate of 
8 cents. The drum men are paid $3.60 a day. The cost 
from the stump to the log pond is $2.48, log scale. Wood 
is burnt at $1.65 a cord. 

At this point those in attendance at the Congress were 


advised of an invitation to a banquet at the Cosmopolitan 
Hotel, Friday night at 7:30, to be given by the Clyde 
Iron Works, of Duluth, Minn., an invitation which was 
accepted. 


DISCUSS HARDWOOD LOGGING PROBLEMS 


Thursday morning the hardwood men held a meeting 
of their own, an interesting feature of which was the sub- 
mission of comparative cost sheets showing a general in- 
crease in stump to mill expense for 1917 over 1916. One 
report fixed the increase at $1.25 a thousand feet, due 
principally to the higher cost of labor, the coal and sup- 
ply inerease figures were partly responsible. A repre- 
sentative of an Alabama firm reported the stump to mill 
cost in 1916 as $4.17 and in 1917 as $6.53, log scale. A 
Louisiana operator reported the 1916 cost as $4.49 and 
the 1917 cost as $6.60, log scale. A Mississippi firm, 
with a mixed pine and hardwood operation, proved the 
only exception to. the general rule, reporting logging costs 
for both years at $4.24. The increased cost in this case 
was offset by new economies. The cost sheet showed a 
range in stump to mill expense for 1917 of from around 
$4.24 to $7.76, the latter figure being for a thousand feet, 
board measure. 

The question of proper height of stumps bobbed up, as 


» COMPILATION OF YELLOW PINE DATA SHEETS 


Following is a compilation of several of the data sheets received from yellow pine mills. 
*same operation for 1916 and 1917; **oil burned; ***$61 ton manufactured mixed food; 


expense; O., oats; H., hay; Alf., alfalfa hay. 


L.&8. L. 
L.&é8.L. January to 





Year 1916 June 30, 17 1916 : 

Capacity. mill,....csssces *50,850,000 *25,217,000 *30,475,000 
eee -474 .509 -56 
Skidding— 

DE cvhcndeanseenoes Meee sussex —. buenos 

1 eee 1.294 1.583 1.71 
Distance skidded........ 1.000 1.000 ae 
Distance hauled......... -400 375 2640 
C0 OS See -199 .242 ot 
SO Ae OL owen ee +5300 .386 -484 .30 
J ae Se O.-H. O.-H. Corn 
I OS en 42 a Senco. 
J a aoe 2 060 dee wee 
CO 1 a soe oe 
Building main line— 

DTC ckGsasGtehauses sees 2 5 

DEMME cababees.  aosshs — depend 265 

Cost per mile.. - $11000 ol. 

Grade, percent........ ne: | Scbese® ###Sb6 808 
Building spurs— 

0 aa re S See 9 

SIPC CccinGhakess Goaens $$  swessre -197 

COet Or mile.....c00. .40 |) ee 

Grade, percent........ . _ie6ake Skene 
No. in steel gang........ 18-25 18-25 12 
Lo) | aa 60-45 45 35 
No. geared locomotives. 3 3 1 
Rod locomotives........ 2 2 2 
Main line haul, miles.... 27 29 12 
Coal burned— 

Tons per year......... Bee \aweees 48 «asics 

oS 2 2.20 Op Gena 

Dif cccasites j.§ssnses qj. ‘eseees | secee ; 
Wood burned— 

Corgs per year........ [en ° .Sehees 4 Ss¥nee 

(ost Per. Cord... ..... [ie - &ecuue 1.25 

eck ebibh) na eeees 0. sseeas.  § sewes 
ee eee Skeleton steel bunks Skel. 
LO Fes) rs 30 30 16 
>= ee 27 27 15 
Pi DOREPE cscsuss .veesse qo. “»ssas 1.05 
Total cost, tree to pond. 3.63 4.16 4.357 

B.M. BLM. L.S. 

Character of country.... Rough M’ntainous Hilly 


Stand feet per acre..... 10000 10000 9000 
Cost Sheets of Mills from 45,000 to 100,000 

In the following statement of costs reported by other 
pine mills the capacity is given first: 

Log cutting 100,000, l.s. 50 cents; 90,000, b.m. 36 cents; 
75,000, b.m. 43 cents, b.m. 35 cents, b.m. 50 cents, l.s. 37% 
to 40 cents including scaler; 60,000, b.m. 45 cents; 50,000, 
b.m. 44 cents, b.m. 25 cents; 45,000 b.m. 33 cents. 


Skidding—100,000, rolling country, from track to 750 feet, 
steam lLs., 60 cents, teams lLs., 33 cents, one-half mile; 
90,000 steam 500 feet, level but thick and wet, b.m., 36 
cents; 75,000, rough ground, teams 90 cents b.m., one-half 
mile; 85 cents b.m. steam, 1,000 feet dense swamp short- 
leaf; 80 cents b.m. teams, 750 feet, low and swampy short- 
leaf; steam 75 cents ls. 1,000 feet, teams, 75 cents Ls.; 
1,400 feet, very hilly and brushy; 60,000, steam b.m. 55 














usual. Mr. Bass said that he cuts his as low as circum- 
stances permit and depends upon judgment rather than 
rule to determine the proper cutting point. Where butts 
have spur roots cutting too low is false economy, as is 
true some times of swell and hollow butts. Stumps range 
from a foot to 30 inches, and in exceptional cases to 36 
inches in height. 

An inquiry regarding black gum disclosed the fact that 
some mills are not logging this wood but leave it to be 
cut along with tupelo, to which it bears a close resem- 
blance. Others reported an excellent demand for quar- 
tered black gum and are logging it regularly. Oscar Mar- 
san said he considers it a waste of money to deaden black 
gum. He has it sawn and lets it lie three or four weeks 
and finds it will then float about five weeks in summer 
and two to three months in the winter; deadens othe: 
hardwoods for about six weeks, completing the deadening 
operations by about Oct. 15. The logs are cut and rafte:! 
full length, 32 to 40 feet, with a 36-foot average length 
Other operators declared their experiences showed it wa: 
not satisfactory to float red gum, while others have been 
floating a lot of gum without trouble. 

Mr. Goodson, working in timber 40 percent pine and th: 
balanee hardwoods, wanted information regarding cut- 
ting hardwood without splits and splinters. A veteran 


Abbreviations are: L. L., longleaf; S. L., shortleaf; L. & S. L., longleaf and shortleaf; 
****maintaining track per day; ftwo gangs 16 men; jjfincluded in team cost; tflocomotiv: 





L. L. L. L. Lé&S.L. LeéS8.L. a | LL. L&8.L. 8. L. S2 8. 2,. 8. L. 
1917 1916 1916 1916 1916 1916 1916 1916 1916 1916 1916 1917 
*10,125,000 29,000,000 *18,966,000  *8,654,000 400,000 250,000 250,000 210,000 120,000 110,000 *110,000 *110,000 
25 41 -533 .586 .40 45 41 45 35 44 441 47S 
63 1.757 io sanwee 71 ATE 45 60 
pees, ewe  dcnpas 1.25 46 eu awuee 45 ana straw 
500 500 OOD 6 ecu, S000" (4 isese 1000 1000 
neeee 13 miles 1320 750 eaieiecie 750 aeene 750 
29 1.103 .20 25 .20 25 18 21 
Seeene makers.) . “aneeens. oe ( * 36 10 35 Pek | 1 
Weeee ##Ueuekes-- « cascee *e*)6=6©0.-Alf. O.-Alf. O.-Alf. O.-Alf. O.-Al 
So ‘Essenees  ascuen 3 Eee 14 J 24 
Sous 6 17 24 ek sak 69 Sys niaiane ie 
saa 40 Seen 8 ieee te sie eae 8 Selene vess 
Seabee Keeble j#é SeceG> ##§ Sasese- © apwabe 20 15 20 q 5 
Mescee é##§-Ghenke-  # <Mkabeey  ##§ basso  “eaeis 2800 2800 2800 2800 2800 
paeeee oo wepane”> § SEASk:  # Mnkbene 4000 6000 aie 56000 19600 14000 
9 
Dr jseesee, os eesies || | | GGEShas | ements 30 60 96 54 48 49 18 
276 a) eo mee $9000 18000 28800 16200 14400 .60 Be 
Seeese>  wshenkc 368 508 45 300 3 00 140 160 
12 a 8 8=—Ss ae Ct(‘“(eSC 20 16 20 732 732 18 12 12 
35 45 35 35 60 35 56 56 56 35 52 ) 
i 1 2 2 saeene 1 3 3 4 ee eaceareiiee Tienes 
2 2 1 1 5 2 1 2 | 3 4 t 
12 32 12 13 18 15 20 7 5 12 12 
Skaeee’ | cwenowic 900 Sat sits eee 720 sonaue pits aie ssaiete eekee anise pap iaias 
‘Sfeee,  “wareen 4.70 5.75 een 5.00 aes Aimee aaa ss Raenins NE ee 
SSecesY “+ Ouekurn 14.10 sitenes ae awe 10.00 Sickie Aeeee' Eines cael aprersere erantiea%e 
Sy eS saa 12.00 ait 3600 7200 9000 3600 3600 eiateieiese ra 
1.25 **.18 2.25 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 HUEY usa _lefelensiere 
eee “askions 9.00 50.00 15.00 25.00 25.00 31.25 12.50 iE Sintec eGaas 
Skel. - Flat Skel. Skel. —Skeleton cars with 40 feet reaches— Skel. Skel. 
16 3 12 7 35 18 35 16 § aaa eee 
15 18 2,000 18 18 18 22 15 15 er Geass 
20.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 72D | Aeasie, 2 bare aie 
Ob 80s feSces>)6=— lS keeees. «= a i eee soee soee sess sain Pome sssaase” jaaeone 
3.163 3.24 5.584 4.041 2.02 3.50 3.50 3.75 3.75 3.75 2.998 3.239 
L.S L.S L.S. .S B.M. B.M. B.M. B.M. B.M. B.M. L.S. L.S. 
sek eine Level Rough Rough Rough Hilly Hilly Swampy Hilly Swampy Rolling Hilly 
Storm 13000 5000 5000 14,500 10,000 12,000 2500 8000 3000 4000 4000 


cents 1,000 feet, wet and swampy, shortleaf; 50,000, b.m. 
teams 52 cents, 750 feet, hilly, short and longleaf; 45,000 
b.m. teams 40 cents, 750 feet, hilly longleaf. 

Railroad—Cost of building main line and spurs is about 
the same as for the larger operations shown in the table. 
One company reports a labor cost of $1,500 a mile for main 
line construction. Another constructed a mile and three- 
quarters of spurs 2 percent grade, 35-lb. rail, thirteen men 
in steel gang, at a cost of $175 a mile in hilly country. 

One of the operations burned 4,992 barrels of oil during 
1916 in its locomotives, two geared, ohe rod, main line 
haul 40 miles, cost per barrel $1.35, cost per day $21.70. 
Skeleton and flat cars are used, twenty to a train, thirty 
logs to a car. During the same year 5,000 cords of wood 
were burned at a cost of $1 a cord, or $17 a day. The 
capacity of the plant is 100,000 feet a day. 


Wood—Two mills of 75,000 capacity report burning the 
same amount of wood during 1916, 1,800 cords, at $1 and 
$1.25 a cord; one operates one geared and two rod loco- 
motives nine miles, skeleton cars, twelve to train, 2,500 
feet to car; the other two rod locomotives, eight miles, 
fifteen flat cars, fifteen logs. The cost of wood in all 
operations reported is $1 and $1.25 a cord. | 

The total costs of mills reporting the foregoing data are: 
100,000 longleaf, $4.58 ls., rolling country, 4,000 to acre; 
75,000 longleaf, $3.43 b.m., rough country, 5,500 to acre; 
shortleaf, $4 b.m., swamp, 2,500 to acre; shortleaf, $4.50 
b.m., swampy, 3,000 to acre; long and shortleaf, $3 Ls., 
hilly, 15,000 to acre; 60,000 shortleaf, $3.75 b.m., Swamp, 
5,000 to acre; 50,000 long and shortleaf, $3.50 b.m., hilly, 
10,000 to acre; $3,60 b.m. long and shortleaf, hilly, 8,000 
to acre; 45,000 longleaf, $3 b.m., hilly, 12,000 to acre. 





COMPILATION OF 


Following is the data received from pull-boat operations: 








PULL BOAT DATA 





Daily capacity sawmill.......... 95,000 50,000 50,000 50,000 48,000 20,000 20,000 50,000 
Kind of timber? C., cypress; T., 

Ss SE, Rose ccccccecnsss c. & TF. & eS. ce &. S cw. G. cS ER 
Deadening per tree?............ 12% .09 15 .08-.10 .08 .18 12 .08 
SRNIIEIE SOOT EEOR Cops 00 0 0000040008 .30-.40 Cee .25 .25-.40 .20 15 .30 
SD RODE COMBIST ....sc0scccee% Sf $1.10 MO lwkeneee: 86 Semen .80 
S| ea oe 7x40 ae Sweses 6x30 BESS Sessss $$Neaxces  “Soenee 
Cost per 100 feet of cutting pull 

6 eer $4.00 SID Neeees ~~ suesas $5.00 S500 ce wuie $2.21 
Maximum length of roads?..... 4,000 Se es Rr Sy a 2,500 See owen 4,000 
Cost of dynamite per 100 feet of 

PORE MIE seeecausnecasce $= S800 SEO EEO Jiéeuene: WanSes) seSnuce Seekcees Aeeens $1.74 

month 
Yearly cost per 1,000 feet logs 
er ees $4.00 55¢ $4.7 $3.34 $4.40 $4.60 
Yearly average of logs pulled?.. ities 4 28-30,000 10,000,000 5,000,000  ...... aie 
é. . A ee ce Ce ee ee re 4 
No No No RO 8 kisnece Yes 
Do you operate in dredged canals 

or natural waterways?........ Both Dredged Natural Both Natural Natural Dredged 
Give rules used and manner of 

INUIT CII Tos i 'vn 005000 0 Doyle 10 Lumber Private Scribner At mill oat Doyle Small end 

ft. docks over Doyle 8. #### of long 
trimmer logs 
Do you employ blacksmith?.... $2.50 $3.00 No $3.00 $2.35 No $2.50 $0.90 
CT en PORNORORTL 8 fcwsie - wewwss, . Wweeews | weeeee Sees eu ouie hs) a 
pS a ers See” <Gccans! @uwesh,  ‘eeees: tceckant  BhEEaS  TeRbere 
Cost of cutting right of way and 

jj eC eelt Ltrs ‘Sskcae) -AeSGEE i WShSRe =—- RERSSS: § SeSESN . ERGSSS ““AObaus OSuirmee 
Cost of fuel—Wood, cord........ = ...... .85 $2.00 S80 «anatase aioe |, || | rrr $1.25 

DPPC LACT CGCtee rece te ieks 8 8=8©«neaeae | ‘edeees. Vehaeew “eense<i jj.§ Sneuee | ‘Shanes OLo<eebexec.) Serene 

DCCC C CCCs CCLGG LL esh Geeks  .§ sedbke Meeiews: ##$§- S86850: Seddue- eaawmre Gaszsemal, ..2<00% 
Number of men used in pull boat 

DCMS Ces ChGabGiaessGeeass 90096. 15 15 S8=50 2 ke ees 30 | 
Average daily number of logs 

SE OER Tosccscascese + saves 90 20 MOTOR: saw 36 60 50,000 
Average length of 1l0g@8?.......2. «= ssvvee 60 ft Seas ena: 60S Eb aie 40 40 40 
Are these costs on log scale or 

i & 2s B. M. B. M. L. S. SS Sree L. S. L. S. B. M. 


*Includes deadening etc. 


**One inch and fractions off of diameter; top measure on logs 30-foot and under, center measure on logs over 30- 


foot in length. 
***214 cords day. 
****\Measure small end full length. 


Pull Boat Operations 
One of the users of pull boats writes: 
“There is not a single figure that I could give you rela- 


tive to cost that would not vary more than double the 
minimum. Some years it cost us as low as $3.50 a thou- 


sand to pull-boat, and other years pull-boat timber will 
cost us $7 a thousand, and this cost varies, too, as to 
actual timber tally cost with the length and size of the 
timber, or, in other words, with the amount of overrun 
obtainable. Sometimes it costs us 30 cents a hundred 
feet to cut roads and again it will cost us 80 cents. 


operator replied that the solution was to keep a man 
in the woods to mark trees to show whether they should 
be notched or match sawed. He paid a man of this char- 
acter $125 a month and found it good economy, as not a 
thousand feet had been lost by splits in six months. Mr. 
Jennings said that in avoiding losses of this kind it is 
well to have a contract with the men so that damage from 
splits and splinters is paid for. This makes the men 
careful. Mr. Snider said that he pays for cutting by 
the thousand and requires match sawing. He suggested 
that the use of tongs causes considerable trouble and dam- 
age and advised the discard of tongs. The best way is 


_ to hook the logs in the center and let them ride as they 


will. 

The laying of tracks in the mud was given lively 
discussion. One logger reported laying twelve ties to the 
rail on spurs with poles laid crosswise between the ties 
with good results. Another advocated the handling of 
troublesome stumps in road beds by the placing of logs 
on each side of the track where the stump is found and 
the using of long poles as ties. By this method a train 
is able to go right over the stump. One logger reported 
using poles both lengthwise and crosswise with 7x9-inch 
ties. This firm logs 36,000,000 feet a year, getting out 
most of it in six months. Anether logger reported the 
ballasting of main lines with hog fuel. This packs down 
and makes a good road bed, altho a little is washed away 
by rain, and a little trouble by fires has been experienced. 
An inquiry regarding the minimum diameter of hardwood 
logs cut showed the general average from 16 to 18 inches 
at the butt and a minimum of 8 to 12 inches at the top. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon session was devoted to a discussion that 
centered largely around the cost of feeding men in the 
camps. The cost of feeding a man was reported to range 
from 44 to 60 cents a day. One operator said he would 
lose nearly a thousand dollars this year by charging 60 
cents, while another charging 60 cents said his cook was 
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making $75 a month clear. A ban is in force in a number 
of eamps on biscuits because they are declared to be 
wasteful. Give the men plenty of good white bread, corn 
bread and plenty of sweet food was the advice of Mr. 
Monson, of the St. Bernard Cypress Co. He gives his 
men meat for breakfast and supper and fish for dinner, 
fooding the men at a cost of 44 cents a day. President 
\iarsan said that his company charges 60 cents a day 
and gives the men all they can eat, cooked by a man 
who has been with the company for twenty-three years. 
His company has never lost a dollar on the table. Fish 
ave served every day and wild game as often as pos: 
sible. He eats with the erew, and he jokingly remarked 
thet he was a good testimonial of the quality of the 
f¢ vd. 

President Marsan then temporarily relinquished the 
chair and told in detail of the operations of his company. 
I: its operations l-inch wire cable and %-inch rehaul 
line are used. Eight men are used on the line, five men 
on the pullboat, and five saw crews to keep logs ahead of 
the rest of the logging crew. He gave a demonstration 
ot the signals used with ‘‘Toots-E,’’ the electric steam 
lovgers’ whistle, which greatly interested the delegates. 
The system enables the head hooker to tell if all logs 
reach the boat. If one is lost a hunt is instituted and 
it is gotten out of the way. He believes in lubricant for 
acable. Three shifts are used in the woods and the oper- 
ations ean be changed from one to the other in twenty 
minutes. Everything is pulled in tree lengths. The cost 
of falling for cypress is 60 cents, for gum 75 cents. 
Cost last year, including canals, from stump to tow was 
$4 « thousand feet. 

\ir. Sears, of the Vacherie Cypress Co., reported a total 
cost last year of stump to water of $3.14 and $2.96 this 


year, both unusually low costs. Thirty cents a thousand 
is paid for cutting and 8 cents for deadening. Two skid- 
ders are used and $1.50 is paid for labor. 


A discussion of the merits of boats of different types 
developed considerable interest. E. T. Forgey reported 
a cost of $4.02 of logs ready to tow, the cost of towing 
seventy miles being 69 cents. It costs 80 cents a foot to 
dig canals. Both pull boats and skidders are used, de- 





R. LEE BASS, EUNICE, LA.; 
Of the Newell Lumber Co. 


pending on the ground. Cost to board man, 46 cents. 
Company has twenty-five acres in garden truck and corn 
and gives the men meat three times a day. 


In the discussion as to the best fuel to use it was 
developed that few loggers are using oil, as the cost is 
too high, altho there were some operators who contended 
that oil was less expensive than coal, while others pre- 
ferred coal. Mr. Nalty declared that wood should be 
used to conserve the coal supply for the Government. 
He brought up the subject of stacks that prevent sparks 
and several testified that the stack made by the Baldwin 


Locomotive Works is absolutely fireproof. Mr. Lee uses 
it on all locomotives and skidders. Wood at 80 cents a 
short cord was declared to be less expensive than coal. 

Mr. Parker, of the Bienville Lumber Co., who operates 
a two line rehaul Clyde skidder, claimed that it is the 
fastest in Mississippi. It skids 115,000 feet a day with 
as great as a 1,000-foot drag. When logged with teams 
it costs $3.50 to $4 a thousand feet, but with the skidder 
only $2.58. He said it would burn anything, but that 
wood is the cheapest fuel. 





OPEN COMPETITION PLAN MEMBERS MEET 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 24.—The meetings of the inter- 
ests represented by the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States, held here Tuesday and today, 
ended this evening with the departure of the officers, some 
of the governors and southern territory members for Mem- 
phis, where that division of the Open Competition Plan of 
the association will be held tomorrow. 

The meeting of the governors of the association Tues- 
day was a routine affair and entirely executive. The chief 
interest centered in the meeting of open competition plan 
members from eastern territory which extended over into 
today. These sessions, too, were executive. Considerable 
discussion was had of ear shortage conditions and the 
threatened extension of the shortage as winter advances, 
and emphasis was laid on the importance of getting as 
great a distribution as possible before car conditions are 
worse. 

There also is the growing scarcity of labor, now serious, 
and which threatens, as some members declared, possibly 
a 50 percent curtailment of production. 

It was pointed out that the production has been cur- 
tailed already, that stocks are badly broken and below 
normal, that production costs are increasing, and that 
with from two or four months’ orders on hand there is 
every reason that price conditions should be favorable. 

The school of inspection for inspectors of the associa- 
tion was held Tuesday forenoon at the plant of the Mow- 
bray & Robinson Co. and was largely attended. 





MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS MEET 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Derroit, Micu., Oct. 25.—At the fall meeting of the 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, held 
at the Hotel Statler today, the marked desire of all 
in attendance to assist the Government in the war was 
the feature. As a step in showing practical patriotism 
it was decided that lumber purchased from any mem- 
ber of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, no matter whether the customer is an individual 
concern or the United States Government, may be 
paid for by Liberty Bonds of either the first or second 
issue. The association boosted the second Liberty Bond 
issue another way by voting to invest $500 from the 
funds of the forest fire protective branch of the organ- 
ization. This action was taken on a motion of J. Lee 
Morford, fire warden of the association, who said that 
if at any time the association did not have money to 
pay him his salary he would willingly accept his pay in 
Liberty Bonds and take the chance of turning Uncle 
Sam’s finest securities into cash. The attendance 
was large and a lot of important business was trans- 
acted, but nothing was more pertinent than the in- 
formation regarding stock conditions as related by 
Chairman C. R. Abbott, of the market conditions com- 
mittee. The hardwood stocks in the hands of members 
on Oct. 1 were declared to represent an ideal condition 


and are as set forth in part by the report follows: 

Yotal stock on hand of 217,389,000 feet is 62,043,000, or 
22 percent less than Oct. 1, 1916. The unsold stock of 85,- 
385,000 feet is 24,144,000 feet, or 22 percent less than Oct. 
1, 1916. No. 2 common and better hardwoods show 155,234,- 


O00 feet on hand, or 21,172,000 less than Oct. 1, 1916. We 
have 14,658,000 feet more in No. 2 common and better unsold 
stock on hand than we had Oct. 1, 1916. Over 10,000,000 of 
this is found in the 4/4 and 5/4 maple and this in No, 1 and 
So. 2 common and No. 2 common and better mixed, or, in 
other words, the flooring stock grades. There is no question 
but what the consumption of flooring has been materially 
lcssened, due largely to a falling off in building; in fact, the 
coustruetion of large buildings using the better grades of 
iivdwood flooring has been about nil. This is no doubt due 
io the war, coupled with the excessive high cost of labor and 
other materials entering into building construction. Of this 
kind we need have no fear, however, as there is no more of 
{his lumber than will be required for flooring purposes and 
verious lines into which it is now rt: We have less No. 
common and better hardwoods in all items excepting ash, 
which shows a small increase over last year. No. 3 common 
hardwoods on hand amount to 62,165,000 feet, or 40,871,000 
fess than one year ago, and unsold stock of No. 3_ common 
‘iounts to 27,434,000 feet, which is 38,802,000 feet less than 
year ago. During the last twelve months we have pro- 
duced 49,000,000 feet less hardwoods than we shipped. 
_The part of the report dealing with hemlock also 
showed a healthy condition. The present stock on hand 
was given as 104,341,000 feet, which is 10,888,000 feet 
less than on hand Oct. 1, 1916. 


‘Generally speaking, yellow pine is not a competitor 
of hemlock today,’’ the report said. ‘‘Our customers 
will quote us yellow pine prices, but when it comes to 
getting the goods they want hemlock, as we are in 
position to make delivery.’’ At the end of the report 
it was shown that the present stock of 8,467,000 lath is 
32 percent less than it was a year ago. 

The report of Secretary J. C. Knox, which he deliv- 
ered at the opening of the meeting, emphasized the 
soundness of present conditions as far as Michigan 
hardwood manufacturers are concerned. 

‘There has never been a time in the history of this 
great republic when close codperation with the Govern- 
ment at Washington demanded more our utmost loyalty 
and support than now,’’ began the report. ‘‘We now 
have a part in this greatest of all wars and must see 
to it that the Government has not only our moral but 
financial support, and I take it that each of our mem- 
bers is codperating with his home officials in order that 
the second Liberty Loan shall raise all that is required 
at this time. Many of our members have been ap- 


pointed by Governor Sleeper to act with the various 
county committees and I believe that the lumbermen 
will be found in the foremost ranks doing their bit.’’ 

Secretary Knox in his report told of securing two 
new members, the Kreetan Co., of Drummond Island, 
and the Standard Hoop Co., of Bay City, Mich. The 
report also reviewed finances, assessments, State and 
interstate freight rates and other matters of interest 
to association members. 

An interesting part of the program was the report of 
the Michigan Hardwood Emergency Bureau as pre- 
sented by C. A. Bigelow, of Bay City, the chairman. 
Following the report Mr. Bigelow, Secretary Knox and 
other members of the committee were given a vote of 
thanks for their successful work in supplying lumber 
used in the construction of Camp Custer at Battle 
Creek. Chairman Bigelow not only went into details 
of all activities from the time the bureau began its 
work until the last stick was delivered, but suggested 
that the members question him about the different 
phases of the work. How big a task the committee 
has had on its hands has been told from time to time in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and it is sufficient to say 
here that orders for 1,066 cars for a total of 23,181,000 
feet of lumber were distributed among association 
members by the bureau at an expense of 7% cents a 
thousand feet. This expense is to be borne by the mills 
receiving the business and based on the value each mill 
furnished. There were also furnished for Camp Custer 
182 cars containing 4,210,978 feet of hemlock by mem- 
bers of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, as the Michigan association could 
not supply all of the material. 

Chief Fire Warden Morford in his report on forest 
fires said that in the period from May 1 until Oct. 1 
there was a total of 139 fires that burned over 21,407 
acres with a loss of $16,318. Comparative reports show 
a decrease in the number of fires each year and the 
acreage burned over, facts that show conclusively that 
the maintenance of the forest fire department pays. 

It was expected that there would be considerable 
discussion on the relative values of the new grade of 
hardwood selects, but instead members were directed 
to make reports to C. R. Abbott, chairman of the mar- 
ket conditions committee, within the next thirty days, 
covering their experiences with the new grade, in 
order that the committee can frame a report on the 
subject. 

After some discussion it was decided to fix the next 
assessment at 3 cents a thousand feet on both hard- 
woods and hemlock, based on an estimated annual cut 
of 400,000,000 feet, which will net the association 
$12,000 next year for operating expenses. The mini- 
mum assessment of $50 fixed some time ago was left 
unchanged after a discussion. All members thru a 
motion were instructed to have one meatless day and 
one wheatless day a week in the logging camps, or if 
it is preferred one meatless and one wheatless meal 
each day in order to help conserve the country’s food 
supply. The members were also directed to inform 
Secretary Knox of their wire cable requirements for 
both woods and mill operations for next year in order 
that he can take the matter up with the priority com- 
mittee at Washington, D. C. 

C. A. Bigelow gave an interesting talk showing the 
possibilities of using maple for gun stocks instead of 
walnut or birch. He said some experiments he had 
made showed maple gun stocks were lighter than wal- 
nut and he expects to take the results of the investiga- 
tion up with the War Department at Washington. 
Should the War Department be convinced that gun 
stocks made of maple will be suitable it would help 
solve a tremendous war problem and also would be 


helpful to the members of the association by providing 
a new market for maple. 

The meeting, which was presided over by President 
W. C. Hull, of Traverse City, in many ways showed 
most conclusively the value of codperative association 
work. Following luncheon the fall meeting was ad- 
journed. 


ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL RETAILERS’ ASSOCIATION 


DETROIT, MicH., Oct. 22.—Charles A. Bowen, secretary 
of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
with headquarters here, will visit Terre Haute, Ind., and 
Fort Wayne, in the same State, next week to organize 
new branches of the association. He will be accompanied 
by O. L. Huey, of the Capital Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 
While the work of organizing new local branches has been 
allowed to rest for the last few months on account of the 
war, Mr. Bowen says that the applications of local dealers 
in these cities for help in organizing are a favorable indi- 
cation that the trade is recovering from the temporary 
retrenchment attitude engendered by the war. 

The association is sending out electrotypes of its new 
emblem this week to members of the association thruout 
the country and urging that the emblem be incorporated 
into the business stationery of all members. 

‘*We hope also to persuade the national association of 
manufacturers to adopt some similar emblem,’’ Mr. 
Bowen said. ‘‘Then a retailer will know he is dealing 
with reputable people when he sees this trade mark, and 
those dealing with the retailer will soon come to realize 
that our emblem likewise means good service and stability 
back of it.’’ 

The October trade letter of the retailers’ association, 
which comes out this week, will tell of the association’s 
success in getting delayed shipments thru for members. 
The association is doing valuable work for its members in 
this field, Mr. Bowen says, and largely in eases where 
the dealers have been helpless. 


MAY ABANDON CAMP DEVENS 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 23—The South may soon see a 
huge cantonment in process of erection. For some time 
it has been felt in certain quarters that the great army 
rendezvous and quarters at Ayer, Mass., is unfitted for 
winter use, and that the men should be sent South for the 
winter as soon as possible. 

Lieut. Gen. S. B. M. Young, retired, after inspecting 
the cantonment of the 76th division, national army, said: 
‘*Ayer is no place to train men during the winter. A 
cantonment was constructed here against the best judg- 
ment of army officials, and it can not be used for winter 
training grounds. If we are to drill the men as they 
should and must be drilled—quickly—New England’s 
soldiers must go South before winter sets in. If they 
remain here their training will be greatly retarded.’’ 

Lieut. Gen. Young is a veteran of 47 years’ service in 
the army, and one of the only three men‘of his high rank 
in the country. 

Reports have reached here that a new Government sta 
tion is now under construction at Tampa., Fla., and a 
well informed official asserted that he had authentic in- 
formation that before Thanksgiving the entire canton- 
ment will be on the move to the South. 

It is said by military officials that there is little likeli- 
hood of Ayer being abandoned as a cantonment, but more 
than one well informed official asserts that he believes 
that Camp Devens will be but a giant clearing house for 
the men of the New England States and eastern New 
York, with preliminary training being conducted here 
during the late spring, summer and fall and with the 
recruits moving South as cold weather sets in. 
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SOUTHERN PINE MANUFACTURERS IN RECORD MEETING 


Hear Report of Emergency Bureau, Take Steps to Speed Up Production of Ship Timbers, Adopt Terms of Sale and Discuss 
Market Conditions—Plans Perfected for Big Publicity Campaign 


MempHIS, TENN., Oct. 23.—In response to the call of 
the chairman of the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau for 
a meeting in Memphis today of all the members of the 
bureau and of southern pine manufacturers generally, 
there assembled here this morning one of the most repre- 
sentative gatherings of southern pine manufacturers that 
has ever been brought together in the history of the in- 
dustry. As one of the large manufacturers present ex- 
pressed it during the day: ‘‘This is the second record 
meeting of the Southern Pine Association and southern 
pine manufacturers, and it has been held in Memphis.’’ 
The meeting was characterized by an intense earnestness 
and a freedom of discussion and exchange of opinions and 
experiences that speaks volumes for the growth of the as- 
sociation idea and the confidence of the manufacturers 
that this association is being operated on lines that. can 
result only in good to the southern pine industry and to 
the lumber trade in general. 

Another characteristic of this great meeting was the 
opportunity presented to see the ‘‘42 centimeter guns’’ of 
the industry in action, such men as Charles S. Keith, of 
Kansas City, president of the association, the return of 
whose old time vigor is a source of congratulation by 
every member of the association and whose keen and 
convincing analysis of the situation lifted the veil of 
gloom that had settled over some of the manufacturers; 
W. H. Sullivan, chairman of the emergency bureau, which 
under his supervision has made a record hitherto un- 
equaled in the industry; Edward Hines, of Chicago; M. 
J. Scanlon, of Minneapolis; John Henry Kirby, of Hous- 
ton, Tex.; M. B. Nelson, of Kansas City; P. S. Gardiner, 
of Laurel, and many others of the stalwart leaders of the 
southern pine industry. Many of the manufacturers came 
to this meeting filled with forebodings as to the future, 
but all went away with their fears removed, their courage 
renewed and determined to do their full share in helping 
the Government to a successful prosecution of the war 
and determined also to do all in their power to maintain 
the integrity of the southern pine industry and to save 
it from unwarranted disaster. As one Arkansas manu- 
facturer expressed it during the afternoon: ‘‘I am frank 
to say that I came to this meeting looking thru blue spec- 
tacles, but I am going to throw those blue glasses in the 
Mississippi and go home with the blues dispelled, glad that 
I came and feeling assured that there is a bright future 
before us.’’ 

While the primary object of the meeting was to hear a 
report from the emergency bureau covering its operation 
from its organization up to date, many other matters of 
the utmost importance to the industry were brought up for 
discussion, the comment of one manufacturer from 
Louisiana when called upon for a talk during the after- 
noon being: ‘‘There have been so many things talked 
about here today, all of them of such great importance, 
that I am at a loss to pick out any one of them as being 
of the greatest importance, nor can I add anything help- 
ful to the discussions already heard.’’ 

Paramount in importance, of course, was the discussion 
of the Government ship building program and the absolute 
necessity of every southern pine manufacturer who possi- 
bly could do so throwing all his resources into the effort 
to provide the necessary timbers for the wooden ships for 
which the Government has contracted and which are 
needed so badly in the transportation of troops and sup- 
plies to Europe and thus guaranteeing a successful ending 
of the war in favor of the United States and its allies. 


REPORT OF SOUTHERN PINE EMERGENCY 
BUREAU 


The meeting was called to order by W. H. Sullivan, of 
Bogalusa, La., chairman of the Southern Pine Emergency 
Bureau, and the report of the bureau was read by him, as 
follows: 


In submitting to you a report of the Souihern Pine 
Emergency Bureau covering its activities since its forma- 
tion on May 238, 1917, it might be well for us to consider 
briefly its organization. 

Frederick W. Allen, a member of the sub-committee on 
raw materials of the Council of National Defense, on April 
12, 1917, telegraphed Charles S. Keith, president of the 
Southern Pine Association, asking if it would not be possi- 
ble for the association to appoint a committee with author- 
ity to represent the sawmills in fixing prices and binding 
them for the furnishing and delivery of lumber required by 
the Government for national defense at such places and 
within such time as desired by the Government. 

On April 14 F, A. Eustas, sub-agent of the United States 
Shipping Board, telegraphed J. E. Rhodes, secretary of the 
Southern Pine Association, asking if it would not be possi- 
ble for the association to form a central committee to fix 
prices and distribute orders for lumber required by the ship- 
ping board. 

Thus from two arms of the Government the southern pine 
manufacturers were requested to mobilize their industry 
to meet the needs of our Government in its great emergency. 

The subscribers of the Southern Pine Association were im- 
mediately addressed by telegraph asking if they would author- 
ize the board of directors of the Southern Pine Association 
to appoint a committee with power to act, to represent them 
in negotiations with the Council of National Defense and 
other departments of the Government purchasing lumber. 
Within three days 119 mills, representing practically ninety 
percent of the members of the Southern Pine Association, 
with an annual production of over 5,000,000,000 feet, had 
placed their stocks and all their facilities at the disposal 
of the appointed committee and bound themselves to any 
agreements that this committee might make as to prices, 
quantities, specifications and deliveries. 

On April 24, at a meeting held in Memphis, your commit- 
tee was selected and proceeded promptly to Washington, 
arriving there on April 30, and for several ensuing days 
conferred with and assisted in every way possible the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation and the 
subcommittees of the Council of National Defense which were 
interested in the purchase and supplying of lumber for 











Government uses. We at that time formulated prices cover- 
ing both the ship schedules and cantonment lumber; and it 
is indeed gratifying, we are sure, to each and every one of 
you to know that lumber is the only primary commodity 
which the Government has been purchasing in large quan- 
tities where the price of which has been kept by the manu- 
facturers at a lower figure than the prevailing commercial 
market. In no case has southern pine lumber been sold to 
the Government for more than the manufacturers were re- 
ceiving for the same character of material from private 
consumers, and in practically all cases the price has been 
less. 

Thus it will be seen that our southern lumber industry 
was the first of the lumber producing sections of the coun- 
try thus to place its services at the command of the Gov- 
ernment; and the prompt action taken by you, the confidence 
which you displayed in placing your resources in the hands 
of this committee and the untiring energy on the part of 
each and every one of you, has made it possible for words 
of commendation to be expressed both by the Secretary of 
War and by the Council of National Defense. 

The Organization of the Bureau 

It was at this juncture that the Southern Pine Emergency 
Bureau was organized. It was at a meeting in Memphis 
on May 23, attended by a large majority of southern pine 
producers, that it was decided ihat the Southern Pine 
Emergency Bureau be organized as a means to greater effi- 
ciency, and we were extremely fortunate at that mecting 
in having W. J. Sowers offer, at the expense of his private 
business, to undertake the management of the bureau. 

While the committee at its first meeting in Washington, 
before mentioned, on April 30, established an office in that 
city to facilitate the handling of Government business, it 
was not until after the meeting in Memphis on May 23 and 
the appointment of Mr. Sowers that our New Orleans office 
became an institution. 

We feel sure that but very few of us know the enormous 
amount of work and, particularly, the vast amount of detail 
which has been carried on by Mr. Sowers and his assistants 
in your bureau. It was necessary for our bureau to burst 


W. H. SULLIVAN 
Bogalusa, La. 


into full bloom at once. There was no time for the careful 
planning of an organization, no time for the installation of 
proper systems, and no time for the gradual development 
of all necessary equipment. So that in reviewing the work 
of the bureau these salient facts should always be held in 
mind. 

Your committee, or a subcommittee, has held several meet- 
ings since its organization in Memphis last May: In Wash- 
ington on May 28; Memphis, June 14; Washington, July 19; 
Memphis, July 9; Washington, Aug. 21 and Sept. 10. It has 
always been our intention to have one member of your 
committee in charge of the Washington office at all times. 

In considering the orders placed with the Southern Pine 
Emergency Bureau by the various branches of the Govern- 
ment it may be well to classify them as follows: 


(1) Emergency Fleet Corporation...... 350,000,000 feet 
(2) Cantonments, including national 

guard camps, aviation fields, 

Y. M. C. A. and Knights of Co- 

lumbus buildings ............. 401,887,380 feet 
(3) “Timbers for PRanNce .. 6... 6s.s0es 12,621,995 feet 
(4) Miscellaneous, including recent or- 

der for Emergency Fleet Corpora- 

tion at Hog Island......scccse 13,929,727 feet 





i) ere Pe rs seccvreccces 778,439,102 feet 


In considering the ship material for the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation it might be well to state that the original order 
placed with the bureau by the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
was for 100 boats, but during September, at the earnest 
solicitation of the United States Shipping Board, we ac- 
cepted an additional order for 150 boats, making a total in 
all of 250 boats, with the understanding, however, that if 
the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion should thru any of their agencies place boat schedules 
that they should be applied against our contract. 

You are all aware of the numerous changes which have 
been made in the ship schedule since it was first submitted 
to us. Our bureau has always used its best efforts in keep- 
ing you advised of such changes and furnishing blue prints 
for the flitches and framing timbers. Over 100 sets of 
templates have been distributed and large wax sheets for 
use in the mills have been furnished, showing the schedule 
and drawings combined. We have also issued every two 
weeks a ship schedule chart, at an average cost of $40, 
and I might say here that this information is considered of 
the greatest value by the Government. 

On Oct. 138, 3133 cars of ship timbers had been furnished 


CHARLES 8. KEITH YP: 
Kansas City, Mo. 


the Emergency Fleet Corporation on our orders; and that 
in the space of a little over ninety days. 


The Problem of Increased Costs 


You are all, without doubt, intensely interested in our 
requests to the Emergency Fleet Corporation for an advance 
price for their ship lumber requirements. We have pointed 
out to them and to the Federal Trade Commission the in- 
creased costs which we as manufacturers are experiencing 
both in wages and supplies, and also the increased expeise 
in the manufacture of the additional 150 boats for which 
they want our timber. The feature of costs has been gone 
into very carefully by a subcommittee of this bureau snd 
has been presented in a true, but efficient manner to both 
the Federal Trade Commission and the Emergency Ficet 
Corporation. These increased costs, with the changes mide 
in the ship schedule since it was first priced by us will, we 
believe, be a sufficient and just grounds for the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation to grant us the increase for which we 
have asked, and we feel confident that its decision in the 
matter will be retroactive, so that those mills that accepted 
the first hundred schedules will be recompensed accordingly. 


Cantonment Lumber Handled With Dispatch 


In the handling of cantonment lumber, which has heen 
to the extent of over 400,000,000 feet, our bureau, with your 
able assistance, has been of the utmost service to the Gov- 
ernment in preparing homes for the now practically assem- 
bled army. While the bureau can well point to the iact 
that, with the exception of one instance, all orders were 
distributed within 24 hours after receipt in their office, it 
has nevertheless been largely due to your splendid organiza- 
tions and serious desire to be of assistance to the Govern- 
ment, that has placed enroute this large amount of lumber 
in the record breaking time in which it has been accom- 
plished. 

The cantonment at Louisville, Ky., is a fair example of 
your efficiency. On account of the lateness in placing ihe 
order for lumber the contractors feared they would be de- 
layed in the receipt of their supply, but within two days 





S. GARDINER 
Laurel, Miss. 


after a crew of about 800 carpenters had arrived on ile 
camp site more cars of lumber had arrived than the entire 
crew could unload. This example of service is not tlie 
exception, but is, I am sure, the proved rule. 


While for the most part the mills have coéperated to the 
best of their abilities with the Southern Pine Emergen:y 
Bureau, there have been some cases where failure to com; ly 
with the information requested has not only worked a hari- 
ship upon the bureau but has, without doubt, in many cas:s 
reacted to the disadvantage of those mills. The distributivu 
of orders, without doubt, has not been 100 percent perfect, 
but we believe the work has been well done, if each and 
every one of us will take into consideration the many 
emergencies which such distribution had to meet. 

All orders had to be distributed with the instructions 
borne in mind that freight cars had to be conserved, thet 
all cross-hauls must be eliminated to the greatest extent, and 
that freight rates should also be considered in the move- 
ment of this lumber. 


It has been practically impossible to make an absolute:y 
equitable distribution for the reason that the stocks at some 
mills offer little opportunity to give the Government orders. 
The Government in many cases wanted boards of specified 
widths and specified lengths, so that when the stock sheet 
was received showing boards and dimension in random 
widths and lengths it was not possible to apply many of 
our orders against them, There are quite a few mills that 
have not complied with instructions with the orders of the 
bureau for sending in of the invoices and proper handling 
of bills of lading ete., which has made it very difficult «t 
times to keep as accurate records as might be desired. 
There has been, as you will without doubt realize upon 
careful consideration, an enormous volume of cantonment 
lumber distributed and handled by our New Orleans office in 
the course of comparatively a few weeks. The office was 
run every day and every night, Sundays included, for four- 
teen straight weeks, in its earnest endeavor to handle wit! 
dispatch the large amount of business. In one day 4°1 
invoices for cars were received in our office and at the close 
of business Oct. 17, 20,039 cars had been shipped on orders 
distributed by the bureau. We believe that these canton- 
ment orders have been distributed as fairly as it was humanly 
possible to do during the rush of business and the facilities 
at hand. We are having at the present time all placement 
of orders audited, so that where there are discrepancies 
(and we know there are some) they can be rectified on future 
business, and a complete and careful system is being installed 
which will be the result of our past experiences and which 
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will make the handling and distribution of orders much 
more efficient in the future. 
Expect Large Lumber Needs in France 

Orders for General Pershing in France which we have 
received thus far to the extent of 12,621,995 feet, are, with- 
out doubt, only the beginning of the large amount of timber 
and lumber which will be required by our Government abroad, 
and an additional order for 1,000,000 feet has just been 


received. It is exceedingly difficult to secure any authentic 
information as to the amount of lumber which will be re- 
quired in France, but we believe that our bureau will have 
a jorge amount of suc stock to distribute. 

Miscellaneous materials have been ordered thru the bureau 
to ie extent of 13,929,727 feet for the United States en- 
gineors, the building of ship ways, Portsmouth navy yard, 
and 13,000,000 feet of which is moving, on an order re- 
cei: i from the Emergency Feet Corporation, to Hog Island, 
N. |... where enormous ship yards will be constructed and 
where it is estimated that 400,000,000 feet of all species 
of lumber will be required. It is problematical, of course, 


as () just what proportion wil] be placed in southern pine. 
On Sept. 50 our receipts collected amounted to $22,570.44; 






disbursements, $17,199.54; balance in bank, $5,371.10; ac- 
counts payable, $15,568.01; bills payable, $3.785.32; deficit, 





$13,082.23. Since Oct. 1, however, up to Oct. 17, $6,400 
has been collected, and it is estimated that there are still 
dues of $41,000 collectable. 

Your bureau has been of inestimable service to the Govy- 
ernment in keeping proper officials fully aware of the move- 
ment of their orders. The distribution of every order has 
been promptly reported to Washington by wire, as well as by 
a tabulation each day of all cars shipped on Government re- 
quirements. This information has been handed daily to the 
proper Government officials, as well as the lumber commit- 
tee of the Council of National Defense. 

The problem of transportation has also been made easier 
for all of us as the bureau handled many car difficulties 
for a considerable period until tne American Railway Asso- 
ciation established a representative in our New Orleans office 
to handle such matters. 

A permanent subcommittee on timbers has been appointed, 
composed of Messrs. Stevens (chairman), Sanford, Nelson, 
Cady and Seanlon, and also a permanent lumber committee, 
composed of Messrs. Kendall (chairman), Eddy, Fletcher, 
McLaughlin, Hallowell and Townsend, the chairman of 


your bureau being chairman ex-officio of both these commit- 
tees It is the duty of these two committees to handle 
all questions of price covering both timber and cantonment 
lumber. 





dered by such an architect; and the motion was adopted 
unanimously. : 

On motion the meeting ratified the action of the 
emergency bureau in arranging to transfer W. J. Sow- 
ers, manager of the bureau, from New Orleans to 
Washington to maintain a permanent office there until 
the Government’s requirements have been filled and 
there is no longer a necessity of maintaining head- 
quarters in Washington. 

W. J. Haynen, purchasing officer for the, United 
States Emergency Fleet Corporation, then made a 
brief statement as to the progress of the ship building 
program, and stated that in addition to the 250 boats 
for which the southern pine industry had agreed to 
supply the material, the Government has placed con- 
tracts on the Pacific coast for 105 wooden ships. Mr. 
Haynen stressed the importance of speeding up the 
delivery of timbers and read telegrams advising that 
unless additional supplies of timber could be received 
at once, many of the ship yards would have to lay off 
their crews and thus delay the work and interfere with 
the ship building program. 


Reviews Statistical Situation of Industry 


Chairman Sullivan then advised the meeting that it 
was to have the pleasure of hearing a statement ‘‘ by 
he leader of the southern pine industry,’’ and intro- 
duced Charles S. Keith, of Kansas City, president of 
the Southern Pine Association. In his vigorous and 
convincing manner Mr. Keith reviewed the statistical 
situation of the southern pine industry, and in a keen 
and masterful analysis of the general situation, con- 
vineed those who heard him that there was absolutely 
no excuse for feeling other than hopeful over the out- 
look for the lumber trade. In this connection he read 
extracts from a letter he has recently sent out to the 
salesmen of his company, reference to which is made in 
this week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on page 
30. Referring to the recent decline in the yellow pine 
market, Mr. Keith said: ‘‘With the demand greater 
than the supply and with stocks badly broken, prices 
slumped because reports for three weeks showed that 
the mills had sold less lumber than they had manufac- 
tured or shipped.’’ With southern pine stocks largely 
reduced over those on hand a year ago, with produc- 





EDWARD HINES, J. W. 
Chicago 

[an attaching to this report a statement of distribution 
of canionment orders to Oct. 6, inclusive. 

As ited previously, these records of orders will all be 
audites, to be carried forward on our records in such a 
man that wherever there have been any omissions or 
discrvsancies they can be corrected. 

Yor have all reflected credit upon your industry. Your 
Sens fairness xnd right, coupled with your splendid or- 
ganizations, has made it possible for our industry to be 
the ininant factor in the housing of our troops and in 
the erection of the greatest merchant fleet the world has 
ever hnown; and all that without the disapproval of the 


Press or public sentiment, but, on the other hand, with the 


heariy approval and thanks of our Government. 

Moilowing the reading of the report Mr. Sullivan 
mac a strong appeal for everyone present and for 
all southern pine manufacturers to boost the ship 
builling program in every way possible in order that 
the southern pine industry could more than make good 
On “<s promise to supply material for the ships for 
Whi the Government has contracted. He was fol- 
lovet by F. L. Sanford, of Zona, Miss., who has 
Sp much of his time during recent months in Wash- 
Meron In connection with the ship building program. 
He laborated on some of the statements made by Mr. 
Sullivan and urged the necessity of every manufac~ 
tursr doing his full share if the ship building program 
“* ‘be made a success. The action of the emergency 
vile 


au in assessing its members 10 cents a thousand 
on all orders placed with them thru the bureau was 
ratified by the manufacturers present. 

“award Hines, of Chicago, presented a motion that 
; ‘ole of thanks to, and confidence in, the emergency 
reau be adopted. This was seconded by Charles S. 
Kr ith, with the statement that the bureau is doing the 
Steatest constructive work in the history of the indus- 
try. This motion was unanimously adopted. 

Mt. B. Nelson, of Kansas City, moved the employment 
“ competent ship architect to assist the southern 
pine committee in its conferences with the officials 
- ki ashington. | This motion was seconded by R. M. 
wp shins. of Elizabeth, La., and by A. T. Hemingway, 
a ee City, who urged the necessity of such action 
“nc pointed out the great service that could be ren- 


of 


KIRBY M. 
Houston, Tex. 


B. NELSON, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


tion very materially cut down because of labor shortage 
and other conditions, with west Coast stocks less than 
normal and having been reduced 3314 percent within 
the last three months, and with every evidence of a 
revival of building demand thruout the country, Mr. 
Keith could see no reason why the manufacturer should 

~ view future conditions that would govern the market 
as being anything but favorable. Mr. Keith’s splendid 
summing up of the situation was greeted with rounds 
of applause and did much toward restoring the con- 
fidence of those who had begun to take a more gloomy 
view of the future. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 

Upon assembling for the afternoon session, the meet- 
ing immediately took up the matter of the application 
of the 3 percent war tax on freight bills, and after 
considerable discussion a motion prevailed that in 
future all quotations and invoices bear the notation 
that ‘‘the war freight tax is assumed and payable by 
the buyer, and if paid by the seller is to be added to 
the amount of the invoice.’’ In other words, it was 
maintained that this 3 percent war tax is in no sense 
any part of the transportation charge and that the tax 
must be paid by the purchaser of the lumber. 

Another important matter that has had the attention 
of the trade for some time and was finally disposed of 
at this meeting was that of terms of sale. After some 
discussion the following terms were adopted: ‘‘One 
percent off for cash fifteen days after date of invoice, 
or sixty days acceptance to be mailed within fifteen 
days. If car has not arrived in fifteen days, discount is 
to apply to 90 percent of the amount of the car; the 
balance on arrival of car.’’ These are the terms that 
have been recommended by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association and are to be put into effect 
when 75 percent of the affiliated members of the 
National association have agreed to these terms. The 
sentiment of this meeting, however, was that the South- 
ern Pine Association could well afford to adopt the 
terms without waiting for action from: any other body. 

M. J. Scanlon, of Minneapolis, Minn., with large 
southern pine interests at Kentwood, La., and western 








pine interests at Bend, Ore., in response to an invita- 
tion from the chairman gave an interesting review 
of conditions in the Pacifie Northwest and in the Inland 
Empire. He said that in the Vancouver district 120,- 
000,000 feet is the normal log supply at this season, but 
this year there are only 30,000,000 feet on hand and 
20,000,000 of this is being held for pulpwood for paper 
manufacture, this leaving only 10,000,000 feet of logs 
on hand in the Vancouver district for lumber. The 
Canadian Government is entering upon an extensive 
wooden ship building program and has ordered 400,- 
000,000 feet from the Vancouver district for this 
purpose. In that district common labor is being paid 
$4 a day. Number 3 logs are bringing $11; No. 2, $14; 
No. 1, $17; while logs over 40 feet in length command 
a special price that often runs into extravagant figures. 
Added to this initial log cost, there is a manufacturing 
cost of $6.50 to $7 a thousand feet. 


Describes West Coast Conditions 


In the Puget Sound district there are 50,000,000 feet 
of logs in the water against a normal supply at this sea- 
son of 300,000,000 feet, and labor conditions continue to 
be extremely serious. The log market in the Puget Sound 
district is about the same as in the Vancouver district 
and common labor is paid from $3.50 to $3.75 a day. In 
the Grays Harbor district labor costs are about the same, 
but logs are $1 higher, while in the Columbia district logs 
are $1 higher still, tho the quality of the timber is much 
better. The output of the mills in that section is 40 per- 
cent less than normal and they are going into the winter 
with 30 percent less stock than at this time last year. In 
the Inland Empire, he said, logs are an unknown quan- 
tity, but the supply is from 35 to 40 percent short and 
the mills have less than 35 percent of a normal stock of 
lumber on hand. There is no great demand, he said, but 
the mills have all the demand that they can take care of. 
Number 4 boards in the Inland Empire are selling for $20 
at the mill, No. 3 boards, $24, No. 2 boards, $28, his con- 
cern having recently booked an order for 12,000,000 feet 
of Nos. 2 and 3 at that price. The labor situation in the 
Inland Empire is worse than on the Coast, there being 
a heavy shortage of labor and manufacturers finding it 
almost impossible to augment the present labor supply. 
Taking everything into consideration manufacturers there 
are preparing for an advance of 25 percent in operating 
costs next year. But with all these conditions to face, 
Mr. Scanlon said that there is no cause for worry, because 
there is and will be a demand for all the lumber the mills 
in that territory can make and at satisfactory prices. 

Following Mr. Seanlon, Edward Hines, of Chicago, gave 
an exhaustive analysis of the entire lumber situation, 
dealing especially with conditions in the North. There is 
a serious labor shortage in the North and costs of opera- 
tions have largely increased, this increased cost covering 
practically everything entering into the production of 
lumber. Mr. Hines stated that it is impossible to get 
sufficient logs for a normal production in the North and 
that northern stocks this year will be 30 to 35 percent less 
than normal. His address was a masterly presentation 
of a review of general lumber conditions and evidenced 
deep thought and careful analysis of every condition that 
has an influence directly or indirectly on the lumber in- 
dustry. 

Following Mr. Hines, M. L. Alexander, of Alexandria, 
La., chairman of the State Conservation Commission of 
Louisiana, was introduced and made a short talk dealing 
with labor conditions in the South and with other mat 
ters connected with the question of conservation. As a 
result of his talk and the discussion that followed, Mr. 
Alexander was assured continued support on a larger 
scale in the particular work in which he is engaged in 
behalf of the yellow pine industry. 

L. R. Putman, manager of the advertising and trade 
extension departments of the Southern Pine Association, 
briefly recounted some of the work planned for his de- 
partment, the promotion and publicity campaign mapped 
out and already approved by the directors contemplating 
the expenditure of $50,000. The plans as outlined by Mr. 
Putman contemplate the biggest advertising campaign 
ever launched by any lumber association or any other asso- 
ciation for that matter. Some of his hearers were some- 
what startled when he told them that the opening gun 
in this campaign would be a 2-page spread in the Saturday 
Evening Post at a cost of $5,000 per page for one inser- 
tion and that this would be followed by several addi- 
tional pages of the same kind together with national 
magazine and periodical advertising, trade press pub 
licity and pamphlets and publications of various kinds 
for distribution among the retailers. Mr. Putman assured 
the manufacturers that this campaign was going to bring 
the demand, but that it would be up to them to supply the 
demand satisfactorily and to get the right prices for the 
material. 

Following Mr. Putman, A. G. T. Moore, assistant see- 
retary and traffic manager of the association, made a brief 
report of work being done in connection with traffic mat 
ters and especially the reconsignment case, the hearing 
on which had just been concluded before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the preliminary report of the ex- 
aminer recognizing and agreeing with the argument of the 
Southern Pine Association. He also reported that the 
15 percent advance case has been set for hearing on 
Nov. 1. 

J. E. Rhodes, secretary-manager of the association, then 
made a brief report stating that the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation is now in the strongest position it has been in 
since its organization, with 211 subscribers. He stated 
that a new department is being added, the eut-over land 
department, that gives promise of being of great benefit 
to the industry as a whole. He said the southern pine 
industry is in better standing with the Government than 
almost any other industry in the country. 

Chairman Sullivan then read telegrams from Wash- 
ington on various subjects of interest, one of which con 
veyed the information that the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion had agreed to pay an average price of $40 a thou- 
sand feet for the material that will enter into the con- 
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struction of the first 100 ships, provided suitable material 
is furnished. 

V. M. Scanlan, of Lamar, Miss., made one of his char- 
acteristic patriotic talks, which was followed by Charles 
S. Keith with a brief discussion of the cost situation in 
connection with the investigation now being made by 
representatives of the Federal Trade Commission. Mr. 
Keith thought it would be necessary to have a committee 
go to Washington to confer with the Federal Shipping 
Board, the Federal Trade Commission and other depart- 
ments and a motion to this effect was adopted, the fol- 
lowing special committee being appointed for that pur- 
pose: Charles S. Keith, F. L. Peck, George Hicks, M. J. 
Scanlon, W. H. Sullivan, John H. Kirby and M. B. Nel- 
son. 

Recommends Honor Badges for Mill Employees 

During the general discussion on the labor situation 
Mr. Sullivan stated that he had seen a number of badges 
and buttons, some of bronze and some of other material, 


that are worn by em- 
ployees of the ship yards 
engaged in building ships 
for the Government, these 
buttons being worn as a 
badge of honor and dis- 
tinction, indicating that 
the wearer is engaged in 
a patriotic national serv- 
ice. He felt that an in- 
vestigation should be 
made of the matter with 
a view to adopting a 
badge or button of this 
kind to be worn by em- 
ployees of sawmills that are engaged in cutting timbers 
to be used in the construction of ships for the Government, 
for surely no man could be doing a more patriotic service 
today than devoting his time to work of this kind. The 





— 


suggestion met with general approval and no doubt om. 
ployees of many of the southern pine mills soon wili he 
proudly wearing these buttons indicating that they sre 
engaged in a work for the Government and in this way 
are patriotically helping to win the war. ; 

Following an informal discussion on various mati!«rs 
of interest,.including an explanation by H. T. Kendall, of 
Houston, Tex., of the new cantonment schedule now in 
effect, the meeting adjourned. 


LBBB LIIIIw™ 


Ovr corn crop is ten times greater than that of ny 
other country. It is all fully needed if we are to cirry 
on the war successfully, and consequently it is not «uly 
good business but good patriotism for the retailer to vet 
out and see that all of his farmer customers have ot 
only corn cribs but good substantial corn cribs that vill 
not allow the waste of any corn. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE MEN IN 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

CHARLESTON, S. C., Oct. 25.—The regular quarterly 
conference of mill inspectors of the North Carolina Pine 
Association was held yesterday at the plant of the Tux- 
bury Lumber Co. The attendance was rather light as 
compared with previous conferences, but this was due to 
unusual labor conditions at the mills, coupled with other 
‘auses. Much good work was accomplished, however, by 
those in attendance, due largely to arguments tending 
to uniformity in grading. 


The regular monthly meeting of the association- was 
held today at the Charleston Hotel. Because of the ill- 
ness of President Turnbull he was unable to be present 
and J. L. Camp, of Franklin, Va., presided over the meet- 
ing. The attendance was very gratifying to the officers 
and matters of vital importance to the industry were dis- 
cussed and were handled with intelligence and dispatch. 

The conference was called to order at 10 o’clock and, 
following the reading of the minutes of the last meeting, 
committee reports were heard. The inspection committee 
reported briefly on the inspection conference and the work 
done. The chairman of the transportation committee gave 
a clear review of the steps taken regarding various trans- 
portation matters now under consideration affecting the 
interests of pine manufacturers, with an outline for future 
activities. 

Following this came a discussion of the application of 


the 3 pereent war tax on freight charges, to insure its 
uniform application by members. The meeting decided 
that this tax was intended to be borne by consumers and, 
notwithstanding delivered prices are quoted, in which 
freight charges are deducted from invoices, the war tax 
would not be borne by the manufacturers. 

The chairman of the advertising committee recom- 
mended an appropriation for 1918 of 6 cents per thousand 
feet which the meeting approved. 

The Martin Mill Co., Martin, S. C., and the Watson- 
Flandreaux Co., Groveland, Ga., were unanimously elected 
to membership. : 

Messages of regret were sent to Capt. Nathan O’Beryy 
and President Turnbull because of their absence, due to 
illness, and these expressed hope that both would soon 
recover. 

The association approved the recommendations of Ref- 
erendum 21 of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States but laid No. 22 on the table without action. A 
full report of the war meeting of the national chamber 
at Atlantic City was given by David O. Anderson, asso- 
ciation representative, which was much appreciated. The 
meeting instructed the president to appoint a committee 
of nine as a war service committee to act in conjunction 
with Washington authorities. A committee was also ree- 
ommended to study a standard cost system, a report to 
be rendered at the next meeting. A committee was ap- 


CONFERENCE 


pointed to consider the trademarking of lumber, it- re- 
port to be made at the next meeting. 

Seven delegates were appointed to attend the an ual 
meeting of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Associa ion, 
to be held at Miami, Fla., Nov. 20. The importance: of 
the completion of proposed inland waterway projects was 
emphasized, due to the present transportation difficu ties 
surrounding rail movements. 

Considerable discussion ensued concerning embargo von- 
ditions and comment was freely made that lumber :iip- 
ments have been discriminated against. The chair nan 
of the transportation committee and others were instru ‘ted 
to visit high authorities in Washington and accom) lish 
relief along this line if possible. 

The association decided to hold its next monthly meet- 
ing in the North Carolina pine bungalow at the Gand 
Central terminal, New York City, on Thursday, Noy. 22. 

Some discussion was indulged in regarding market con- 
ditions of the present and future and manufacturers vere 
found to be more optimistic regarding prospects, especially 
of low grade rough lumber, and expressed the belief that 
the Government’s active demands will have a good etfeect. 

The meeting adjourned at 1 p. m. Luncheon was 
served the members and guests in the main dining room of 
the hotel, following which Mayor J. T. Hyde welcomed 
the manufacturers. The entire proceedings were much 
enjoyed by those present and much good work was avcvom- 
plished. 





SOUTHWESTERN 


LAKE CHARLES, La., Oct. 22.—The organization of the 
Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club will be 
formally perfected Saturday, Nov. 17, at a meeting of 
Louisiana and Texas hardwood manufacturers to be held 
at Alexandria, La. The temporary organization was ef- 
fected Oct..17 at Lake Charles when an earnest group of 
manufacturers gathered on call of two of their number 
and temporary officers were chosen and a by-laws com- 
mittee named. This action was told in a brief dispatch 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in last week’s issue. 

The purpose of the new organization is a vital one. 
Its object is ‘‘to promote the welfare and to advance the 
interests as well as standardize the methods of manu- 
facture of hardwood lumber.’’ 

A. Deutsch, president of the Sabine River Logging & 
Lumber Co., of Oakdale, La., was chosen president pro 
tem and chairman of the committee to construct the by- 
laws of the club. No better choice could have been 
made. Mr. Deutsch has been a pioneer in the hardwood 
lumber industry since his early days in Indiana and his 
reputation as a manufacturer extends over a long period 
of years. Sincere, honest and a hard worker, he was 
considered an ideal choice for the leader in this pro- 
gressive movement. 

A. O. Davis, manager of the hardwood department of 
the Sabine Tram Co., of Beaumont, Tex., and G. V. Pat- 
terson, of the Alexandria Cooperage & Lumber Co., of 
Alexandria, La., were responsible for calling the meet- 
ing. Mr. Davis presided in an able manner over the 
initial conference and Mr. Patterson was chairman of 
the organization committee that formed the declaration 
of principles and made out the slate of tentative officers 
which was elected by the meeting. G. W. Cleveland, jr., 
sales manager for the hardwood department of the South 
Texas Lumber Co., was elected first vice president and 
Mr. Davis was elected temporary secretary. These offi- 
cers will have charge of the details of the meeting rela- 
tive to permanent organization. Serving on the by-laws 
committee with Mr. Deutsch are Mr. Patterson and Rex 
H. Browne, of the Beaumont Lumber Co. 

Standardization of the manufacture of hardwood lum- 
ber, strict honesty in shipping and promotion of the in- 
terests of all the members of the organization in a col- 
lective and individual sense are the purposes of this club. 
Many able talks were made by the delegates and every 
man emphasized the necessity of uniformity of grading 
and honesty in shipping. It is expected that the by-laws 
will provide for employment of a skilled hardwood lum- 
ber inspector, who also may serve as secretary. This 
secretary-inspector will serve every member of the club. 
In case the grading of a shipment of lumber from a 
member of the club is protested by the buyer it will be 
the duty of this inspector to go to the destination of 
shipment and reinspect the shipment in company with 
the National association’s inspector. If in his opinion 
the shipment was correctly billed the association will 
stand behind the shipper and unless the customer ac- 
cepts it he will be eut off the list. If the shipper or 
manufacturer is in the wrong the inspector will so pass 
and the manufacturer must ‘‘make good’’ and conform 
with the club ’s rules on uniformity and grading, 

An office will be maintained by the secretary-inspector 

and thru him stock lists and price lists will be exchanged 


HARDWOOD INDUSTRY ORGANIZES 


monthly. Regular meetings of the club will be held at 
some central point every ninety days, the purpose of these 
get-together meetings being to maintain interest in the 
club and to exchange helpful ideas for manufacturing 
and promoting the hardwood lumber business. Article 4 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association by-laws 
was adopted, giving each member the privilege of one 
vote on all questions but not recognizing proxies from 
absent members. Membership will be limited only to 
manufacturers of hardwood lumber in Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas and Texas and to wholesalers who are interested 
financially in mills in this district. It was decided to 
invite Arkansas manufacturers to become members if they 
desire. 

In opening the meeting Chairman A. O. Davis told of 
the purpose of the gathering. He said in part: ‘‘There 
is no question but that Louisiana and Texas will soon be 
the principal hardwood producing States of the Union. 
It is only by codperation that we can hope to accomplish 
the things we desire for the promotion and the welfare 
of the manufacturers of these two States. We can do 
little as individuals but joined together we may accom- 
plish any legitimate purpose for which we strive. Or- 
ganization will always get results when rightly directed, 
and now is the time for us to pool our efforts.’’ 

G. V. Patterson then read letters and telegrams from 
a number of manufacturers who could not be present but 
all of whom endorsed the ‘movement and said they could 
be depended upon to become members of any organization 
that might be effected. Mr. Patterson then talked briefly 
on the purpose of the meeting and the necessity of or- 
ganizing, because as a unit the manufacturers ‘‘ could 
command a more respectful hearing than as individuals.’’ 

H. G. Bohllsen, of New Caney, Tex., told of the work 
of the Texas Hardwood Committee, of how its members 
exchange stock sheets and sales reports and ideas, and 
gave ag his opinion that an organization composed of 
Louisiana and Texas hardwood men would soon prove its 
worth. Rex H. Browne, of the Beaumont Lumber Co., 
told of the work of the Texas Hardwood Committee in 
the exchange of written reports on stock and sales and 
how a joint campaign of advertising the value of Texas 
hardwoods in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and other lum- 
ber trade journals has met with much suecess. He also 
said that the problems of the Louisiana and Texas hard- 
wood manufacturers are identical and that the quality of 
the timber is practically the same. 

William E. Hyde, of the Hyde Lumber Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., told of the value of the Memphis Lumbermen’s 





Seems like when th’ govmunt is spendin’ 
s’ allfired mutch we'd ought t’ all chip 
in on them librty bons. I’m too old t’ 
fite but by gum I kin cut a heep o’ spruce 
n’ I don’t need moarn haff my pay— 
reckon I better bye me some o’ them bons 
agin’ old age. 


—Musings of the Old Axman. 














Club and other lumber associations and predicted that a 
union of Texas and Louisiana hardwood men would soon 
bring light on every problem. 

Mr. Deutsch was given close attention as he told out 
of his long experience of the many problems that the in- 
dividual manufacturer has had to face and the many 
evils he has had to suffer because of lack of organiz:tion 
to back him up when he is right. Mr. Deutsch deciared 
that there should be one universal rule of grading and 
that that rule should be the manufacturer’s rule. But 
he insisted that the manufacturer be honest. Said Mr. 
Deutsch: 

I never could see why a car of $45 or $50 lumber sould 
contain 12 or 15 percent of $25 or $30 a thousand stock. We 
should create a uniform basis on whicn to do an honest, |egiti- 
mate business, which means a profitable business. We lu uber 
manufacturers have to wait until the buyer is ready t« pay 
for our shipment. We ourselves ought to be the people to say 
what our stuff is worth. The wheat or corn shipper loads his 
grain and draws a draft for it at once. He gets his money. 
Why? Because there is uniformity in that business, a »=/and- 


ard of doing business. And so with many other pro: /ucts, 
but not the lumber business. 
There is enough for everybody. Let’s not eat each other 


up; let’s not be each other’s enemy. Let us make a mi: rxet, 
stick by it and make money out of it. 

G. W. Cleveland, sr., manager of the hardwood d: part 
ment of the Southern Pine Lumber Co., of Diboll, !ex., 
then suggested that the new club proposed provid: for 
the employment of a skilled inspector whose duti:s It 
would be to adjust all claims of members of the 
ciation and who should visit all the mills of the :.em- 
bers and establish a uniform and honest grade. Sc eral 
others endorsed the talk of Mr. Deutsch and the the 
temporary organization was effected. All presen: el 
joyed dinner together at noon at the Majestie Hotel. 

Those present at the first meeting were: 

A. Deutsch, Oakdale, La.; Sabine River Logging & Lumb vr Co. 

G. W. Cleveland, sr., Diboll, Tex. ; Southern Pine Lumb: Co. 

G. W. Cleveland, jr., Houston, Tex. ; South Texas Lumb r Ce. 

H. G. Bohllsen, New Caney, Tex. 

G. V. Patterson, Alexandria, La. ; 
Lumber Co. 

J. W. Callahan, Midland, La.; Callahan Lumber Co. 

O. P. Roberts, White City, Tex. ; Boynton Lumber Co. 

A. O. Davis, Beaumont, Tex.; Sabine Tram Co. 

Rex H. Browne, Beaumont, Tex. ; Beaumont Lumber ( 

W. D. Brewer, Miltonberg, La. ; Brewer-Niendstedt Lum! 

W. E. Hyde, Lake Province, La.: Hyde Lumber Co. 

Mr. Sanford, Beaumont, Tex. :; Sabine Tram Co. 

KE. T. Miller, St. Louis, Mo.: J L. Scheve Lumber Co. 

R H. MeLaughlin and L. Palmer, New Orleans. 

J.B. Wand, Chicago; AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FIGURES DEPICT HATTIESBURG SITUATION 


Harrressure, Mtss., Set. 22.—As evidence of the sitt- 
ation among the yellow pine mills in the Hattiesbur: dis 
trict the following report covering the week ended Ovt. =! 
will be of interest: 

Orders on hand first of week, 3,474 cars, 69,480,000 feet 
orders entered this week, 727 cars, 14,540,000 feet ; ord ‘ 
cancelled this week, eleven cars, 220,000 feet ; orders + ppt 
this week, 591 cars, 11,820,000 feet; orders on hand | nd be 
this week, 3,599 cars, 71,980,000 feet; actual production ~ 
the week, 702 cars, 14,048,000 feet; normal producti a 2 
week, 822 cars, 16,850,000 feet: stock increase for the won 
111 cars, 2,220,000 feet ; order file increased, 124 cars, 24 
000 feet, 4 percent; orders exceed shipments, 136 cars, Ne 
000 feet, 23 percent; orders exceed actual production, twee 
five cars, 500,000 feet, 4 percent; actual production par ot 
normal, 120 cars, 2,400,000 feet, 20 percent; actual oe 
tion exceeds shipments, 111 cars, 2,220,000 feet, 19 percent 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 





Conferences Scheduled Number Twenty-seven—West Coast Lumbermen Plan for Closer 


Co-operation—Salesmanship Congress Offers Attractive Program 





Nov. 10—Southern California Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Burbank Hall, Los Angeles, Cal. Annual meeting. 
Nov. 14—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ 

Association, Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. Annual meeting. 

Nov. 14—New York Lumber Trade Association, New York 
City. Annual meeting. 

Nov. 15—Western Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Club and North- 
east Missouri Lumber Dealers’ Association, Hannibal, Mo. 
Joint meeting. 

Noy. 15, 16—National Industrial Traffic League, New York 
City. Annual meeting. 





Nov. 16, 17—Northern Lumbermen’s Salesmanship Congress, 
Bay City, Mich. 

Nov. 17—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, Alex- 
andria, La. Meeting to complete organization. 

Nov. 20-28—Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association, Miami, 
Fla, Annual meeting. 

Nov. 21—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, Ma- 
son Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. Semiannual meeting. 

Dec. 4-6—Associated Cooperage Industries of America, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Semiannual meeting. 

Jan. 15-17, 1918—Northwestern Lumbermen’s§ Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn, Annual meeting. 

lan. 15—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, Memphis, 
Tenn. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 16—American Oak Manufacturers’ Association, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

fan. 17—Southern Alluvial Land Association, Memphis, Tenn. 
Annual meeting. 

in. 18—Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Memphis, 
Tenn. Annual meeting. 

tan. 18—Pacifie Coast Shippers’ Association, Seattle, Wash. 
Annual meeting. 

jan. 22, 23—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

lan, 22-24—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Denver, Colo. Annual meeting. 

lan. 23-25—-Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Kansas 
City, Mo. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 5, 6—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, meet- 
ing place not yet decided. Annual meeting. 

Keb. 7-9—-Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Great 
Fails, Mont. Annual meeting. ‘ 

feb, 12-14—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Deale rs’ Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 18-14—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylva- 
nia, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meeting. 

eb.—(Probably during second week) Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association of Canada, Winnipeg. Annual meeting. 

keb.—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, Montreal, P. Q. 
Annual meeting. 

Feb. 19-21—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 

\pril 9-11—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Ft, Worth, 
Tex. Annual meeting. 








JOINT MEETING IS PLANNED 

HANNIBAL, Mo., Oct. 22.—A joint meeting of the 
Western Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Club and the Northeast 
Missouri Lumber Dealers’ Association will be held here 
on Noy. 15, A fine program and entertainment features 
are being planned. There will be an afternoon session, 
and a banquet in the evening, with a program. On the 
evening of the 14th there will be a Hoo-Hoo meeting. 





CALIFORNIANS ANNOUNCE THEIR ANNUAL 

Burbank Hall, 540 South Main Street, Los Angeles, 
Cal, and Nov. 10 are the place and date chosen for the 
snnual meeting of the Southern California Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, according to an announcement sent 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by Secretary F. L. Morgan, 
Morning and afternoon sessions will be held and of these 
the seeretary’s advice says: 

This meeting and all that goes with it are primarily for our 
embers, of course, and we urge everyone to be there, We 
lave substantial progress to report, also important things to 
msider, At the same time it (and the accompanying trim- 
uings) are for our friends as well and we want them to come 
iso and help us to have a profitable and enjoyable time. 

We want you to be sure to bring your ladies, and in order 
hat they may not be lonesome while we are at the meeting we 
isk members’ ladies to be our guests for a matinee during the 
fternoon, : . ah vat 

Dinner will be served at the Cafe Bristol at 6:30. The 
ost of it will be $1.25 per plate. 

Secretary Morgan asks that the members will notify 
him promptly of reservations, putting a tentative limit 
mn the notification of Nov. 5, and declares that ‘‘we are 
soing to have another good time and we want you all 
to come and get some of it.’’ , 





COOPERAGE INDUSTRIES SELECT DATE FOR 
MEETING 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 28.—At a meeting last Thursday 
of the executive committee of the Associated Cooperage 
Industries of America it was decided to hold the next 
general meeting of the association at Cincinnati on Dee. 
4,5 and 6. B.C. Sheahan, secretary of the association, 
who came from Washington to attend the meeting, re- 
turned at once to the capital to look after the cooperage 
interests. 

Mr. Sheahan issued a bulletin dated today dealing with 
a number of important matters. He calls attention to 
the fact that his predictions of a ear shortage have been 
verified, and that there is no immediate prospect for 
relief, with the possibility of the shortage becoming more 
acute. He urges upon the manufacturers the necessity 
for utilizing equipment to the fullest extent, both as to 
prompt loading and unloading and maximum ecarloading. 

Members are advised of the appointment of W. H. 
Mead as inspector of the slack cooperage stock group for 
the eastern district of Michigan, with headquarters at 
Saginaw, Mich., to sueceed W. A. Brown, deceased, and 
that G. B. Webster will represent the association at the 
hearing Noy. 1 in Washington, D. C., before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, on the proposed advance of 15 
percent on lumber and forest products from Ohio and 


sienlenigpl river crossings to Eastern Trunk Line terri- 
ory. 


Members are advised that an export license is required 
for all articles of cooperage and cooperage material, ex- 
cept made up barrels and gum shooks. 

Mr. Sheahan also reports that the executive committee 
at its meeting Thursday agreed that the buyer must pay 
and assume the 3 percent transportation tax. 





WEST COAST MEN TO FORM REORGANIZATION 
COMMITTEE 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 20—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association will be 
held at the Portland Hotel, Portland, Ore., on Oct. 26. 
At the meeting the organization of the Pacific coast com- 
mittee of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion will take place, which was provided for in the re- 
organization of the association at Washington on July 
20. Attending the meeting will be representatives of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, California Redwood Asso- 
ciation, California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, and Western Forestry & Conservation Association. 
The purpose of the committee will be to keep Pacifie coast 
interests more closely allied with the other associations 
affiliated with the National association. R. S. Kellogg, 
of Chicago, secretary of the National association, who 
addressed the Western Forestry & Conservation Associa- 
tion in Seattle this week, will also be in attendance to 
speak for his organization. 





PATRIOTISM WILL RULE AT THIS ANNUAL 


Confirming the announcement carried by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN for some weeks of January 22, 23 and 24 
and Denver, Colo., as the dates and place of the annual 
meeting of the Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Secretary R. D. Mundell declares that 

In addition to the usual routine of association work it is 
the attention of the above committee to make this a patriotic 
meeting of lumber dealers. Thru the Mountain States Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association there has been forwarded over $3,000 
to the Belgian Children’s Relief Fund and Red Cross society, 
in addition to personal contributions. It is thought that 
there is not a lumberman in that territory, or an employee 
of a lumberman, that has not subscribed for Liberty Loan 
bonds, and they purpose keeping up the good work until the 
successful conclusion of the war. 

The committee referred to is the program committee 
of the association, which Secretary Mundell advises the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN consists of W. R. Grier and M. P. 
Keefe, Cheyenne, Wyo.; Fred Conine, jr., Denver; T. P. 
Groves, Wray, Col.; E. B. Humphreys, Rattoon, N. M.; 
J. H. Cunningham, Loveland, Col.; W. E. MeClung, 
Colorado Springs, Col.; all live lumbermen whose person- 
nel insures a practical handling of and an enjoyable time 
at the coming annual. 





PREPARE ELABORATE PROGRAM FOR SALES- 
MANSHIP CONGRESS 

OsHKOsH, WiIs., Oct. 23——‘‘The best lumber sales- 
manship meeting on record’’ is the aim of the general 
executive committee planning for the Northern Lumber- 
men’s Salesmanship Congress at Bay City, Mich., Nov. 16 
and 17 under the joint auspices of the Michigan Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association and the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. Secre- 
tary O. T. Swan of the latter association, acting for 
xeorge C. Robson, of the Kinzel Lumber -Co., Merrill, 
Wis., general chairman, today gave out the essential de- 
tails of the two-day session. Altho it is impossible as 
yet to announce who the speakers on some of the assigned 
subjects are, it is fairly certain that all requested will 
accept the assignments, as much enthusiasm is already 
being manifested in the congress. It is planned to run a 
special train from Chicago to Bay City on the night of 
Noy. 15 and this will be done if 100 fares can be assured 
General Chairman Robson. The special would leave Bay 
City on Saturday night, arriving in Chieago Sunday night. 
Mr. Robson makes it clear in his announcement that 
attendance at the meeting is not limited in any way to 
members of the two associations, but that every lumber- 
man, regardless of what branch of the fraternity he may 
represent, is welcome to the meetings. 

The sessions will open at 2 0’clock Friday afternoon, 
Nov. 16, with George C. Robson, general chairman, pre- 
siding. The address of weleome will be made by W. C. 
Hull of Traverse City, Mich., president of the Michigan 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. Opening remarks 
will be made by Chairman Robson on ‘‘Why the Neces- 
sity of These Conferences.’’ Edward Hines, of the 
Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago, will then talk on 
‘<These Conferences—Perspective and Retrospective.’’ 
A paper on ‘‘ How We Do It at Cadillae,’’ not assigned, 
will then be read, after which C. D. Burritt, of the 
Cadillac Lumber Co., Cadillac, Mich., will tell of ‘‘Mer- 
chandising—Past, Present and Future.’’ The session 
will be concluded with a paper discussion of ‘‘The Re- 
tailer’s Viewpoint,’’ but this also has not yet been ae- 
cepted by the person requested to handle it. 

Beginning promptly at 10 o’clock Saturday morning, 
Charles R. Abbott, of the Cummer-Diggins Co., Cadillae, 
Mich., will rap the gavel and ‘‘The Evolution of Hard- 
woods’’ by a speaker yet to be announced will be dis- 
cussed, after which H. H. Butts of the Park Falls Lumber 
Co., Park Falls, Wis., will talk on ‘‘ Whose Ox Is Gored.’’ 
O. T. Swan, secretary of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, will follow with an 
illustrated lantern slide lecture on‘‘ The Relative Strengths 
of Hemlock and Hardwoods.’’ Then J. C. Knox, secre- 
tary of the Michigan Hardwood Association, Cadillac, 
Mich., will talk on ‘‘The Merrill Conference from a 
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timber values and have 
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Michigan Viewpoint,’’ referring to the first lumber sales- 


manship conference held at Merrill last year. The two 
other topics for the Saturday forenoon session have 
not yet been assigned, but the subjects are ‘‘The Indus- 
trial Consumer’s Viewpoint’’ and ‘‘The Traveling Sales- 
man’s Viewpoint.’’ 

H. 8. Dewey, of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chi- 
cago, will preside at the Saturday afternoon session, at 
which the opening address will be by R. B. Goodman, of 
the Goodman Lumber Co., Goodman, Wis., and acting 
president of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, who will tell about ‘‘The Manufacturer’s View- 
point.’’ ‘‘The Viewpoint of The Wholesaler’’ will be 
discussed by E. M. Holland, of the Cartier-Holland Lum- 
ber Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., while J. B. Crosby, of the 
Crosby Agency, Chicago, will discuss ‘‘ Molding the De- 
mand.’’ The final topic will be ‘‘A New Version of 
Lumber Salesmanship,’’ and an effort is being made to 
have Julius Seidel of the Julius Seidel Lumber Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., handle the subject. Among the men who 
have been asked to appear on the program, but who as 
yet, up to Tuesday noon, have been unable to get into 
touch with Mr. Robson, accepting or declining, are W. L. 
Saunders, of Cadillac, Mich.; Robert K. Jardine, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Godfrey von Platen, of the Von Platen 
Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., and E. K. Pritchett, 
Grand Rapids. 

Altho the two days will be crowded with lectures and 
discussions on vital lumber selling topics, the social side 
as well as other phases of convention activities have not 
been overlooked. The Bay City and Saginaw Valley 
lumbermen are preparing an elaborate banquet for Friday 
evening at which several top-notch after dinner speakers 
and entertainers will appear. These will include Douglas 
Malloch, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN; Al Flourney, of 
the Virginia & Rainey Lake Lumber Co.; Rasmus Hansen, 


of the Salling-Hansen Co., Grayling, Mich., and others. 
Visits will also be made to nearby lumber industries 
during the leisure intervals. 

In addition to Mr. Robson, the general committee in- 
cludes W. N. Wrape of the Kneeland-Bigelow Co., Bay 
City, Mich., as chairman of the Michigan committee of 
about thirteen members, and H. 8S. Dewey, of the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co., Chicago, chairman of the Wisconsin 
committee of thirteen members. Much of the detail work 
for completing arrangements for the meeting is being 
handled under the direction of O. T. Swan at his office 
in this city. 





SOUTHERN MILLMEN ANNOUNCE ANNUAL 


The annual meeting of the Southern Sash, Door & Mill- 
work Manufacturers’ Association will be held at Atlanta, 
Ga., Nov. 14, beginning at 10:30 a. m., according to an- 
nouncement received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from 
Secretary C. B. Harmon, whose notice says: 


Every member should attend this meeting and assist in 
perfecting a good working organization for next year. 

We will reorganize under charter of incorporation re 
ceived from the courts of Georgia. 

New officers and board of directors will be elected for next 
year. 
The estimate of contract form adopted at the last meeting 
will be presented for ratification. 

The definition of millwork adopted at the last meeting will 
be presented for ratification. 

The 8-hour per day law proposed in Congress will be dis- 
cussed and some plan adopted to defeat it. 

Market conditions, the labor situation, the child labor law, 
cost, volume of business, and prices being gotten, along with 
other things of interest, will be discussed. 


The convention will be held at the Piedmont Hotel, 
Atlanta, and the importance of the subjects to be dis- 
cussed would seem to insure a practically full attendance 
of the membership. 





LUMBER CLUBS MINGLE RECREATION WITH WORK 





Philadelphians Hold Annual Golf Tournament and Change Club By-Laws—Builders to Co- 
operate with Y. M. C. A. in Giving Practical Instruction for Builders 





CLOUD CAST OVER LOUISVILLE MEETING 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 23.—The last meeting of the 
Louisville Hardwood Club lacked its usual ginger due 
to the cloud cast upon the members by the death of T. 
Smith Milton, president of the club, and the dinner was 
quiet and without the usual enthusiasm which marks the 
weekly event. Present as guests were Lee Robinson, of 
the Mobile River Lumber Co., of Mt. Vernon, Ala., and 
KE. H. Defebaugh, of Chicago. Mr. Robinson discussed 
market conditions, stating that the demand did not ap- 
pear as active as it had been, but that conditions looked 
fairly good. 

Mr. Defebaugh talked on the work of the club, of 
which he was one of the organizers, and of which he is a 
proud parent, altho he has not been an active member 
for many years. Mr. Defebaugh said that no other lum- 
ber organization in the country meets as regularly as the 
Louisville club, and that he was heartily in favor of the 
lumber clubs holding regular weekly meetings, as co- 
éperation is the life of merchandising, and that the weekly 
discussions of various problems that are constantly com- 
ing up and working these problems out together is bound 
to result in much more good being accomplished than if 
the individual members tried to handle the matters indi- 
vidually. 
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PHILADELPHIA GOLFERS’ ANNUAL 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 22.—The annual tournament 
and meeting of the Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Golf Club 
was held Oct. 17 at the Huntingdon Valley Country Club, 
at Noble, just north of this city, and the lumbermen were 
favored with ideal weather. The turnout was great, 
forty-one players being in the tournament, all but two of 
whom were members of the lumbermen’s club, which has 
now a membership of fifty-two active members. Play 
began promptly at 1 o’clock, but it took over an hour 
to start them all, and the last foursome did not get in 
until after dark, and two of these lost their balls and 
could not finish. No sensationally low scores were made, 
largely due to tiie work of the handicapping committee, 
who had done so well that five were tied at 80 for the 
low net prizes. On the toss-off, first prize went to Eugene 
W. Fry, second to J. Elmer Troth, and third to George 
M. Speigle, F. A. Benson and J. W. Turnbull being elim- 
inated by the luck. The president’s prize, a dozen silver 
saucers and after dinner coffee cup holders, with china 
drop-in cups, was won by J. B. McFarland, jr., with 4614 
points, Horace W. Smedley being runner-up for the third 
time, with 29% points. 

Forty-two were present at the meeting, which was held 
in the ball room, and the minutes of the last annual 
meeting were read in full, to bring up the changes in the 
constitution and by-laws that were talked of at that time. 
The proposed change of making the dues $5 instead of 
$3 a year was adopted, but the plan of prohibiting the 
president or any other member from offering a prize was 
defeated. The two classes of membership were changed 
from ‘‘ Playing and Non-Playing’’ to ‘‘ Active and Hon- 
orary,’’ and some changes in the qualifications were 
made, tending to leave the membership free for more of 
those who could and would play in the tournaments. 
The membership limit was changed from fifty to sixty in 
order to take in some who had been on the waiting list 
for over a year and who could only play as guests. A 
beautiful resolution on the death of Horace A. Reeves, jr., 
one of the charter and most active and loved members, 
was adopted, and an engrossed copy ordered sent to the 
family. 

Reports of Treasurer M. G. Wright and Secretary 
J. W. Turnbull were satisfactory, and the report of 
J. Anderson Ross, chairman of the tournament and prize 
committees, showed that there had been an average attend- 
ance of thirty-one at the eight meetings, at each of 
which at least three prizes had been awarded, at an aver- 


age cost of $15 a meeting. The work of Mr. Ross had been 
so satisfactory that it elicited a vote of thanks from the 
members. 

An invitation to hold a tournament in November at 
the Riverton Club, at Riverton, N. J., was announced, and 
after several members had extolled the merits of the 
course, it was decided to hold such a meet on a date to be 
announced, 

The nominating committee, consisting of Frank Buck, 
William Henry Smedley and J. A. Ross, made a popular 
selection, and their recommendations were unanimously 


accepted, resulting in the election of the following 
officers : 
President—Horace W. Smedley. 


Vice president—J. Elmer Troth. 

Treasurer—M. G. Wright. 

Secretary—J. A. Finley. 

Executive committee--B. C. Currie, chairman; R. W. 
Wistar, E. B. Humphreys, William i. ‘ie ritz and Maurice P. 
Burton. 

Retiring President Harry Humphreys went out of office 
with the thanks and real affection of every member, and 
some would have liked’ to see him retain the office, but 
there has been no precedent for a second term. 

The players in the tournament, with their gross, handi 
cap and net scores, as they teed off, were: 


R. W. Tunis, 116-26-90; J. A. Finley, 1035-21-82; B.S. 
Gill, 112-22-90; W. L. Rice, 110-22-88; H. C. Magruder, 
1138-82-81; Dr. Belting, guest; J. G. Conner, 107-25-82: 


Landy B. Brown, guest; F. A. Benson, 
Swenk, no card; George M. Speigle, 108-28-80; KE. 2B 
Hallowell, 1381-34-97; H. W. Allen, 1384-26-108; Harry 
Humphreys, 119-30-89 ; S. P. Bowers, 124-28-96; W. H. Fritz, 
109-24-85 ; John H. Schofield, 127-27-100; Ralph Souder, no 
card: Horace W. Smedley, 97-10-87; E. B. Humphreys, 91-7 
84; J. W. Turnbull, 96-16-80; J. B. McFarland, jr., 91-6-85 : 
A. B. F. Smith, no card; Harry G. Parker, no card; Irving 
A. Collins, 112-29-83 ; Lge Baird, jr., no card; R. Wyatt 
Wistar, no card; J. I. Wilson, 106-18-88; J. Elmer Troth, 
102-22-80 ; F. x, Diebold. 109-24-85; H. G. Hazard, no card: 
John I, Coulbourn, no card; George F. Craig, no card; Joseph 
P. Comegys, no card 4 Eugene W. Fry, 100-20-80 ; Frank Buck, 
109-21-88; J. Anderson Ross, 107-17-90; M. G. Wright, no 
ecard; William Meyer, 132-30-102. 


106-26-80 ; ‘B. D. 





EVANSVILLE LUMBERMEN’S CLUB 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Oct. 22.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club will be held at 
the Hotel McCurdy, Nov. 13, and President Worland and 
Secretary Partington expect that several new members 
will be enrolled at this meeting. John C. Keller, traffic 
manager of the club, will make a report on rate matters 
that were given him for investigation. It is expected 
the milling-in-transit question will also come up for dis 
eussion. President Worland will fill the vacancies on 
several standing committees that were caused by resigna 
tions and deaths. The entertainment committee has 
been contemplating giving a dance and entertainment 
along about the holidays for the members and friends ani 
this question may come up for discussion at the December 
meeting. 





CO-OPERATING IN ESTABLISHING Y. M. C. A. 
BUILDERS’ COURSE 


GRAND Rapips, MIcH., Octe 22.—The Grand Rapids 
Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange is codperating with the 
educational department of the Y. M. C. A. to put on a 
practical, personal course of instruction for builders this 
winter. The exchange wants the young men and the 
middle-aged men in Grand Rapids building lines to 
broaden their knowledge and increase their earning power. 
The size of the classes is to be limited to a point where 
each instructor,can give his personal attention to each 
student. The exchange is offering four courses which the 
members declare are not only profitable but patriotic. 
They argue that every man who trains himself to increase 
his productive power is just that much more of an asset 
to the nation. Men, too, drawn in the national army will 
be used to a great ‘extent along their trade lines. 
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SHIPPING BOARD— FLEET CORPORATION SHAKE-UP DUE 


Effort to Increase Efficiency Will Cause Removal of 
Officious and Inefficient Subordinates 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 23.—While relations existing 
between Chairman Hurley of the Federal Shipping Board 
and Rear Admiral Capps, general manager of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, are of the best, the fact has 
become known that a certain amount of reorganization is 
absolutely necessary within the dual organization. 

When President Wilson appointed Messrs. Hurley and 
Capps he assured himself in advance that there would not 
be another Goethals-Denman controversy, with its con- 
sequent embarrassments and delays. 

The shake-up which is coming concerns subordinate of- 

ficials. It will be brought about with a view to increas- 
ing efficiency and weeding out persons who are too big 
for their jobs or who have not the qualifications to fill 
them. In this shake-up it is likely a few wholly compe- 
jent men may be required to step out, but for the most 
part men of this class will not be disturbed. 
' Some subordinates of Chairman Hurley and Admiral 
Capps are said to have treated discourteously ship build- 
ers who have come to Washington bubbling over with a 
desire to do their bit and build ships. For example, one 
builder who several months ago offered to build wooden 
ships for the fleet corporation was informed by a subor- 
dinate of Admiral Capps that the shipping board does 
not want wooden ships. Later this individual called on 
Chairman Hurley, who, after hearing his story, declared 
the board wants every wooden ship it can get. 

This is a sample of the treatment some builders and 
others have been receiving. Admiral Capps, of course, 
is as busy as a man ean be. It is impossible for him to 
see every man who calls, even if he be a ship builder. 
Several big business men have been discouraged by the 
treatment received at the fleet corporation offices. It is 
understood that some of these men were lumbermen. 
Pompous subordinates apparently have conceived the 
idea that it is up to them to make an impression by a 
show of borrowed authority. They have succeeded all 
right, so well that Chairman Hurley and Admiral Capps 
have decided that they must have a new deal in order 
that another set of men may have a chance to undo what 
arm these particular men are said to have done. 

Just when the shake-up will come is not known. One 
important prospective change is said to have been post- 
poned for six months. 

While discussing the shipping board and fleet corpora- 
tion it may be well to recall that the latter fixed a maxi- 
mum price of $90 per 1,000 feet for hardwood schedules 
for wooden ships after having first at least tentatively ac- 
cepted $100. According to reports, the fleet corpora- 
tion has not yet had to go as high as $90 in its oak pur- 
chases, but has distributed its orders widely among in- 
dividual manufacturers, jobbers, and dealers, and even 
hewers, at $68 to $86 per 1,000 feet. According to an- 
other report, the fleet corporation is now purchasing a 
considerable number of oak flitches with a view to sub- 
stituting them for yellow pine. 

Needless to say, officials of the shipping board and 
fleet corporation are greatly concerned over the labor 
situation, which still continues far from satisfactory. 
The same thing may be said of officials of the Navy De- 
partment, in view of its great ship building program, 
which covers nearly 800 vessels of all types. Most of 
the material problems are being solved nicely, but the 
inbor problem is far from solved. Hope is expressed 
that the situation will greatly improve when the 30,000 

nechanies who are engaged on cantonment and other 
army and navy temporary construction are released and 
20 back into industry. : 

In connection with the disaster to the Army transport 
Antilles readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be 
interested to know that the steel cargo, vessels which 
Admiral Capps has planned are expeeted to prove prac- 
tically submarine-proof. These vessels will have a com- 
plete system of bulkheads and compartments. The effect 
of an explosion or other damage thus would be reduced to 
’ minimum. In fact, the claim is made that vessels of 
this type could not be sunk by one torpedo. At least 
three hits by a U-boat would be required to ‘‘get’’ one 
of these ships. Officials are hopeful that Admiral Capps 
and his associates have designed a ship which comes 
close to the unsinkable ideal. Shipping interests have 
long waited for such a ship. 

Shipping men and railroad traffic officials are codper- 
ating with the war and navy departments in planning for 
moving to France hundreds of thousands of troops and 
supplies, equipment and munitions for them. The stu- 
pendous character of this undertaking one may begin to 
realize perhaps when it is stated that official estimates 
indicate that it will be necessary to move over land and 
Water 42,000 tons of supplies daily to take care of the 
needs of the million fighting men who it is hoped to have 
‘over there’’ next spring. 

_To solve the problem close codperation between the 
Government and the railroads will be necessary as well 
as economical and scientific management and distribution 
of traffic among the Atlantic ports. These things are 
being gradually worked out. It is claimed that the rail- 
roads are getting their part of the task into good shape 
and that when the big Government merchant fleets are 
ready the railroads will have expanded their terminal and 
docking facilities so as to be able to transfer their freight 
promptly into the holds of ships. Much of the freight 
for the American forces abroad does not need to be car- 
ried very long distances. Foodstuffs and other articles 
have to come in enormous quantities from the interior. 





The traffic map of the United States is being literally 
made over by war conditions. Export shipments are 
growing by leaps and bounds. Railroad experts can not 
tell what commercial ruin or prosperity will result to 
private interests from the enormous movement of Gov- 
ernment freight. Despite the war upheaval, it is said by 
some that internal transportation conditions are on the 
mend. There is said to be less freight congestion at many 
points than for some time past. Congestion of export 
freight at leading ports is in a fair way toward being 
cleared up. The railroads are said to be handling 2,500 
ears of supplies for the national army alone daily. 





FORESTRY REGIMENT OFFICERS HIGHLY 
CAPABLE MEN 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 23.—It is announced by the 
Forest Service that it has been able to comply in full with 
the request of the War Department for assistance in se- 
curing qualified lumbermen and foresters to serve as offi- 
cers for the forest battalions which are to comprise a part 
of the American overseas forces. Three hundred and nine 
men have been recommended for commissions in the grades 
of major, captain, first lieutenant and second lieutenant. 
Of these two-thirds are practical lumbermen or sawmill 
operators and one-third are trained foresters with long 
woods experience. Some of the lumbermen who were 
recommended have also had theoretical training in 
forestry and many of the foresters have had experience 
in logging or sawmilling. 

In the selection of qualified lumbermen the Forest Ser- 
vice has had the close cooperation of a subcommittee of 
the lumber committee of the Council of National Defense 
and of fourteen committees of lumbermen in different 
parts of the country. Almost every man selected was in- 
terviewed by a lumbermen’s committee or by the Forest 
Service officials. Many private foresters and forest 
schools have assisted in finding technical foresters suita- 
ble for commissions. All the men recommended have, by 
successful experience, shown themselves capable of 
handling some important phase of lumbering, sawmill or 
technical forest work, according to officials of the Forest 
Service. All have proved by experience their qualities of 
leadership and their ability to handle men in large num- 
bers. 

Every timber region of the United States has con- 
tributed its share of the men who have been nominated 
for officers, and it is believed that every class of lumber- 
ing, from the smallest portable mill operation to the 
largest and most up-to-date plant, is represented. Among 
those selected are men experienced in logging and saw- 
ing every merchantable wood gr.wing in this country. 

The age limits set in the beginning required that all 
officers of the forest battalions should be thirty-one years 
of age or older. Because of the difficulty of finding men 
suitable for lieutenants, the age limit for this grade-was 
later lowered to twenty-five years. The bulk of the men 
recommended as lieutenants range in age from twenty- 
five to thirty-five, as captains from thirty to forty, and as 
majors from forty to fifty. 

Men who have been recommended have been notified 
that all further action as regards physical examination, 
the issuance of commissions and the order in which the 
successful applicants will be called for service rests with 
the War Department. 





FOREST SERVICE FEELS DRAIN OF WAR 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 22.—The United States For- 
est Service is feeling the strain of the war. More than 
160 officials and employees of the service so far have 
obtained leave of absence in order to perform military 
service. This number, of course, does not include fire 
fighters and other temporary employees whose names are 
not on the permanent pay roll. 

Henry S. Graves, head of the service, is in France on 
the staff of General Pershing with the rank of major. 
Major Graves, therefore, deserves first place on the roll 
of honor of the Forest Service. Mr. Graves will remain 
indefinitely in France, where he feels he is in position to 
render valuable service to General Pershing and the allied 
cause. 

Some of the work of the Forest Service is virtually 
at a standstill on account of the war. This is not true, 
of course, of such institutions as the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis. In fact, the work of the 
laboratory on lines related to the war has been increased 
largely. The experts at Madison are solving many prob- 
lems relating to the use of lumber and timber as applied 
to war needs. In numerous instances they are codperating 
directly with experts of the War and Navy departments. 

W. L. Hall, acting forester, who just now is engaged 
in the responsible work of organizing lumbermen and 
woods experts for war service ‘‘over there,’’ ordinarily 
has charge of the work of acquiring land for national 
forests in the Appalachians and White Mountains. This 
work is almost at a standstill, little of the $3,000,000 
appropriated by Congress a year or so ago to continue 
purchases being expended. 

According to Mr. Hall, the expert force of the Depart- 
ment of Justice which had been running down land titles 
for the Forest Service is now entirely too busy searching 
titles to land required for army and navy purposes to 
give any time to prospective national forests. Conse- 
quently, his work in this connection now is confined 
pretty largely to taking up small tracts with which to 
fill up gaps in existing reservations. 

Mr. Hall expects to call a meeting of the national 
forest reservation commission for December to consider 
the Appalachian forest situation. This commission was 
ereated by the original Weeks law, under which the pur- 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance. 


You can state pretty acdarately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your creiiitloss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 
viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. : 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. L 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded. 

Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders. 


The American Credit -Indemnity Co. 
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Forty YEARS Aco 


The Lumber Business Was In Its 
Infancy—So was this Association. 


The Lumber Trade Has Taken 
Wonderful Strides— We Have 
Kept Apace. 
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assure you of proper card representation. Many of 
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pages, cram- full of 
usable concrete “dope”— 
practical short cuts and val- 
uable information you Con- 
crete Users can and will use 


every day. 
Write now 


Cement Tile Machinery Co. 
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|White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties, 


We solicit your business, 
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The Quality and Service of 


Northland’sPine 


Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 


always of the Highest Quality. 
NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Washington. 


ano BIG TIMBER 
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Add to their life and reduce your 
risk — quickly and easily done. 


Particulars cheerfully furnished. 


John V. Schaefer, Presiden. 


910 South Michigan Avenue, 
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chases of areas for forests in the South and New England 
have been made. 

Several other lines of forestry work have been largely 
suspended. These include different lines of research and 
planting operations. The scarcity of meat and prevailing 
high prices have resulted in a more careful survey of the 
grazing situation, with a view to seeing that all the live 
stock range in national forests is utilized to the maximum. 

The Liberty Loan campaign is bearing fruit in the 
Forest Service. Officials and employees at headquarters 
here had subscribed upward of $10,000 at the time this 
dispatch was written. 

It is hardly necessary to state that the Federal forests 
themselves are contributing largely to the demands of 
the war. For example, the southern Appalachians are 
furnishing oak lumber for the construction of submarine 
timbers and locust for treenails for wooden ships. Large 
numbers of packing boxes are being made of western 
yellow pine cut in the national forests of Arizona, Oregon 
and California. The national forests on the Pacific coast 
also are yielding a considerable share of Douglas fir 
timber for wooden ships. 

The Oregon and Washington Forest Service employees 
have given an ambulance and trailer kitchen to the second 
forest regiment (20th Engineers, U. 8. A.), the first and 
second battalions of which have been fully recruited 
and are about ready to do their bit ‘‘ over there.’’ 





DEPARTMENT ANNEXES REQUIRE MUCH 
LUMBER 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 22—Orders have been placed 
with the North Carolina Pine Emergency Bureau for 
8,900,000 feet of lumber for the big frame annex for 
the War and Navy departments in this city. A half 
million feet of lumber was on the ground the day after 
the original order was received, and it is now piled high 
all over the grounds at most accessible places. 

This structure will really be a series of frame build- 
ings, covering all told three large city blocks. Beginning 
at Sixth and B streets, Northwest, the site of the old 
Pennsylvania Railroad station, the frame structures will 
run to Seventh street, and south from B Street toward 
the Fish Commission building, a distance equal to three 
blocks, if not more. 

It will be the biggest series of frame buildings of its 
kind constructed since the United States entered the war. 
The buildings will be of frame because lumber can be 
had more readily than any other material and at lower 
rates, and because the buildings can be put up much more 
quickly. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative looked over 
the site today. Some of the trame work already is well 
along, and the entire plat looks about as big as all out- 


_. doors. 


The new frame stucco office building for the Council 
of National Defense, which covers virtually an entire 
city block, was completed today and turned over to the 
council, officials of which immediately took possession. 
The building, a 2-story affair constructed mostly of 
North Carolina pine lumber, cost about $500,000. The 
building was put up in fifty days, 900 men working ten 
hours a day rushing it to completion. 

A. Mason Cooke, manager of the North Carolina Pine 
bureau, is being congratulated on his approaching mar- 
riage, which will take place in Norfolk. 





COMMANDERS PROHIBITED FROM MAKING 
REPORTS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 22.—Adjutant General Me- 
Cain has sent to all division commanders of the National 
Guard the following telegram: 

Communicate orders to each organization commander in 
your division that during the time they are in the Federal 
service they are prohibited from making any report, formal or 
informal, to the governor or other authorities, civil or mili- 
tary, of their respective States, relating to any movement of 
their organizations, or of any other Federal troops or per- 
sonnel, 

This is the comeback of Uncle Sam against a few 
colonels of State troops who have seen fit to cable to 
State authorities the arrival of their organizations in 
France. This was a plain violation of the regulations, 
and the cablegrams should not have been passed by the 
American censor in France. 

In at least one instance a Connecticut colonel directed 
the governor to give wide publicity to the safe arrival of 
his regiment. He evidently overlooked the fact that he 
was no longer under State authority, but amenable to 
Federal discipline. General McCain’s orders, issued at 
the direction of Secretary of War Baker, will enable 
every other commander of a former State organiation to 
know in advance what his duty is in this respect. 

—re 

TO BUILD SHIP WAYS FOR DESTROYERS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 22.—The Southern Pine Emer- 
gency Bureau will furnish 3,200,000 feet of lumber, 
largely consisting of 12-inch stock and smaller, for use 
by the Aberthaw Construction Co., of Boston, to be used 
in constructing ship ways and other preliminary work at 
Squantum, Mass., and Black Rock (Buffalo), N. Y. In 
these two new ship yards the Bethlehem Steel Co. will 
construct many of the new fast destroyers for the United 
States navy. Thus once again will lumber contribute its 
share to the winning of the war by making it possible to 
build destroyers in the shortest possible time to protect 
both steel and wooden ships.from German submarines. 

For many years no warships have been constructed for 
the Government on the Great Lakes, but this is a day of 
quick changes and surprises. The destroyers will have 
no difficulty in getting to the sea and across to do their 
bit in the war zone, or on this side if the U-boats should 
have the temerity to strike at our transport line over 
here. 

It was necessary for the Southern Pine Emergency 
Bureau to secure a release from. the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, which has commandeered yellow pine ship 
stock, before the order could be accepted. 

W. H. Sullivan, chairman of the Southern Pine bureau, 
and F. L. Sanford, the well known yellow pine lumber- 








man, are expected here toward the end of this week on 
business connected with the shipping board. 

It is estimated that fully 50,000,000 feet of heavy 
lumber and timber will be needed ultimately for the con- 
struction of the Government fabricating steel ship plant 
on Hog Island in the Delaware river. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 22.—Within the past week the 
Lumber Committee, Council of National Defense, has 
recommended the distribution of orders for lumber aggre- 
gating about 50,000,000 feet. A considerable amount of 
timber is included. Much of the lumber going to make 
up this total was in small lots and for a variety of pur- 
poses. Details are not available. 





TO SUPERVISE ARMY WAREHOUSES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 22.—Maj. Alex. E. Williams 
of the quartermaster corps has been placed in charge of 
a new branch of that service called the warehouse divi- 
sion. This division was established by Quartermaster 
General Sharp for the purpose of supervising more closely 
the activities of the quartermaster depots scattered thru- 
out the country and to secure storage facilities for quar- 
termaster supplies of all kinds. 

This new department is construed as indicating the 
prospective construction of quartermaster storehouses or 
warehouses on a large scale in all military departments 
of the country and in localities easiest of access. 

Major Williams will first make a survey of the available 
storage facilities of the country, with a view to deter- 
mining just what conditions are and acquiring such addi- 
tional space as the Government may require by lease or 
construction. Maj. Thomas L. Smith, retired; Maj. 8. H. 
Halle, Capts. M. S. Keene and R. H. Hess of the quarter- 
master reserve corps will assist in making the survey. 

It goes without saying that lumber will figure largely 
in any comprehensive scheme which may be evolved for 
Government storehouses or warehouses. 





SIGNAL CORPS OFFICIAL VISITS SOUTH 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 23.—Captain Edgar of the 
Signal Corps, U. S. A., is about to depart on a trip thru 
the South. He expects to visit Laurel, Miss., and many 
other lumber producing centers on business. Captain 
Edgar has been in charge of construction work for the 
aviation training fields, twenty-four of which are being 
provided out of the $640,000,000 fund provided by Con- 
gress for a great air program. 





— 


RAILROADS REPORT ON EQUIPMENT AVAIL- 
ABLE AND IN USE 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 22.—Fairfax Harrison, presi- 
dent of the Southern Railway Co. and chairman of the 
Railroads’ War Board, today authorized this statement: 


The railroads of the country report that on Oct. 1 the ex- 
cess of unfilled orders from shippers for freight cars over and 
above the idle cars at different points, numbered 70,380. This 
is the figure which has been commonly, but inaccurately, re- 
ferred to as car shortage. This compares with the excess of 
unfilled car requisitions amounting to 77,682 on July 1; 
33,776 Aug. 1; 34,605 on Sept. 1. 

The actual number of unfilled car orders on Oct. 1 was 
almost identical with the number on Oct. 1 last year, the fig- 
ures being 94,572 for Oct. 1, 1917, and 94,854 for Sept. 30, 
1916. The difference in the excess of unfilled orders over 
idle cars for the two years is accounted for by the fact that 
on Sept. 30, 1916, as many as 34,157 cars were idle, whereas 
on Oct. 1, 1917, only 24,192 were reported as idle, thus in- 
dicating a more efficient use of the available equipment on the 
part ®f the railroads. 

Returns to the Railroads’ War Board show that the actual 
number of cars and locomotives now in service on American 
raflroads is only slightly in excess of the number at this time 
last year. The War Board on Oct. 10 had been in existence 
exactly six months and the returns just at hand show that 
during that period the railroads of the country have ren- 
dered upward of 15 percent more service than they did during 
the same period last year with practically the same plant. 

The outstanding feature of the present situation is the de- 
gree to which railroads are coéperating wholeheartedly with 
one another and with the Railroads’ War Board in the effort 
to produce a maximum of transportation efficiency. As the 
demands upon the railroads incident to the war are apt to 
increase, the need for the utmost coéperation by all con- 
cerned will become increasingly greater. 





TELLS HOW FUTURE CONSCRIPTS WILL BE 
SELECTED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 22.—The most recent an- 
nouncement by Maj. Gen. Enoch H. Crowder, the provost 
marshal general and directing genius of the national 
army organization, makes it clear that in calling future 
contingents for service under the conscription law men 
needed in industries vital to the national welfare will be 
the last to go. 

One criticism of the operation of the selective draft 
law has been that selection appeared to play little part 
in it. Not until men between the drafted ages engaged 
in the ship building trade had been drafted under the 
first call did the fiat go out that all such men, together 
with others who would agree to learn that business, would 
be exempted from military service. 

Perhaps many such men do not want to be exempted, 
but just there the nation reserves the right to determine 
in what position an individual can perform the most 
important service for all the people and do most to 
further the cause of world democracy. 

Senators, representatives, governors of States and what- 
not have been to Washington making personal pleas for 
men whom they believed to be much more valuable to the 
nation in their present positiots than in the trenches, 
only to be turned down hard and sent home with the 
statement that no class’ exemptions had been provided 
for, despite the fact that many legislators thought that 
was exactly what they did provide for. 

Only a small percentage of men were taken out of the 
vital industries for the draft, and all such men are to be 
the last taken hereafter. This looks like a long ‘step in 
the direction of helping to solve the labor question. 

General Crowder’s announcement, in effect, states 
that— 

There will be provided a system which will cldssify each 
one of the 9,000,000 men who have not yet been inducted into 


military service, and each man will have been given his place 
in the national scheme of defense. 
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1 has been determined to obtain from each man complete 
in/vrmation which will definitely fix his economic worth and 
froin this information to place him in one of five classes each 
io ve called in turn as the need arises. : : 

series of questions calculated to produce the information 
relired will be mailed to every registrant not yet in service, 
or 2 day to be fixed, seven days being given to each registrant 
to -omplete and return the same. | ‘ 

1e local boards will then examine each questionnaire and 
as sn each registrant to one of five classes. These classes 
will be based upon every conceivable condition, from the 
fae ly or oceupational standpoint, that should properly be 
ad cneed by a man desiring to be excused from military duty. 
The new system fixes a man’s class and calls him in his proper 
tu: when he is needed. He will be examined physically only 
win needed. 


nn nnn 


GREATLY IN NEED OF ROAD BUILDERS 

\SHINGTON, .D. C., Oct. 22.—The National army is 
gy otly in need of road builders experienced in highway 
co. -truction, They are wanted for new highway con- 
st) tion battalions now being formed for immediate 
sey. ce in the war zones of France and men of draft age 
ars acceptable if they have not already been called by 
the local boards. The desire is to obtain practical road 
men. particularly those who understand handling road 
roll. rs, stone erushing plants ete., as well as blacksmiths, 
bricce workers, carpenters, quarrymen and men of allied 


traces. These battalions, which will be under the com- 
mat | of Col. E. N. Johnston, will be a part of the 23rd 
regiivent of engineers of the new national army, which 
will saclude, eventually, 10,500 men, the largest regiment 
so fav as known, in the army. This information was 


made publie here today by Col. E. N. Johnson, U.S. A., 
Cor- of Engineers, 1419 F Street N. W., Washington, 
D). ©. to whom all applications should be addressed. He 
urges strongly that all men who desire to volunteer or who 
have special qualifications that fit them for work in the 
rou! | uilding battalions communicate with him at once. 





TRADE COMMISSION’S REPORT EAGERLY 


AWAITED 
W\sHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 23.—H. L. Anderson has 
suceooded John Griest, of Harvard, in charge of the in- 
vestigation by the Federal Trade Commission into the 
cost of production of lumber. Mr. Griest has returned 


to Ilarvard and resumed his work there. 

The inquiry into production costs is said to be making 
progress, but little is being said as to when the commis- 
sion will make a report on the cost of producing lumber. 

It has been earnestly suggested that a partial report 
might well be made concerning an increase in the price 
of $5 originally agreed upon for yellow pine ship stock. 
Officials realize that it is important that this question be 
disposed of promptly in order that there shall be no 
unnecessary delay in getting out other ship stuff. 





CONSIDERS PRICE FIXING BY MANUFACTURERS 

Wasnineton, D, C., Oct. 28.—The Federal Trade Com- 
mission today resumed hearings on the question of the 
maintenance of manufacturers’ prices on goods sold to 
the consumer thru retailers, The hearing promises to be 
somewhat prolonged. The Commission also has received 
a request from the National Retail Drygoods Associa- 
tion for further hearings on this subject by those op- 
posed to the maintenance of manufacturers’ prices, to be 
heli during the latter part of November. 

Chairman Harris and members of the commission real- 
ize the importance of the major question involved—the 
right of the owner of a patented or trademarked article 
to fis the price at which retailers may sell it to the publie. 
Indications are that the commission will go exhaustively 
into the matter and will digest and analyze very care- 
fully all the arguments advaneed for and against price- 
fixing by manufacturers. 

1) view of the many pressing inquiries now underway, 
thers is little hope that an expression of the commis- 
siot s opinion after a study of the situation will be 
for'icoming at an early date. 





USING THE BARREL AS A HORSE 
\SHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 22.—Brig. Gen. Charles P. 
nerall, field artillery, national army, has just returned 
1 England with a new idea which will be of interest 
to \umbermen, more especially producers of slack cooper- 
il tock, 

‘rhaps the idea of using a barrel made of wooden 
Stuccs as a substitute for a real sure enough horse does 


1 ppeal strongly to the average reader of the AMERI- 
(\\ LUMBERMAN. It seems, however, that the British 
| found that a lack of horses for training reeruits can 
I 


rgely compensated for by utilizing barrels. Doubtless 
nel Roosevelt would eall such an outfit the Hobby 
| -se Brigade. But the fact remains that this method 

‘raining has been found very satisfactory in the ab- 

e of real horses. 

urthermore, the British make their wooden horses of 

barrels discarded by the commissary department of 

army. With so many men in national army, national 

‘rd and regular army training eamps, there will be 

abundance of empty barrels which can-be utilized if 

powers that be deem it wise to adopt this British 
\ctiee as an emergency measure. 
In discussing the matter, General Summerall said: 
‘It has been found that a recruit will learn the proper 
ethod of standing to horse, holding the reins, mounting 
( dismounting, and of executing many of the mounted 
‘ereises as well with the wooden horses as with real 
orses. The wooden horses have the added advantage of 
ot intimidating the recruit, of saving real animals much 
ough handling about the mouth and of enabling them to 
‘ce utilized for more advanced instruction with harness and 
craft, and for equitation. It is believed these wooden 
orses will prove as advantageous in our training eamps 
‘s they have in England.’? 

Look out for T. R. and his busy pen, General Summer- 
all. What he said about the broom stick army had a 
‘etching sound, tho it was hardly just as he said it, since 
he overlooked the fact that Uncle Sam had large numbers 


of rifles at each training camp where he said broom sticks 
were used for drilling. 


It may be said in this connection that what the colonel 
said about the broom stick army has no terrors for See- 
retary of War Baker and the army general staff. When 
the secretary was asked about the matter one day, he 
said: 

‘*We have 5,000 rifles at each camp now. By drilling 
men in rotation all of those in each camp will have an 
opportunity for rifle drill and for target practice. Yes, 
and broom sticks may be used to some extent for a time. 
In the very near future we will have a rifle for every man 
in training here and extra rifles for every man in France 
who uses a rifle.’’ 

Mr. Baker spoke of the broom sticks with a candor which 
indicated he had no apology to make for the fact that 
some men have done certain drilling with ‘‘ wooden 
guns.’’ As a matter of fact, in the absence of enough 
rifles to supply the needs of an army suddenly expanded 
from 250,000 to nearly 1,500,000, with five rifles. per man 
on the other side of the Atlantic, a substitute had to be 
found. A wooden gun is much lighter and: men who 
have drilled with them doubtless have had little to say 
by way of criticism. 

The ordnance department is now receiving rifles at the 
rate of more than 3,000 a day. The daily rate is increas- 
ing rapidly. 





ORDERS LUMBER FOR CONCENTRATION CAMP 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 22—The Georgia-Florida 
Emergency Bureau has just received an order for 125,000 
feet of lumber to be used on the construction of the 
embarkation or concentration camp at Newport News, Va. 
Mr. Perry, in charge of the Georgia-Florida bureau here, 
has gone to Jacksonville for a few days. Mr. Perry is 
an indefatigable worker, and he did not go South for 
the primary purpose of vacating. 

Jack K. Brantley, vice president of the C. A. Goodyear 
Lumber Co., is temporarily in charge of the Southern 
Pine Emergency Bureau’s Washington office. The policy 
of the bureau since D. V. Dunham left Washington has 
been to have different members of’ the emergency com- 
mittee rotate in charge of the Washington office. 

W. H. Pickard, sales manager of the Henderson Land 
& Lumber Co., Tuscaloosa, Ala., is visiting Washington. 





‘‘SENTIMENTAL’’ BONFIRES CONSUME HIS- 
TORIC WOOD 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 22.—In addition to serving 
in numerous practical ways for the successful prosecution 
of the war, lumber, or ‘‘wood,’’ is just now being used 
in a sentimental way that has a powerful appeal. 

Mrs. William G. McAdoo, wife of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and daughter of President Wilson, every Tues- 
day evening lights a big bonfire on the grounds surround- 
ing the imposing white marble shaft to George Washing- 
ton, popularly known as the Monument Grounds. This 
action of Mrs. MeAdoo, who is chairman of the Women’s 
Liberty Loan committee, serves as the signal for lighting 
other ‘‘Liberty fires’’ thruout the country. 

The purpose of these bonfires is to attract attention and 
boost the sale of Liberty bonds. 

But sentiment goes deeper than this, so far as the 
Washington bonfires are concerned. These fires consume 
pieces of wood contributed by several States, all having 
great historic significance. For example, Virginia has 
sent small branches from a tree on the George Washing- 
ton stock farm near Fredericksburg, popularly known as 
the ‘‘T can not tell a lie’’ tree. At least the tree from 
which the twigs were taken occupies the place of the 
historic tree of song and story. 

From Tennessee have been sent for the bonfires wood 
from the old home places of three Presidents of the 
United States—Andrew Jackson, James K. Polk .and 
Andrew Johnson. These were the gift of Mrs. Guilford 
Dudley, a member of the committee of which Mrs. Me- 
Adoo is chairman and great granddaughter of James 
Dallas, who had the honor of serving as the first Seere- 
tary of the Treasury to occupy the present treasury 
building. Other contributions to the fuel for Mrs. Me- 
Adoo’s fire include a stick of wood from the Constitutional 
Elm at Corydon, under which the convention was signed 
which admitted Indiana into the Union; wood from a 
house in California which was a public building under the 
Spanish, Mexican and American flags; from an Aztee 
house near the Roosevelt dam, Arizona; from Grant’s 
cabin in Missouri, and from Offset store, Salem, Ill. 

Before being burned this historic wood was exhibited 
to the publie at the women’s Liberty Loan booth, oppo- 
site the White House. It attracted much attention. 





FOOD ADMINISTRATION ISSUES CAR ORDERS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 22.—The Food Administra-- 


tion authorizes the following: 


The transportation division of the United States Food Ad- 
ministration has requested the California railroads to dis- 
continue the loading of barley in that State for the present, 
to make available the car supply for handling foodstuffs of 
importance now delayed on account of the acute car situation. 

The movement of the Washington apple crop, the largest 
in the history of the State, is to begin at once. The Yakima, 
Wenatchee, and Hood River districts will contribute approxi- 
mately 18,500 carloads. ‘The Food Administration is co- 
operating with the different interests in the matter of car 
supply that rapid marketing may be assured. 

A serious shortage of shipping facilities in the Payette 
Valley of Idaho has developed in connection with the move- 
ment of apples and potatoes, and this question is being taken 
up by the transportation division with the railroad presidents 
interested, in the hope of providing substantial relief. 

The New York grape crop is now under way, and is being 
moved rapidly in refrigerator cars. Arrangements for equit- 
able distribution were made by the Food Administration in 
advance of the movement, and no instance of car delay has 
been reported thus far. 


OPA PBA IIL LLL 


ACCORDING to an official report from New Zealand, 
kauri pine is being cut at the rate of 52,000,000,000 feet a 
year and, if this continues, the total stand will be eut in 
from seven to eight years and, at the present rate of 
cutting, all lumber in the New Zealand forests will be 
exhausted within thirty years. This means that imports 
of lumber must be very greatly increased. 
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_ Popularity 
Proves 
Superiority 


From the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
from the Gulf to the Canadian woods, 
you'll find hundreds of lumber camps and 
mills who would use no other wire rope than 


B & Wire 


Rope 

They have put it to the most severe tests 
where ropes of extra strength and durability 
are required. Where skidders are operating 
in the forests of giant redwoods, or in the 
cypress swamps of the South, you'll find 
B. & B. Wire Rope is doing the pulling— 
it is made especially to withstand the tre- 
mendous strains and wear and tear of heavy 
logging. It’s elastic, flexible and will prove 
the most economical because it lasts longest. 


‘Try it next time and be con- 
vinced of its superior quali- 
ties. Get our catalogue No. 70. 


Broderick & Bascom 
Rope Company 


809 N. Main St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Manufacturers of Celebrated 
YELLOW STRAND wire rope 


BRANCHES—New York and Seattle. WORKS—St. Louis and Seattle. 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 











INOCELT 


‘“‘Between You and the Weather’”’ 
(Copyright 1914, Union Fibre Co., Winona, Minn.) 
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The perfect building quilt for all buildings. 
As dependable as an armor plate for wear— 
as cozy as a quilt for warmth. 


Dealers—Handle Linofelt, Write us for facts. 
Union Fibre Co., 129 Union St., Winona, Minn. 





WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA, 
Were awarded highest 


honors Panama - Pacific GRAND PRIZE 


Internationa! Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPQSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 


torycapacity3500Axes& Tools 








CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Red to board ure lumber, scantling, squar: 
: Gubet aaa saw on, eeeeed $3, cloth $2.1 peupell. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St,, Chicago 
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PITTSBURGH 











OUR LENOX, KY. MILL. 


American Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


White Pine 
LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO)'Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 















OREGON STOCKS 
































West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Picson DOX Lumber 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 
B. W. Cross Lumber Co., pivzspinn nies. 














PHILADELPHIA 








William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 


— Manufacturers and Wholesal 
SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 
LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 


r 4 e e ? 
Everything North Carolina Pine 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


| Hallowell & Souder, PHILADELPHIA: PA. j 























Remember 


g Our Southern buyer personally inspects our 
shipments in 


Longleaf and Shortleaf 


Yellow Pine 


All up-to grade stock with quick service. 


ai M. BRUNER COMPANY 
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Colonial Trust Bidg., glesslc Lumber PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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FINDS RATES UNDULY PREJUDICIAL 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 23.—In a decision handed down 
in docket No. 8608—Weis-Peterson box Co. vs. Mobile & 
Ohio Railroad Co. et al.—the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion finds that existing rates on egg-case material in shook 
form, carloads, from Cairo, Ill., to points in Kentucky and 
Tennessee are unduly prejudicial to Cairo. No reparation 
was asked by complainant and none is awarded. Unreason- 
ableness was urged but complainant’s chief contention was 
that the rates involved are unduly prejudicial to Cairo, as 
compared with the rates from Memphis. 

Commissioner Daniels, who prepared the opinion, says: 

“Rates on this traffic from Memphis, Tenn., to destinations 
involved are generally thru rates over one line or joint thru 
rates over two or more lines. For example, from Memphis 
to Lebanon, Ky., over the Louisville & Nashville for a dis- 
tance of 384 miles the rate is 15 cents; whereas from Cairo, 
Ill., to Lebanon, via the Illinois Central to Elizabethtown 
and thence via the Louisville & Nashville, a distance of 325 
miles, the rate is 18.6 cents, based on the combination of 
11.6 cents to Louisville and the local of 7 cents beyond. 

In other instances the disparity in rates from Cairo and 
Memphis, distance considered, is even greater than in the 
example given above. 

“We are asked to require defendants to establish and main- 
tain thru routes from Cairo to the destinations referred to, 
and to require the maintenance thereto of joint thru rates 
upon the same relative mileage basis as the rates contempo- 
raneously maintained from Memphis.” 

Commissioner Danniels states that the record as a whole 
has impressed the commission with the belief that joint thru 
rates should be published from Cairo to the destinations in 
question, except via tue Mobile & Ohio, which because of its 
short haul does not desire to compete fer the traffic. 

The commission prescribes the Memphis basis of rates for 
shipments from Cairo. In a single instance it is pointed out 
that the rates from Cairo are higher than those from Mem- 
phis, and the commission directs that the Cairo rates be 
reduced accordingly. 

The new rates will become effective Jan. 15. 





MANY LUMBER COMPANIES FILE COMPLAINTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 23.—In a complaint filed today 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission, Claude W. Owen, 
of this city, on behalf of several lumber companies charges 
that present rates on lumber from points in Virginia to des- 
tinations in Central Freight Association territory are exces- 
sive and unjust. 

The commission is asked to issue an order requiring the 
carriers involved to cease and desist from violating the law 
in charging the rates complained of on lumber shipped from 
Virginia points located largely east of Clifton Forge and 
including Virginia cities and stations contiguous thereto, 
from which class rates are published in Agent Gilbert's tariff, 
[. <; C.No. Bz. 

The complainants are the Garrett Lumber Co., Carters- 
ville, Va.; W. F. Nichols, South Boston, Va.; Shaw Land & 
Timber Co., Iver, Va.; W. R. Francis & Bro., Richmond, Va. ; 
Cc. B. Garrett, Jetersville, Va.; Piedmont Lumber Co., Dun- 
nington Lumber Co., James River Lumber Co., Adams Bros.- 
Payne Co., Blue Ridge Lumber Co., all of Lynchburg, Va. ; 
Woodward & Sons, Ellington & Guy, Winston, Miller & 
Clark, and Cordeza & Hubard, all of Richmond, Va., .against 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. and many other rail- 
roads. 

The complaint asks the commission to order the carriers 
involved to establish and maintain for at least two years 
thru rates on lumber to all stations in Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory to which specific commodity rates are not 
now published, the commodity rates not to exceed the sixth 
class rate in effect prior to the commission's decision in the 
5 percent case, and the railroads to observe the present 
commodity rates as a maximum. The commission also is re- 
quested to issue an order requiring the payment of repara- 
tion on certain past shipments. 

The Germain Co. has filed a complaint against the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railway Co. et al., asking $3,412.52 reparation 
on forty-five carloads of yellow pine lumber shipped from 
points in Georgia, Florida and Alabama to Trenton, Nova 
Scotia. Complainant states that the shipments were con- 
signed to it at Trenton, and that prior to movement the 
attention of the southern carriers was called to the fact 
that Montreal enjoys rates from 3 to 12 cents per 100 pounds 
less than Trenton. This difference in rates is made the basis 
of the complaint. 





REOPENS 15 PERCENT RATE CASE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 23.—Last night the Interstate 
Commerce Commission reopened the 15 percent rate case in 
response to the plea of the eastern railroads for permission 
to file tariffs naming new increases. The commission de- 
clined to adopt the suggestion of the carriers that the 15 
percent case and the new proceeding be held up for sixty 
days and then be submitted. 

The decision of the commission was made known thru 
a letter addressed to Solicitor Patterson, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co., one of the principal attorneys in the 
ease. The letter says: 

“In its report of June 27 the commission referred at some 
length to war conditions. The commission reached the con- 
clusion that only part of the requested increase should be 
then awarded, stating that the things which the carriers’ 
believed would happen have not happened, but the commis- 
sion added: 

““‘None of us know what the future may develop * * * 
if it shall develop that the fears which have prompted the 
carriers are realized or that their realization is imminent, 
we shall be ready to meet the situation by such modification 
or amplification of the conclusions and orders herein reached 
and entered as are shown to be justified.’ 

“The gist of your suggestion of Oct. 17 is that the situa- 
tion above referred to has now arisen, it is suggested that 
operating revenues do not now adequately overcome mount- 
ing costs. If this be so, the commission’s stated purpose 
of meeting that situation will not have been attained by 
adopting your suggestion of a hearing sixty or ninety days 
hence. The commission is emphatically of the opinion that 
the evidence necessary to establish the full truth should be 
presented without delay in order that the carriers may be 
maintained in a position to do their full war duty. 

“The record submitted in June indicated that the condi- 
tion of the carriers in New England was less favorable than 


in any other section of the country. The commission is {m- 
pressed with the desirability of being promptly advised as 
to their present situation, particularly as regards their 
ability to meet the increased cost of railway fuel. 

“Since the outbreak of the war carriers and shippers alike 
have with praiseworthy alacrity codperated to improve the 
efficiency of our transportation system. The results haye 
been marked, but there is room for still further elimination 
of waste and increase of efficiency. 

“On the other hand, there have been many misleading 
statements and publications with respect to the financis] 
condition of the carriers, particularly in the eastern dis- 
trict. The exact situation should, in our opinion, be at 
once disclosed before the commission and to the public.” 





CLAIMS COMMISSION NEVER FIXED 3-CENT 
DIFFERENTIAL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 23.—‘“The carriers testified that 
the principal reason for the advance asked was their desire 
to maintain the Sioux City rate on a differential fixed by the 
commission in previous cases. The protestant contends that 
the commission never fixed a 3-cent differential over Omaha 
to Sioux City and that the present difference in the rite 
of 1% cents is a proper one, and that 3 cents would be 
unjustly discriminatory against Sioux City and unduly prefer- 
ential to Omaha.” 

This statement is made in a brief filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by C. E. Childe, for the Trattic 
Bureau of the Sioux City Commercial Club in I. & S. docket 
No. 1099. This case involves rates on lumber from the 
southwestern blanket to Sioux City, Iowa. The existing rate 
is 28 cents per 100 pounds and the proposed rate 2914 cents. 





GOVERNMENT CHARGES VIOLATION OF COM. 
MERCE LAW 


SHREVEPORT, LaA., Oct. 22.—A Government case against ‘he 
Ouachita & Northwestern Railway Co., which operates a 
short line, said to be a logging road, out of Clarks, La., is 
on trial in the Federal court here before a jury. Violation of 
an interstate commerce law regarding freight rates, especially 
rebating, is charged by the Government. The case is said 
to be the first of its kind to reach the Federal courts, and the 
outcome of the trial may have prominent bearing on similar 
proceedings pending elsewhere. The line of the defendant 
company connects with the Iron Mountain. The defendant 
company is alleged to have charged for a division of rates 
on shipments over the Iron Mountain, the charge in this in- 
stance being in the nature of rebating. The shipments, it is 
claimed, were intended for the junction point and did not 
require a haul over the defendant’s line, tho as a subterfuce, 
it is alleged, some of the freight was hauled to a point several 
miles away and then back to the junction point. 





SHIPPERS COMPLAIN OVER TRANSPORTATION 
DIFFICULTIES 


BALTIMORE, MpD., Oct. 22.—The difficulties of transporta- 
tion, such as inability to get cars, freight embargoes and 
delays in sending loaded cars forward have become so formid- 
able that a delegation of West Virginia lumbermen, among 
them some of the leading operators in the hardwood regions, 
came to Baltimore, Oct. 8, and had a long conference with 
Vice-President Thompson, of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road, with a view to obtaining relief. The West Virginians 
represented that they were not only being put to great in- 
convenience, but that their business was seriously suffering 
as a result of inability to make shipments, and they urged 
that the railroad make more adequate provision for their 
needs. It is intimated, however, that they got little en- 
couragement and that the situation remains much as it !ias 
been, with all the shippers having their troubles. 





DECLINE TO GRANT ANY CONCESSION 

SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 20.—The traffic heads of the tive 
transcontinental railroads, to confer with whom a committee 
of five men from the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion went East a short time ago, have declined to grant 
the least concession in their new rules on minimum weig)its 
of cars loaded with lumber to Inland Empire manufactur- 
ers, according to a telegram received yesterday by A. W. 
Cooper, secretary of the local association, from R. J. Knott, 
traffic manager of the organization who is with the party 
in the Hast. 

Mr. Knott and the other members of the lumbermen's 
committee went from St. Paul to Chicago and Mr. Knott 
now is in Washington, D. C., to take the matter up furtler 
with the car service board. 

The embargo on eastern shipments declared by the I[n- 
land Empire lumber producers the last week in Septem! er, 
has been lifted and its members are shipping as usual, kevp- 
ing records of weights and freight charges with a view of 
asking reparation when their complaint can be brought be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Efforts of the Inland Empire lumber manufacturers to 
obtain a freight rate into the territory east of Chicago, west 
of Pittsburgh and north of the Ohio River, which would pvr- 
mit them to sell their products there in competition with 
the South, have been defeated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The lumbermen’s request for a reduction which 
would average 5 percent in Central Freight Association 
territory, was denied this week. ‘The office of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association received the following in- 
formation a few days ago from Washington : 

The Interstate Commerce Commission today handed down 
the following decision in western pine manufacturers’ case: 
(1) the fact that thru rates are composed of the aggregates 
of intermediate rates does not in itself establish their un- 
reasonableness; (2) rates on lumber and lumber products 
from the Inland Empire to Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory not shown to be unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory 
or unduly prejudicial; (8) minimum weights not shown to 
be unreasonable. Complainants were Western Pine Manutac- 
turers’ Association, a voluntary association of lumber manu- 
facturers, and its members who produce from 80 to 85 per- 
cent of lumber and lumber products manufactured in Inland 
Empire. They alleged that defendants’ failure to maintain 
joint rates on lumber and lumber products in carloads from 
points of origin in Inland Empire to destinations in Central 
Freight Association territory results in thru rates which 
are unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, and unduly pre- 
judicial, and also that the minimum weights applicable oD 
such shipments are unreasonable. Reasonable and non- 
discriminatory joint rates based upon reasonable minimum 
weights and reparation on several hundred carloads of lum- 
ber products was sought. An order was entered dismissing 
the complaint. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 











HILLS AND DALES 


When the Spring’s in the bud and when love’s in the birth 
And when strong runs the blood in the heart of the earth, 
We wil! follow the rill, we will follow the trail, 

With a ho-up-the-hill and a merry-down-dale! 


Then with your hand in mine, and with my hand in yours, 
Up the path of the pine, thru the meadowy moors, 

We will walk where we will, and the world we will hail 
With a ho-up-the-hill and a merry-down-dale! 


When the violet blows on the breast of the slope, 
When the lilies unclose all the petals of hope, 

We will follow them still thru the velvety vale 
With a ho-up-the-hill and a merry-down-dale! 


And when red sets the sun and when rises the moon, 
When the stars one-by-one light the candles of June, 
We will follow the trill of the far nightingale 

With a ho-up-the-hill and a merry-down-dale! 


But if rain’s in the west and a cloud’s in the sky, 
Then the storm we will breast and the torrent dety; 
For, come good or come ill, we will challenge the gale 
With a ho-up-the-hill and a merry-down-dale! 

DAYTON, OHIO, Oct. 17, 1917. 





Some fellows think so much about their little troubles that they 
never have time to think out ways to avoid the big ones. 





BETWEEN TRAINS 


Dayton, OunI0, Oct. 17.—The N. C. R., which is the familiar manner 
in which the National Cash Register Co. is referred to by those who know 
it intimately, is always thinking up a new one. This week it was a 
convention of not its sales agents and salesmen but of their superior 
officers, the sales agents’ and salesmen’s wives. It would be difficult 
to enumerate all the different kinds of good the occasion did. 

In the first place, it was a grand thing for the sales agents and sales- 
men to have their ‘wives down here for a week. Not meaning thereby 
to say that the sales agents and salesmen went around singing the state- 
ment that their wives had gone to the country, or anything of that 
nature whatsoever. 

But the sales agents and salesmen have been coming down to such and 
similar conventions time out of mind, and for a week they disappeared 
utterly from the family circle. For a week there came no word nor sign. 
Not so much as a bubble came up to indicate where the sales agent or 
salesman went down. 

Then after a week the sales agent or salesman would come home look- 
ing like he had been at a Republican national convention where somebody 
won out on the 183d ballot or something. For a month or two he would 
sell cash registers in his sleep. And he would say that the reason he 
never wrote was because, gol darn it, I never got the time. 

But she never believed him. It doesn’t take very long to write a letter, 
and you might have done that much. But this week Mrs. Sales Agent and 
Mrs. Salesman have seen how it is their own selves. They have break- 
fasted at 8 or 8:30, conventioned from 9 to 12:15, luncheoned, conven- 
tioned again, dined, lectured and to bed to recuperate for another strenu- 
ous day. They have seen a cash register taken apart, and put together. 
They have seen it sold in full view of the audience. They have seen the 
oflicers of the company oflicering, and the sales managers sales manager- 
ing. They have seen—well, they have seen enough to keep them talking 
for a year—and a woman is no small consumer of language either. 

We felt like giving the lady who married a cash register some advice. 
Their husbands go up and down the land telling the merchants that there 
ought to be a cash register in every store. They are quite right in tell- 
ing them so, and we hope to see that happy time come to pass. When it 
does there will be fewer merchants with silver threads among the gold, 
and fewer customers with no hair at all. But we would like to say some- 
thing more to these husbands: 

There not only ought to be a cash register in every store, but there 
ought to be one in every home. There certainly ought to be one in every 
place of business; and running a house in these days is some business. 
It it is a business, a wife is entitled to know how much her husband 
makes and how he blows it, how much comes into the house and how 
it goes out, as much as the merchant is. If each of the ladies had taken 
home with her a receipt-printing cash register that you can’t fool or 
falsify, pretty soon we would hear a little less about female extravagance. 

And whenever she rang up the rent on that register, the wife could 
show her husband the folly of it, and begin to talk to him about owning 
a home of their own. 

However, whether she introduces the cash register, or at least cash 
register methods, into her home or not, the wife of the N. C. R. sales 
agent and salesman has learned some valuable lessons. Coming home 
and cussing the prospect isn’t going to do for a reason for a grouch. 
The wife will want to know why the sale wasn’t made, what the pros- 
pect’s objection was—and, likely as not, she will dig up an answer to it. 

She is going to spot places for new sales. And this suggests the thought 
that maybe the lumberman’s wife could be of some help to her husband 
if she would make a little study of his business. The retailer’s wife, for 
example, unless she is deaf, dumb, crippled and blind, must hear a lot of 
gossip around the town about those who are going to build or ought to 
build or would like to build. Wonder if she ever thinks to mention it 
to her husband. And she must hear, about the first of all, concerning the 
impending occasion when some young lady in the town is going to lead 
some young man to the marriage slaughter, or altar. But does she tip it 
off and let the retailer get at the young man before his money is all 
gone? If she would, the retailer would soon have to put in a larger 
register to take care of the business. 

So, you see, the convention that Mrs. N. C. R. has been holding at 
Dayton is going to do a lot of good to a good lot of good people besides 
the N. C. R. If other lines of business will catch the inspiration of it, as 
they have the inspiration of many another good N. C. R. idea, the event 
of the present week will go down in history along with other celebrated 
meetings of the past, from that of Adam and Eve, down past the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold, yea, even unto the end of the chapter. 





Tell the manager when he is wrong, and when you’re wrong. 





Don’t call your employer ‘‘the boss;’’ he might not like it. 





The most servile of all servants is the man who serves self. 





RANDOM 
Sugar is as short in New York as 
h’s in sugar. 
The cow used to jump over the 
moon, but now it is the milk. 


The German sailor is the man who 
put the laughter in slaughter. 

Father Time vs. Bob Fitzsimmons, 
Chicago, Oct. 21, 1917; K. O. 

Germany seems to have sent Berns- 
torff to Turkey without leaving a 
trace. 

If New York doesn’t like its 
mayor, Chicago might listen to a 
proposition. 

We wish there were more sub- 
marines missing, instead of missing 
so many submarines. 

Now that the drive is over, let’s 
remember that ‘‘lend’’ is the verb 
and ‘‘loan’’ the noun. 


Roosevelt may have lost an eye, 
but he can see farther with one than 
many men can with two. 


The kaiser has reached that part 
of the repast where a man begins 
to worry about the size of the check. 

However, if the Russians evaded 
the German fleet there is still the 
British, which would be glad to ac- 
commodate. 


The man who is looking for a 
game where you can’t lose should 
remember that if you can’t lose it 
isn’t a game. 


Russian radicals want to neutral- 
ize the Panama canal, but what Ger- 
many would like is a little relief in 
the vicinity of the alimentary canal. 

We observe that the kaiser made 
an after-dinner speech at Dolmabag- 
tohe. The kaiser always picks out 
the strangest ways of making him- 
self popular. 

And how the German-at-heart 
waiter must chortle when the man 
with the flag in his lapel insists on 
the usual number of cubes of sugar 
and the extra pat of butter. 

The kaiser devoted his Turkish 
speech to talking about the glorious 
battle of the Dardanelles, which 
made it) unnecessary to discuss the 
present argument on the western 
front. 

The price of the New York Times 
is ‘fone centi in Greater New York, 
two cents within commuting dis- 
tance, three cents elsewhere’’— 
showing the inducements that are 
offered to live in New York. 

Nearly everybody is getting ready 
to send a Christmas ship to the sol- 
diers in France, the Belgians, or 
somebody, but nobody seems to think 
of sending anything to the Germans. 
If somebody will start such a move- 
ment, we shall be glad personally 
to contribute liberally to it. For a 
starter we shall contribute Bob La 
Follette, the White House pickets, 
and the man who says the lumber- 
men are making all they can out of 
the war. 

NEw York Ciry, Oct. 22. 


THE CALL 
This life is full 
Of bunk and bull, 
Four-flushing is the thing: 
A belly straight 
May lack the eight 
And yet may beat the king. 
To ring a bluff 
Is quite the stuff 
And often cops the coin, 
While someone sits, 
More in his mits, 
And gets it in the groin. 





But now and then 
These clever men 
Go up against a guy 
Who has a pair 
That’s on the square 
And threes to get him by. 
And then the bum 
Who’s bluffing some 
And has no hand at all, 
Who bets a stack, 
Is raised right back 
Or has to meet a call. 


I’ve played the game 
And watched the same, 
The game that’s known as life, 
And you will learn 
Your luck will turn 
And cut you like a knife. 
Your heavenly Boss 
Who sits across 
Will look inside your soul; 
So, when you know 
You’ve got to show, 
Have something in the hole. 


“Tote-road and Trail” 


. By Douglas Malloch 


(“The Lamberman Poet.’’) 








TOTE-ROAD 
S| AND TRAIL 





Rollicking chanties 
of the drive, amusing 
yarns of the lumber 
camp, and _ thoughts 
inspired by the pur- 
ring sawmill and the 
fragrant lumber yard— 
all these have been 
gathered into a generous collection of 
‘‘the lumberman poet’s’’ latest and best 
verses, 


“‘Tote-road and Trail” 


and bound into a beautiful volume of 
rich red, illustrated in full color of Oliver 
Kemp. 
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DOUCLAS MALLUCH 














It is a great book of great thoughts 
about a great industry. It is putting the 
lumber business on the library tables of 
America. If you are a lumberman, 
surely it should be on yours. 


Cloth, 175 pages, 6 color plates 


$1.25 postpaid 


Address the publisher, 


American Lumberman 


431 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 





For Value, Service 


Meet Me at the 
TULLER Home Comforts. 











NEW—HOTEL TULLER 


Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. Take Woodward car, get off at Adams Av. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $3.00 Up Double. 
a «= ye - ££. - 4.00 * ba 
100 « “ 359 “ 450° * 
a * s ** 3.50to5.00" —  ~ 


TOTAL, 600 OUTSIDE ROOMS—All absolutely Quiet. 
Two Floors—Agents’ Sample Rooms. New Unique Cafes and Cabaret Excellente, 





Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 
At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 


One person RATES: Per day 
Room with detached bath . . . . $2, $2.50, $3 
Room with private bath . . $3, $3.50, $4, $5 

Two persons Per 
Room with detachea path . . . » $3, $3.50, $4 
Room with private bath; Double room - $5 to $8 

Single room, double 

bed . $4, $4.50, $5 

z _ Two connecting rooms 

. with bath. Per day. 
——_—— 2 persons, $5 to $8 
3 persons, $6 to $9 

4 persons, $7 to $12 


J 1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 


->| Hotel la Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 
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| WHITING 


LUMBER COMPANY 
PORT HURON, MICH. 


Michigan White Pine 


YELLOW PINE 
Tonawanda White Pine Rules—Splendid Millwork. 


SPECIAL ITEMS: 


1 car 8-4 No. 1 Cuts or Shop 

3 cars 8-4 low grade Hemlock 

3 cars 5-4 No. 2 Box White Pine 

4 cars 4-4 No. 2 Mill Culls White 
Pine—small per cent Hemlock 


Our location assures you quick delivery. 
1644 Land Title Bldg. 
cv an LO Cr 
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1 car 1x8 Fine Common 

1 car 2x12 No. 2 Barn 

l car each 5-4, 6-4, 8-4x4 and 
up Nos. 1, 2,3 Barn 

1 car 4-4 No. 2 Cuts or Shop 
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: Philadelphia Office: 
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Buying Short 
On Yard Stock 


is all right if your source of sup- 
ply is dependable. If you try 


OUR MIXED you will have a source of supply 
CAR SERVICE which will never fail you. We can 


give you this service on 


All Grades and Thickness of 


Hemlock, White Pine, 
Norway, Maple, 
Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 
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Weidman & Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of 


Hardwood 24 Hemlock 


LUMBER 


SHINGLES — LATH 














BIRCH for QUICK SALE 











50 M 4-4 No. 1 and 2 Common. Write 
50 M 5-4 No. 1 and 2 Common. for 
15 M 12-4 No. 1 Common and Better. Prices 
00 M 6-4 No. 3 Common. Today 
100 M 5-4 No. 3 Common. 2 
Von Platen Lumber Co., Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 














DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 


and Basswood Lumber 
Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 


indow Frames and Mouldings. Also 
Red Cedar Siding and Fir Doors. 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., maciiest: 











A y book f tail lumb 
RETAIL LUMBER SHEDS 0.7 .i0°Nant' modern shes 
AND SALES EQUIPMENT warehouses and offices. It 
By ROBERT Y. KERR Sen hengoad tp.puty pede excl 
jllustrates model yards, ground plans, end elevations, framing, etc. 


Size 6x9 inches; contains more than 75 illustrations; printed on high 
grade paper and durably bound in cloth. Price, Postpaid, $1 


ORDER A COPY TODAY 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 











LUMBERMEN’S DOLLARS BACK DEMOCRACY’S CAUSE 





Second Liberty Loan Is Heartily Supported—Employees Buy Many Bonds—The Will to 


Win Is Everywhere Manifested 





MONTANA LUMBERMEN SUBSCRIBE LIBER- 
ALLY 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

KALISPELL, Mont., Oct. 22.—The Eureka Lumber Co., 
at Eureka, Mont., has subseribed $15,000 to the second 
Liberty Loan and will also seeure bonds for all its em- 
ployees that wish them, these to be payable in monthly 
installments with no interest to be charged the purchas- 
ers. Present indications are that an additional $5,000 
may have to be added to the sum already subscribed be- 
cause of the ready acceptance of the proposition by the 
Eureka Lumber Co.’s employees. 





INDIANA LUMBERMEN AIM AT FOUR MILLION 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Oct. 22.—Mertice E. Taylor, until 
recently secretary of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, 
took part in the Liberty loan campaign in Wabash County, 
Illinois, last week. He made several addresses and was 
invited by the bankers of Mt. Carmel, Ill., to make other 
addresses this week. 

Daniel A. Wertz, of Maley & Wertz; Charles A. Wolflin, 
of the Wolflin West Side Lumber Co.; J. C. Greer, of the 
J.C. Greer Lumber Co.; George O. Worland, of the Evans- 
ville Veneer Co., and several other local lumbermen par- 
ticipated in the campaign in Evansville this week. The 
campaign here is expected to result in the sale of more 
than $4,000,000 worth of Liberty bonds. 





COMMENDED FOR SPIRIT TOWARD LIBERTY 
LOAN 
SHEBOYGAN, Wis., Oct. 23——E. E. Pantzer, president 
of the Pantzer Lumber Co., this city, is made the subject 
of an editorial in the Daily Press of Sheboygan, which 
speaks for itself and reads as follows: 





Kk. E. Pantzer, head of the Pantzer Lumber Co., is to be 
commended for the fine patriotic spirit shown in tendering 
his offer to the public, which can not help but stimulate the 
sale of Liberty Loan bonds. Mr. Pantzer announced that he 
would accept Liberty Bonds at par in payment of goods pur- 
chased or on account, up to $1,000, This is the kind of 
patriotism that counts and the editor of the Press takes this 
opportunity of publicly acknowledging the fine testimonial on 
the part of Mr. Pantzer to the Government. 





OVERSUBSCRIBES ALLOTMENT MORE THAN 400 
PERCENT 

LitTLE Rock, ArK., Oct. 22.—Calhoun County has over- 
subseribed its Liberty Loan allotment more than 400 per- 
cent, according to a report made yesterday to W. L. Hem- 
ingway, State chairman of the Liberty Loan campaign. A 
$100,000 subscription was received from the Stout Lumber 
Co., of Thornton, of which W. C. Ribernack is president, 
which brings the county far past the sum assigned to it. 
Calhoun County’s share in the State’s subscriptions was 
$19,000, and the county campaign officials had set $32,000 
as their high mark. Yesterday’s subscription from the 
lumber company was the largest single purchase that has 
been reported. 


MAKE LARGE SUBSCRIPTION TO LOAN 

LovuisvILLE, Ky., Oct. 23.—The Liberty Loan campaign 
in Louisville was well backed up by the local lumbermen, 
the Mengel Box Co. leading the lumber field with a sub- 
scription of $250,000, this being one of three such sub- 
scriptions made by various industries of the city, and only 
surpassed by the $750,000 subscription made by the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., a concern which has 
subseribed $6,000,000 in all. 








LUMBER COMPANY EMPLOYEES BUY BONDS 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Oct. 22.—A patriotic rally was 
held at the plant of the Carpenter-O’Brien Co. at East- 
port last week at which the officials and men subscribed 
for Liberty bonds to the aggregate amount of $12,000. 
A large flag staff had been erected in an open space and 
Old Glory waved at its top in a stiff breeze over an 
impromptu assemblage consisting of every man employed 
about the plant. General Manager M. L. Fleishel acted 
as chairman of the meeting and in a stirring speech told 
his hearers of the dire need for money to fight the war 
to a successful finish. The fact that so large an amount 
of money was forthwith subscribed attests to the telling 
force of his remarks. 


INCREASES BOND PURCHASE 


Sr. Lous, Mo., Oct. 22.—In addition to the subscrip- 
tion of $100,000 worth of the second issue of Liberty Loan 
bonds made by F. A. Goodrich, president of the Consoli- 
dated Saw Mills Co., the company and other officials have 
bought $25,000 worth, making the total for that company 
and its officers $125,000. Mr. Goodrich and J. A. Meyer, 
sales manager, have just returned from a tour of the 
company’s mills. Mr. Meyer reports that the Louisiana 
Saw Mill Co., Glenmora, La., has taken on a second ship 
scliedule contract, having just completed its first. 

BUFFALO LUMBERMEN RESPOND WELL TO 

APPEAL 


BuFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 24.—The local lumbermen have 
been making a good response to the invitation to subscribe 
to the second Liberty Loan and it is doubtful if any 
other industry has made a larger showing. The members 
of the Goodyear family have subscribed to the extent of 
about $500,000 and the following subscribers are in 
addition to those-reported last week: Great Southern 
Lumber Co., $100,000; and these for $50,000 each: the 
Hugh MeLean Lumber Co., Taylor & Crate, Ganson De- 
pew, and W. W. Reilley & Bro. The list is not yet com- 
plete and further large subscriptions from lumbermen 








are looked for. One of the workers in behalf of the loan 
is George M. Zimmerman, a leading retailer, who is of 
German descent. The Buffalo quota for the loan is $55,- 
000,000 and at the beginning of the week it was about 
half subscribed. 





SUBSCRIBE HEAVILY TO LIBERTY LOAN 
BEAUMONT, Tex., Oct. 22—Showing their patriotism in 
a substantial way, the Industrial Lumber Co. and its 
employees at Elizabeth, La., have subscribed $68,850 to 
the Liberty Loan, the company buying $40,000 worth of 
Liberty bonds and the employees $28,850 worth. This is 
within $3,000 of the quota assigned to Allen Parish. 
Local lumbermen took a prominent part in the Liberty 
Loan drive conducted in Jefferson County last week when 
nearly $2,000,000 was raised. The county’s quota was 
$1,500,000 and Beaumont alone raised that amount. 





MILWAUKEE LUMBER CONCERNS EACH PUR- 
CHASE $10,000 WORTH 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Oct. 24—Among the larger sub- 
scriptions made by Milwaukee lumber and manufacturing 
concerns toward the city’s $25,000,000 quota for the 
second Liberty Loan are those of $10,000 each by the 
Johnson Lumber Co., Kieckhefer Box Co., Forster Lum- 
ber Co., and A. G, Ellis. The Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Co. is one of the largest subscribers of all, having 
purchased $300,000 worth of the new bonds. Yesterday 
afternoon the lumbermen’s committee on the Liberty Loan 
had secured subscriptions from local lumbermen to the 
amount of $207,600. 





SUBSCRIBE FOR $3,600 WORTH OF BONDS 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA., Oct. 22.—Employees of the 
Huntington Lumber & Supply Co. subseribed for $3,600 
worth of Liberty bonds. In an address to the employees, 
President W. EK. Minter announced that for every dollar 
subseribed by the employees the company would make 
a duplicate subscription. 





BOOSTING SECOND LIBERTY LOAN 

KALISPELL, Mont., Oct. 20.—Among those appointed 
on the committee to boost the second Liberty Loan are 
some of the prominent loeal lumbermen and loggers of 
Flathead and Lincoln counties. They include A. G. 
Naundorf, sales manager of the Eureka Lumber Co., 
Eureka; Thomas Baird, of the Baird-Harper Lumber Co., 
Warland; G. W. Miller, manager logging department, 
Libby Lumber Co., Libby; C. B. Roberts, prominent log- 
ger of Fortine. 





MEMPHIS DRIVE IS SUCCESSFUL 
MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 23.—Committees working under 
the direction of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis have 
made a thoro canvass of forest products manufacturers 
in the interest of the Liberty Loan during the last week, 
and have received subscriptions amounting to $400,000 
from the manufacturers and their employees. James E. 
Stark, who is conducting the campaign, expressed confi- 
dence today that before the end of the week Memphis 
lumbermen will have subscribed for Liberty bonds to the 
amount of $500,000. Complete reports will be read at 

the Lumbermen’s Club luncheon next Saturday. 





MINNEAPOLIS LUMBERMEN SUBSCRIBE BIG 
TOTAL 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 23—The lumbermen’s team 
of the Minneapolis Liberty Loan committee today re- 
ported subscriptions from local lumber companies and 
their employees totaling $1,101,350. A further report 
is to be made before the end of the week which will 
increase the total somewhat. John H. Queal is chairman 
of the committee which raised the big fund. 





HELPING EMPLOYEES TO PURCHASE BONDS 

BEND, OrE., Oct. 20—The Shevlin-Hixon Co., of which 
T. A. MeCann is general manager, is boosting the second 
Liberty Loan bonds, and Mr. McCann is devoting a great 
deal of his time to it. In addition he is asking those at 
the head of the Shevlin-Hixon Co. to help the employees 
as much as possible to take care of these bonds on a 
monthly basis. 





PHILADELPHIA AIMING AT $1,000,000 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 23—After the big Liberty 
Loan demonstration held last night by the lumbermen 
and other members of their group, it now looks as if the 
$1,000,000 mark set for the lumbermen in an effort to be 
sure and set it high enough might become a reality. The 
total amount received and listed by the lumbermen up to 
the close of last night’s demonstration was well over 
$400,000, with some good sized promises not counted. 

The demonstration last night was held in Griffith Hall, 
thru the courtesy of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, and was 
given by ‘‘Group 17,’’ of which the city’s ever useful 
and patriotic lumberman, Frederick 8. Underhill, is the 
chairman. . 

The demonstration started with patriotic musie and 
singing of the national Anthem, after which the famous 
war film, ‘‘In the Wake of the Huns,’’ was shown. This 
was followed by an interesting talk by Lieutenant Skid- 
more, of the British Recruiting Mission stationed in this 
city. 

After this, the purchasing of Liberty bonds and the 
reason therefor were put in an unique and logical talk 
by the famous lawyer, William A. Glasgow, who shot his 
points home in an argumentative manner that would be 
a credit to the proverbial ‘‘ Philadelphia lawyer.’’ This 
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was followed by the full set of reels of the All Star Films 
or ihe Liberty Loan. 

ihe meeting was effective enough to result in about 
go) .000 worth of subscriptions being taken and turned 
in ight then, and several more promised for the next few 
davs. Among those received last night was one for 
$1 100 from the Pearson & Ludascher Lumber Co., by 
William L. Ludascher, who, until the declaration of war, 
wa. an ardent pro-German, and who is one of the leaders 
in {he German societies of the city, having been president 
an: an official of most of the German societies. The firm 
an employees of the Henry H. Sheip Manufacturing Co. 
has already subseribed $16,000, but additional subserip- 
tions amounting to $3,450 were turned in last night. 


eee 


SUBSCRIBES TO $50,000 WORTH OF BONDS 

iow OrLEANS, LA., Oct. 22.—Thru its local banking 
jns{itution, the First State Bank of Bogalusa, the Great 
Soi thern Lumber Co, last Friday subseribed to $50,000 of 
the second Liberty Bond issue. It is confidently expected 
that the subscription of the company’s employees will total 
anc i ver $50,000. 





— 


,UMBER MILL EMPLOYEES BUY BONDS 
S°oKANE, WASH., Oct. 22.—Most of the Inland Empire 


man facturers deserted their lumber business last week 
to ike an active part in the campaign to sell Liberty 
bons which has been waged vigorously in the various 


citics of this territory. Employees of lumber mills have 
been extensive bond buyers thru the codperative easy pay- 
ment plans outlined by the companies for which they 
wort 

Kinployees of the MeGoldrick Lumber Co., of Spokane, 
dedicated their new rest room last week by holding a 


Liliriy Loan rally. About 200 men were present and 
pledced themselves to duplicate their subscriptions made 
in the first loan, which amounted to $10,000. 





BIG LUMBER COMPANY STAGES LIBERTY LOAN 
DRIVE 

McNary, La., Oct. 22.—Yesterday was a gala day in 

this village, the occasion being a redhot drive for the 


Liberty Loan, conceived and put thru in characteristic 
style by W. M. Cady, president of the W. M. Cady Lum- 
her Co., assisted by other officials and directors of the 


company, and by A. J. Higgins, general manager of the 
A. J. Higgins Lumber & Export Co., of New Orleans, who 
arrived upon the scene early and put added vim and en- 


thusiism into the day’s proceedings. Things began to 
happen with the arrival of the regimental band from 


Camp Beauregard, special permission for its presence 
having been obtained from Washington by Major-General 


Hodge and Colonel Enoch upon request of Mr. Cady. 
The hand was personally conducted from the camp, in a 
Pullman ear, by I. M. Rachel, auditor of the Cady com- 
pany, 


At 1 o’clock the program, arranged by Ed. Lisso, began 
in the theater. After several much appreciated selec- 
tious by the band, scenes from army and navy life were 
featured, followed by the Star Spangled Banner. Then 
the speechmaking began with appeals to the colored pop- 


ulation by two prominent orators of their own race. 
Rev. W. W. Perry then offered prayer, after which W. M. 
Cady made a very interesting address, to an audience 
Which numbered between 2,000 and 3,000. Getting down 


to the real business of the day, Mr. Cady started the ball 
rolling with a personal subscription of $20,000, which 


was followed by another in the name of the W. M. Cady 
Lumber Co. for $80,000. Interesting addresses were 
made by the following prominent citizens of Alexandria, 
La.: H. B. Gist, attorney; T. A. Carter, district attor- 
ney; J. P. Terragano, vice president of the Commercial 
Trust & Savings Bank, and former mayor; and John H. 
Overton. Meanwhile a steady stream of applicants for 
bonds were affixing their signatures to subscription blanks. 

Figures available at closing of the books last night in- 
dicated at least $160,000 subscribed for MeNary alone. 
It is expected that this will be increased to $200,000 be- 
fore the close of the week, as only about one-half of the 
Cady company’s employees, numbering approximately 
1,200 men, were heard from. The splendid way in which 
this great task was accomplished speaks volumes for the 
patriotism and enterprise of the president and the other 
officials and directors of the W. M. Cady Lumber Co. 

Apart from the success of the Liberty bond drive a 
tidy sum was realized for the American Red Cross by the 
ladies of MeNary, headed by Mesdames W. M. Cady and 
L. M. Rachal, who personally conducted the refreshment 
booths. Assisting these ladies were Mesdames J. H. 
Brown, Z. Scharbach, W. C. Stokeley, Ed. Lisso, and 
others. All these ladies deserve the highest commenda- 
tion for their tireless energy. 

All in all it was indeed a great day for ‘‘The home of 
Cady Quality lumber.’’ 





ALLOTMENT MORE THAN COVERED BY ONE 
CONCERN 

ELIZABETH, La., Oct. 22.—While the entire allotment 
for this parish in the new Liberty Loan was $71,200, the 
Industrial Lumber Co. and its employees alone have ex- 
ceeded the entire parish allotment by $10,950. At a meet- 
ing of the employees, held in the company’s office Presi- 
dent R. M. Hallowell made a brief addsess to them ex- 
plaining the Liberty Loan, and as a result of this meet- 
ing employees of the company subscribed $42,150 to the 
loan and the company subscribed $40,000. There was 
much enthusiasm among the employees, all of whom are 
intensely patriotic. The boy scouts of Elizabeth have 
been active in the sale of Liberty bonds, and out of 7,740 
boy scouts in the United States who were given medals 
for having sold ten bonds to ten people in the first cam- 
paign, four were from Elizabeth; and one of the Elizabeth 
boy scouts, Nick Miehlos, stood number twenty-three in the 
list. As a result of their activities the bank at Oakdale, 
La., has ealled on the boy scouts of Elizabeth to assist 
in bringing the Oakdale campaign to a successful conelu- 
sion. 





TAKES LARGE BLOCK OF BONDS 

SHREVEPORT, LA., Oct. 22.—The Frost-Johnson Lumber 
Co., of Shreveport and St. Louis, today announced a sub- 
scription of $215,000 to the second Liberty Loan. The 
same company took a block of $100,000 of the first 
issue. It is not known yet exactly what part of the new 
subscription will be allowed the Shreveport quota, but it 
probably will be $75,000 or $80,000. The company’s 
mills at Huttig, Ark., Campti, Mansfield and Montrose, 
La., and Nacogdoches, Tex., will take part of the sub- 
scription, probably $10,000 each. It is planned to divide 
the balance between the Shreveport and St. Louis offices. 
This subscription is in line with the loyal and patriotic 
policy of the company, the officers of which are: E. A. 
Frost, president, and F. T. Whited and G. S. Prestridge, 
vice presidents, all of Shreveport. 





CAIRO LUMBERMEN IN LIVELY CONCATENATION 


(ino, ILL, Oct. 23.—Last night was a gala night in 


Iucer and Hoo-Hoo circles and today the local lumber 


fivicrnity is being the recipient of mutual congratula- 
ti upon having once more pulled off a Hoo-Hoo con- 
ciionation that adds to the lustre of local Hoo-Hoo his- 
tor. and keeps Cairo right in the van in the matter of 
I! Hoo loyalty and enthusiasm. Headed by P. T. Lan- 


2. , the nestor of the local lumber trade, than whom there 
i i a more loyal or enthusiastic Hoo-Hoo in existence, 
i'angements were made for a special meeting here last 

t of the Cairo Lumbermen’s Club to be followed by 

ix Hoo-Hoo concatenation. 

special guests of the Cairo Lumbermen’s Club on this 

usion were: Julius Seidel, past Supreme Snark; E. D. 

‘nant, seeretary-treasurer of Hoo-Hoo, and L. M. 

ily, Supreme Scrivenoter, all of St. Louis, and A. L. 

, managing editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
ago. These guests all arrived about noon and after 
inch at the Halliday House the visitors were taken in 

‘rge by P. T. Langan, J. P. Schuh, O. B. Archibald 

{ other local lumbermen and for several hours were 

‘ven about Cairo and out into the country in automo- 

“s and given an opportunity to get a passing view of 

iro’S many industries and the wonderful alfalfa fields 

utiguous to the city. On this tour a stop was made at 
ly one of the loeal lumber plants, this being the Loui- 
ina Lumber Co, 

The visitors were deeply impressed with the evidences 

progress and prosperity seen on every hand and ex- 

essed thoro appreciation of the courtesy of the local 
inbermen in thus making it possible for them to get 
ls view of Cairo and its varied industries. 

After an informal get-together and get-acquainted 
eeting at 8 p.m., held at the Lumbermen’s Club’s head- 
‘\uarters in the Mutt and Jeff room of the Halliday Hotel, 
ie assemblage adjourned to the big dining hall of the 
tel, where promptly at 9 minutes past 9 o’clock the 
oneatenation was opened and from then until 1 o’clock 
n _ morning the fun was fast and furious. 

Bsn ee purblind kittens who had their eyes 

| 0 the light of Hoo-Hoo were as follows: 

con. Rar! yaam Tucker, Lon D. Marlowe, Leo Samuel John- 

“rank Oscar Miller, Florence A O'Selinen. i ey 
‘ s , Henry Wilford 


ilill, William Michael Hill, G ; 
£3) i Le , Grover C, Rhodes, John Rumsey, 
William Jefferson Young, Michael William Kilmartin, sittin 


The office y : initi 
ts who conducted the initiatory ceremoni 
were as follows: . TT 





Snark—Julius Seidel. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—James M. Gassoway. 
Junior Hoo-Hoo—H., G. Steinel. 
Bojum—J. W. Wenger. 
Scrivenoter—O, B. Archibald. 
Jabberwock—T. M. Howley. 
Custocatian—L. Lee Harrison. 
Arcanoper—L, A, Rink. 
Gurdon—Edwin J. Langan, 


The initiation was conceded by all of the approxi- 
mately 100 members present to be the best they have ever 
seen, H. G. Steinel as Junior Hoo-Hoo, James M. Gasso- 
way as Senior Hoo-Hoo and T. M. Howley as Jabberwock, 
being especially proficient in the manner of conducting 
their part of the work. 

At the close of the concatenation a session on the roof 
was held, a dutch lunch, a cabaret entertainment and a 
few short addresses being interspersed. The social ses- 
sion was opened by P. T. Langan, who introduced past 
Supreme Snark Julius Seidel as the guest of honor and 
Mr. Seidel: responded in a short talk in which he briefly 
recounted the struggles of Hoo-Hoo in the last two years 
and the splendid rejuvenation that has taken place in 
the order. 

At intervals during the entertainment of songs and 
dances the other speakers were introduced by J. P. Schuh, 
all the talks being limited to four minutes. E. D. Ten- 
nant, secretary-treasurer of Hoo-Hoo, referred briefly to 
the plans now being promulgated to provide a comfort 
fund for members of the forest regiment and other lum- 
bermen in army service and urged all the local Hoo-Hoo 
to take an interest in this work. L. M. Tully, of St. 
Louis, Supreme Scrivenoter, in his talk, paid .a tribute to 
the nestor of Hoo-Hoo in Cairo, P. T. Langan, and to the 
other lumbermen who have so loyally stood by the order 
thru all its trials and tribulations and have been so help- 
ful in placing it upon the high plane upon which it now 
rests. In his address A. L. Ford, managing editor of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, complimented the lumber- 
men upon the spirit of codperation and progress seen on 
every hand in Cairo, urged the local lumbermen to take 
an active part in the national home building campaign 
that is being launched by the lumber industry and closed 
with a patriotic appeal for everybody to stand behind 
the President to subscribe to the Liberty Loan and in 
every way possible assist in carrying on the war in which 
the country is engaged. 

The cabaret entertainment consisted of songs, dances 
and specialties by a team imported from St. Louis for 



































Residence of Theodore A. Ripson, Hempstead, L. I., 
finished in Birch. 





Birch 


Is A Permanent Wood 


The finish and lustre last as long 


as the wood itself. 


It does not 


warp nor shrink. Close-grained, 
wear-resisting, and not easily mar- 
red, Birch can be depended upon 
to stay where it is put and give 
steady, reliable service. This feat- 
ure of permanency is a mighty 
big selling point for you dealers 
who are wide awake ‘and want to 
meet the demands of present day 


builders. 


ig Sales Possible 


Being suited to all sorts of interior 
work, casing, base, flooring, mould- 
ings, ornamental columns, newel 
posts, stairways, brackets, grills, 
mantels, etc. it offers a variety of 
uses that makes your selling field 
almostunlimited. These uses com- 
bined with the general publicity 
being given Birch are sure to in- 
crease the demand for it and we 
want you to get your share of the 
good profits sure to follow. The 
only way to do this is to have Birch 
in stock. Be prepared to show the 
lumber itself and have a copy of 
our Birch Book “A” on your desk 
to show your customers views of 
homes finished throughout with 
Birch—that's the way to clinch the 
big sales and big profits. 


An inquiry sent to any one of the 
firms below asking for Birch Book 
“A”, will bring you full informa- 
tion about this peer of finish 


woods. 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. 


NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., 
Stanley, Wis. 


WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
Hayward, Wis. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. 





FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
LUMBER CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


I. STEPHENSON CO., 
Weils, Mich. 


WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 
Chassell, Mich. 


MASON-DONALDSON LBR. CO., 
Rhinelander, Wis. 
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a ore Shipment of Ou ~— 
“Kasey Kreek Klears”) 


(SOUTHERN PINE ) 








a ie castrate to You. 
4 The Wich Quality of Our Product 


“Velvet Edge” 
Flooring 
Strips. 


WED SAW: 
TONGUED AND GRoovEn, END MATCHED. OAK FLOORING 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 

In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 
complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the samecar. Inquiries solicited. 





the purpose and altogether the occasion was one that 
will long be remembered by all present as one of the most 
enjoyable and highest class Hoo-Hoo concatenations and 
entertainments that has ever been pulled off in this see- 
tion. 


SUPREME NINE TO MEET AT ST. LOUIS 


Str. Louis, Mo., Oct. 23—Hoo-Hoo of St. Louis and 
vicinity are preparing to give a rousing reception to the 
members of the Supreme Nine, who will hold their first 
meeting in this city next Saturday. The members of the 
Supreme Nine will hold a business meeting, and in the 
evening will be the guests of honor at a banquet at the 
American Annex Hotel, following which there will be a 
concatenation. 

Six members of the Supreme Nine have advised Sece- 
retary-Treasurer E. D. Tennant that they will attend. 
They are: W. A. Priddie, Beaumont, Tex., Supreme 
Snark; Lambert J. Pomeroy, Chicago, Jabberwock; Will- 
iam R. Abbott, Denver, Custocatian; William 8. Smith, 
Johnson City, Tenn., Arcanoper; Mark Lyons, Mobile, 
Ala., Gurdon; and, of course, Lawrence M. Tully, St. 
Louis, Scrivenoter. 

The plan of the St. Louisans is to meet the visitors at 
the station with automobiles, and convey them to their 
hotels, and to Hoo-Hoo headquarters in the Wright 
Building, where business sessions will be held. Later the 
visitors will be taken to the Mercantile Club for luncheon, 
and for an automobile ride in the afternoon. Those who 
remain over Sunday will be entertained with a dinner 
and an automobile ride. 

Among the business matters to be taken up by the Su- 
preme Nine will be the plan to liquidate the debts of the 
order and to be incorporated as well as the proposed 
bureau of comforts, funds for which will be used to pro- 
vide tobacco and other comforts for Canadian and Amer- 
ican lumbermen at the front. The jurisdiction in charge 





of Serivenoter Tully, which comprises all of Missouri, 
the southern half of Illinois, and Iowa and Minnesota, 
has already collected $1,000, ‘its share of the sum neces- 
sary to put the order entirely out of debt. 

At least ten kittens will report for instruction at the 
concatenation. Sidney S. May, chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee, will preside at the banquet. 

Two of the leading lumbermen of St. Louis within the 
last few days have taken out life memberships in Hoo-Hoo, 
They are C. D. Johnson, first vice president of the Frost 
Johnson Lumber Co., and 8. H. Fullerton, president of 
the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. Mr. Johnson was one 
of the early members of the order, his number being 14}, 
but he resigned in May, 1911, and was just reinstated, 
Mr. Fullerton told Julius Seidel, past Snark, that some 
of the best friends he ever had were among Hoo-Hoo, 
that the order was doing a great deal of good for men 
in the lumber industry, and was well worth supporting. 

Mr. Fullerton never had been a member of the order, 
He said that he felt such an organization as-Hoo-Hoo 
was almost a necessity for the lumber industry, as it 
brought all classes together. 





PINE ASSOCIATION TO PHOTOGRAPH CAMP 
LIFE 


Houston, Tex., Oct. 24—Southern yellow pine will he 
advertised extensively thruout the North as the result of 
an arrangement made by the Southern Pine Association 
with the War Department to take moving pictures of tlie 
life of the Illinois troops in Camp Logan. These pictures 
will show the folks at home just how the boys are being 
cared for by the Government while at the same time 
demonstrating the value of yellow pine which was used 
exclusively in the construction of the camp. The pictures 
will bear the seal of the war department and will be 
shown in six States of the middle West. 








| ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 








, : | 
High Grade 
Hardwoods 


are what builders demand today and 
you'll find them ready to pay the 
price when you show them 


‘Dixie Brand Flooring 


Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 


While the quality of our products is unusually high; 
our prices are no higher than many lines much inferior 
—due to our methods of manufacture. Try us next time. 





Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
a Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 











Band-Sawed Southern Hardwoods 
Ash Sap Gum 
\ePlain Red Oak 
Plain and Qtd 
Car Material ges RedGum 


For years we havecatered to the demands of buyers 
who want high quality, perfect millwork and depend- 
able grades in lumber. Our mills draw from the 
HEART of the Best Arkansas Timber and our manu- 
facturing cost is 4% higher than it would be were we 
to lower our Quality and Grade. We employ only 
experienced and careful inspectors who ship straight, 
reliable even grade—National Inspection guaranteed. 
This means complete satisfaction. 





Write or Wire for Prices Today. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


D. S. WATROUS, Secy-Mgr. LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 











LABOR SAVING MACHINERY PUT TO PRACTICAL USE 


Kitn, Miss. 

The Jordan River Lumber Co., located at Kiln, 
Miss., one of the biggest of the longleaf yellow pine 
manufacturers of Mississippi, has recently installed sev- 
eral labor saving devices that are especially interesting 
during this period of scarce and high priced labor. Among 
these are two of more than ordinary interest that have 
been in use long enough to demonstrate their worth. They 
are a track laying machine for use in handling log spurs 
and an electric engine to displace the mules in the yards. 
A third labor saving device, an electric stacker, which is a 
recent invention, had not yet arrived when the representa- 
tive of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN visited this plant, but 
it was expected any day. 

The track laying machine is the invention of W. R. Bell, 
of Georgiana, Ala., and is manufactured and marketed by 
the Bell Railway Construction Car Co., of that city. 
W. M. McGowin, a prominent lumber official of the W. T. 
Smith Lumber Co., of Chapman, Ala., is president of the 
Bell company, Carl Irwin is sales manager and W. R. Bell 
is secretary and treasurer. 

The purpose of the machine is twofold: To save men 
and make speed, thus saving money. The machine has a 
record of picking up eighty-six rails with all the ties in 
two hours with ten men working. 

The machinery is simple. It consists of a specially 
constructed sectional car 96 
feet in length with five sets 


Mr. Bell perfected his machine and put it on the mar- 
ket last March. It sells for $2,750 at present. He has 
already placed nine machines with big southern lumber 
companies and has many more inquiries from which he 
expects orders. The machine can be made any length, 
but 96 feet is the standard length. Being built on five 
sets of trucks, all with flexible joints over each truck 
and in sections, it is adaptable to any kind of rough or 
curved roads and is practical in every respect for log- 
ging purposes. 

The track laying crew of the Jordan River Co., with 
this new machine, now has a daily task of laying eighty 
and taking up eighty rails. On the day of the visit of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative, this task was 
finished by 2:30 o’clock and the crew quit for the day. 
The laying and the wrecking of the old spur were several 
miles apart, too, causing considerable loss of time in 
changing operations. 


rt 


SAWS FIRST LOG AT NEW MILL 


Bay St. Louis, Miss. 
On Oct. 15 the Wena Lumber Co., of this city, sawed 
its first log at its new mill located on Jordan River, three 
miles from Bay St. Louis. This mill is well built and in 








of trucks. At the front end 
is a small engine operated by 
a man in a high eab, and this 
engine, fed by a steam pipe 
from the logging engine 
which pulls the truck, fur- 
nishes the motive power. It 
is only a simple 6-horsepower 
engine but so connected by 
means of pulleys that it de- 
velops 30 horsepower. The 
ties are carried or loaded on 
top of the truck, beginning 
from the front, and the rails 
are carried on the side. 

In laying the track the 
ties are slid off in front and 
quickly put into place. The 
rails are automatically pro- 
jected from the side of the 
machine by steel arms, placed 
on rollers and easily shoved 
forward by one man to the 
point where the rail is to be dropped on the ties. These 
rollers are shoved on slides underneath the car when not 
in use and the arms are removed. Three men are required 
to handle the rail at the extreme front end. A bridle 
gage holds the rails in place while locomotive and machine 
are passing over and no spiking is required. All spiking 
is done at rear. This enables about half as large a crew 
of spikers to do the work as in the old way when they 
were in the way of the men handling the rails and the 
ties and naturally track laying consumes much less time. 

In tearing up the track, the rails are pulled up on 
each side of the machine by the simple use of cable and 
drum. The rail moves swiftly as soon as the cable is con- 
nected and falls into place. One man handles the cable 
where before ten or twelve men were required to lift 
and carry the rail. The tie erew carry the ties but a 
short distance to the skids at the rear of the machine 
where a chain roll catches them and carries them forward 
to where two stackers stand on the machine and load the 
ties in place. 

The machine has a capacity of 200 65-pound rails and 
about 300 35- and 45-pound rails; or with the ties it has 
a capacity of from 100 to 150 rails, depending on the 
weight of the rails. It can be operated with from five 
to twenty men, but it has been proved that a crew of 
twelve men can do the work well and swiftly. 





TRACK LAYING’ WITH A NEWLY INVENTED DEVICE AT A MISSISSIPPI PLANT 


it is installed the latest and best of machinery, which was 
secured from the Filer & Stowell Co., of Milwaukee, Wis. 
The mill was built with a view of making nothing but di- 
mension of excellent quality and has a capacity of approxi- 
mi oy Mi 5,000 feet in ten hours. However, R. E. O’Niell, 

, general manager of the company, says that a few small 
falters may be cut during the first few months of opera 
tion. A three-mile switch from the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad is built directly to the yards and sheds of the com 
pany and it therefore has splendid loading and shipping 
facilities, when it is considered that everything has been 
done in the construction of the plant to make the handling 
and loading of lumber as easy as possible. The company 
intends to run day and night as much as possible and in 
order to provide adequate equipment to secure enough logs 
for this has purchased and put into operation a skidder and 
steam loader to supplement its already extensive logging 
equipment. The management of the company believes 
that much of the success of a manufacturing company 
comes from the ability of the men employed and so is 
employing only men of proved ability and long experi- 
ence. The company’s intention is to have one of the best 
organizations of any mill of its size in the South and to 
turn out a product that is second to none. 


W. J. Gex is president, C. L. Waller is vice president 
and R. E. O’Niell, jr., is general manager. 
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DEVICES THAT ASSIST MOTOR TRUCK OPERATING 





A Log Trailer That Increases Hauling Capacity—Pneumatic Tires Give Good Results in 
Operation of Heavy Machines 





4. LOGGING TRAILER THAT GIVES SATISFAC- 
TION. 


One of the largest, and to the Pacific coast most im- 
portant industrial consolidations in recent years took place 
recently when the Seattle Car & Foundry Co., of Seattle, 
and the Twohy Bros, Car Works, of Portland, joined forces 
and became the Pacific Car & Foundry Co., with extensive 
ear and general foundry plants at Renton, Wash., and at 
portland, Ore., making the reorganized concern the largest ’ 
builder of standard rail and logging equipment west of the 
Mississippi River, selling its output in a territory from Alaska 
to Mexico, as well as the Orient. 

its officers are: William Pigott, president; O. D. Colvin, 
vice president and general manager, and J. F. Twohy, vice 
president and treasurer. General offices are in the Alaska 
Building, Seattle. 

While building practically everything in the way of gen- 
eral railway and lsgging supplies, the Pacific Car & Foundry 
Co. has entered the field of transportation equipment build- 
ing from another side. Under its own patents, obtained a 
year ago, it is manufacturing an auto truck trailer which 
was developed by its engineers to meet the exigencies and 
hard uses and abuses inevitable to the logging industry. 
So successful have they been that approximately one hun- 
dred of them are now in regular use, a large proportion of 
them in the logging camps of the Northwest. Already its 
availability for purposes other than in logging has been 
recognized, and the Universal Trailer, as it is called, is now 
employed in general commercial, contracting and agricul- 
tural pursuits. 

in its present perfected 


chasers are fully acquainted with the things that should be 
avoided in operating a motor truck, and when a lumber firm 
first purchases a truck, care should be taken to see that the 
driver knows how to drive it and to take care of it. 

A good motor truck driver is worth good wages. It does 
not pay to endeavor to save by trying to secure a driver for 
small wages. The better the man, the better service he will 
give the company and the more money he will earn for it, 
both directly and indirectly. 





CORD TIRES MANUFACTURED FOR HEAVY 
TRUCKS 


When motor trucks first were put upon the market, vari- 
ous types of tires were tried out, and it was not long before 
solid rubber tires were made for trucks. These tires worked 
well enough, but for some time it has been felt that if it were 
possible to develop a cord tire for the heavy trucks consider- 
able saving upon roads and the trucks could be secured. Some 
time ago the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., of Akron, Ohio, 
developed a cord tire suitable for trucks carrying loads up to 
two tons and this same company last April placed upon the 
market cord tires for trucks with a carrying capacity of from 
three to five tons. That these tires will give excellent satis- 
faction and stand up under hard usage has been proved by the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. in the operation of its fleet of 
trucks between Akron and Boston. This truck line was 
started last spring because of the difficulty of securing freight 
cars and the necessity of rushing tires to the East and return- 
ing from the cotton mills of the company at Goodyear, Conn., 
to the main plant at Akron 
with loads of cotton products 





form the Universal Trailer is 
capable of withstanding the 
most strenuous work that 
can be imposed upon it. Its 
frame, as will be noted in the 
accompanying illustrations, is 
constructed of heavy steel 
channel bars which support 
the twin bunks, an exclusive 
feature, as used for logging, 
and for the substructure to 
carry the body for other re- 
quirements. This steel frame 
is supported by semi-elliptic 
springs held by shackles simi- 
lar to the suspension of an 
auto truck. The springs rest 
securely upon the axle and 
are clamped to it by U-bolts. 
The springs are relieved from 
side stresses by radius rods 
which connect the axle to the 





manufactured by the com- 
pany. One 5-ton Packard 
was first used on this haul, 
but during the year four 
other 5-ton trucks were 
added to the fleet—one Pack- 
ard and three Whites. While 
the company gives full credit 
to the trucks for their excel- 
lent performance in hauling 
heavy loads long distances, it 
maintains that the long dis- 
tance motor truck line has 
been made possible only thru 
the use of big, pneumatic 
cord tires, with which the 
trucks are all equipped. The 
company believes that no 
other type of tire will permit 
the necessary speed or insure 
the proper cushioning of the 


truck and its load. For 3- 











frame. The trailer is coupled 
to the motor truck—one of 














ton trucks, the tire sizes pro- 
vided are ordinarily 38x7 for 

















(AT LEFT) FRONT VIEW AND (AT RIGHT) REAR VIEW OF UNIVERSAL TRAILER 


any standard make—by a reach which passes thru the guides 

ecured to the hounds of the trailer. The trailer may slide 
upon the reach and is held at the desired distance from the 
motor truck by a pin thru one of the guides and the reach. 
he hounds are located fore and aft of the axle and are con- 
nected to it by steel plates. The Universal Trailer’s twin 
bunks carry the load in balance upon the axle independent 
{ the reach and thus relieve the reach of all vertical stress. 
‘The trailer is guided thru the reach directly to the axles and 
‘0 relieves the springs of any side stress. The trailer can be 
hacked up without uncoupling. When coupled to any ordi- 
nary truck the entire equipment can be turned within a radius 
as small as that offered by an ordinary city street. 





SELECT THE DRIVER WITH CARE 

The driver is really a very important component of any 
lumber firm’s business. Take the retail end of the industry, 
for example. The retailer comes in contact with the head of 
the family but seldom has any direct intercourse with the 
rest of the customer’s family, especially where the business is 
conducted in a fairly good sized place. Consequently, im- 
pressions of the company, its methods, and willingness to 
oblige are frequently judged by the bulk of the family from 
the manner in which the driver conducts himself. A well 
selected and pleasant driver may be of great assistance in 
helping to hold trade, once it is secured. Then, too, the 
driver is in an excellent position to observe how things are 
going behind the scene and frequently can give the boss a 
mighty good tip regarding the financial ability or disability 
of a customer, can see where new people are moving in and 
pick up innumerable little tips regarding building activities 
or repairs that can be turned into round, solid dollars when 
properly acted upon by the salesman. The driver comes into 
contact with far more people than any other employee of a 
retail company, and consequently it is worth while seeing 
that he is the right sort of a representative. 

Everyone recognizes the fact that a teamster must know 
something about horses and how to care for them in order to 
be successful. The same thing is true of a motor truck 
driver—he must know something about his truck and what to 
avoid doing as well as what to do. All the leading truck 
manufacturers are willing to give advice and to see that pur- 





the front and 44x10 for the rear, while on 5-ton freighters, 
40x8 front tires and 48x12 rear tires are used. These tires 
are of the same design as the cord tires for touring cars, ex- 
cept that they contain more plies of cord and proportionately 
increased amounts of rubber. They permit the noiseless 
operation of the trucks except for the engine exhaust, and 
the large tread surface of the tires distributes the weight of 
the trucks and loads in such a manner as to cause little or 
no damage to the road surface. It is not the weight of a 
load that breaks and pulverizes a pavement so much as the 
continual pounding of wheels bearing tires that do not con- 
tain proper cushioning power. Cord tires on trucks are no 
harder on roads than cord tires on touring cars. The fact 
that solid tires do damage good roads is forcefully demon- 
strated by the recent law passed by the State of New Jersey 
which prohibits the operation of any motor equipment unless 
it runs upon pneumatic tires. Lumbermen who operate 
trucks in New Jersey say that, while the initial investment 
may be somewhat increased by this law, they believe the final 
cost will be less, for the trucks will receive little or no shak- 
ing and pounding and so will last longer and be less subject 
to breaking of parts. The cord tires have been used thruout 
the summer and fall on the Akron-Boston truck line and have 
stood up under the work very well. 





TRACTOR USED IN FIRE PREVENTION WORK 


Of course all timber sections of the country can not be 
treated as can the timber sections in San Luis, Obispo County, 
California, where, during the last summer, a tractor was 
used to prevent the spread of forest fires. A 60-horsepower 
tractor was secured by those guarding against fire, and di- 
rectly behind it a 6-disec gang plow was hooked on and behind 
the gang plow a road grader was chained by a short tongue. 
The plows turned up six 10-inch furrows and the road grader 
coming along behind smoothed over the surface of the ground 
so that it was possible to use the plowed space for a fire 
trail. Thus, the spread of ground fires was guarded against ; 
the tractor did the plowing at little expense, and at the same 
time no trouble was experienced in operating it. The trails 
were cleaned up so well that the fire wardens were able to 
save time in making their rounds, 







HARDWOODS 





E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 


‘Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 













We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 








Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 

kind reputable dealers like to re- 

commend to exacting customers. 
Write today for prices. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Assoc‘ation. 























Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 











South Texas Lumber 
Houston, Comp any 


Texas. 
Hardwood Mil, Onalaska, Texas. 











% warDwo0d & 2% TO USERS OF 


uM “CRATING 
ut CRATING LUMBER 


Order Now Before the Holiday Rush. 
WAGON or CARLOAD LOTS from Chicago Yard. 


Also direct mill shipments of Crating and other kinds 
« of lumber and Northern Cedar Posts and Poles. 


R.T. FELTUS LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


327 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


( =s 


Csliee hidden liiohin ds Bite. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


SALES § 1811-1814 Wright Building, GIDEON MO 
KC se 

















| ren! ST. LOUIS, MO. 











GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8”. & 13-16” 
Hardwood Flooring? The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 
too if desired. 











Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 











The Cost of Growing Timber 4%, 'stcrestine exposition 
By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Fi ULTON, Clark Co. ALA 
The HOME of 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
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Capacity 150,000 feet daily 


We also manufacture 


int] ULDAMAN 
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Piling ¢ .— Cedar Shingles ‘ 
Pos ts Yellow Pine 


Hardwoods 
Our prices will Cedar Poles 
interest you. 


Hay & Ratcliffe,” cousmsse‘ome* ) 
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Timbers of Quality 


Planing Mill Produc’s 
of Superior Workma: ship 











Tip, Butt 
Piling of Any + 22" 


without Bark 





You will Buy Genuine 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Do We Sell You? 


Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 


HAMMOND, LA. 


PESESTSSSSSSSSSCSSCECCCCEOCESCCOSSUSSSSSSSSSSSTOSSSTOESSSC CSTE STOTT? 


YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock—Dimension to Finish 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. ‘‘Since 1867°° Main 2ffice and Mill 
Branch Office, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. 
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LONG 
LEAF 








Powell Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 


Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., sopce:ta 
Manufacturers of 
Southern 


Soft Short tat Yellow P ine 


Yy, Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class, 
; Finish as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 


Cissice ‘Y ellow Pine 


We Specialize its Manufacture 


Krause & Managan Lbr. Co., Ltd.,.¥ Sta" 






























THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY “sions the cost of 


any number of feet of lumber between 2 an 1 29,000 feet at any price 
from $6 to $75 a thousand; also of lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 athousand. In leather $5, cloth $4.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 

















LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN BUILDING FELD | 





While there is considerable activity in home building in 
certain industrial centers, taking the country over this 
branch of construction work is largely at a standstill. The 
question of providing adequate and suitable housing for 
workmen is demanding attention and solution; it has, in 
fact, become one of the most pressing of our industrial prob- 
lems. The shortage of housing accommodations in many 
communities is acute and it.is evident that residence con- 
struction must continue if industry is to have an opportunity 
to expand. It is believed that as soon as builders recognize 
the fact that lumber and other building materials can hardly 
be expected to decline in price for a long time, and that there 
is no assurance that they will not go higher, they will see that 
it is the part of wisdom to abandon the waiting policy and 
proceed with needed construction. 

The number of building permits issued in cities the coun- 
try over continues to fall far below a year ago, as a rule. 
In Miiwaukee, for example, during the first nine months of 
1917 permits were issued for only 242 dwellings, 113 duplex 


houses, and 15 apartment buildings, compared with 541, 387 
and 25, respectively, in 1916. The 6-year record since 1912 


is as follows: 


Dwellings Flats Apartments 
GES oscars oa hive ese cox 242 113 15 
LL SISA eee 541 387 25 
Esha shies haw eee 453 459 39 
DT EAA ones eee eer a 426 eS 44 
| errr rene Soha atta 545 784 38 
ENG cists wwe oa ane tS 594 794 57 


Building operations in New England for the period Jan, 1 
to Oct. 1, 1917, totalled, in contracts awarded, $155,992,000, 
as compared with $155,177,000 for the corresponding period 
of 1916; $132,418,000 in 1915, and $129,446,000 in 1914. 
Comparative statistics of building in the States north of the 
Ohio and east of the Missouri River compiled by the F. W. 
Dodge Co., Boston, show contracts awarded for the period 
from Jan. 1 to Oct. 1, 1917, totalling $1,278,640,426, com- 


pared with $970,251,397 for the corresponding period of 
year. 

Building permits issued in Buffalo, N. Y., during Sejio)- 
ber numbered 276, with total cost of $1, 064, 000, as esin- 
pared with 337 permits and cost of $1,283,000 in the sine 
month last year, a decline of 17 percent. For the first le 
months of the year permits showed a cost of $8,299,:::0, 
compared with $9,916,000 in the same period of 1916, 2 «e- 
cline of 16 percent. The Buffalo building situation shows no 
improvement so far this month, the number of permits °. st 
week being 68, with 30 frame dwellings. Total costs w.. 
$112,500. 

In Baltimore, Md., the declared value of the new st: 
tures for which permits were issued during September «© js 
only $352,411, with $72,515 more for 98 additions 1d 
$75,600 for 3878 alterations, a grand total of $460,520, 4 
sum far under normal. The new buildings authorized  - 
cluded only 47 2-story brick dwellings, when in other mor. ‘is 
hundreds have been projected; two 2-story frame dwelli:.:s, 
two schools, six manufactories and warehouses and 35 
garages. For the first nine months of the current year 
total is not more than $4,438,866, which, at the same re 
would bring the total for the year up to about $6,000.0.0 
or not quite half of a normal year. 

Building permits issued in Seattle, 
ber totaled $696,179, 


Wash., during Sept. n- 
being the largest for September sj: ce 


1912. Permits for the first nine months of 1917 tial 
$6,011,239, which is over $500,000 better than for the saiie 
period last year. 

The R. Connor Co., Marshfield, Wis., has been doing a 


great deal of construction work at its mills at Laona, W s, 
During last season fifteen or sixteen new residences |}. ve 


been built for rental to employees, and a large boarding 
house and auxiliary buildings are now being complet. |. 
The company is greatly in need of more carpenters, it 


these are reported to be very scarce. 





UNIQUE DISPLAY ATTRACTS MANY LADIES — 


John Dower, president of the Dower Lumber Co., op- 
erating a line of retail yards in Minnesota, and with 
headquarters at Wadena, Minn., is known as one of the 
keenest retailers in the United States. He certainly lived 
up to his reputation when, at the recent Wadena County 
Fair, he had fixed up a display that particularly was de- 
signed to interest the ladies in attendance. Mr. Dower 
knew that a great many ladies would be at the fair and 
thought it would be an extremely good time to get them 
interested in building operations and articles that could 
be built in the interior of houses either at the time of 
construction or afterward. To think is to act with him, 
so he had the large shed in the Wadena yard of the com- 
pany fitted out with an exhibit for the special benefit of 
the ladies. The alley in the center of the shed was trans- 
formed into a booth of pleasing proportions and appear- 
ance, along one side of which were carefully arranged a 
series of rooms in which colonnades and built-in furniture 
of various descriptions were prominently displayed. In 
order to make the room home-like and pleasant, he ih- 
duced a furniture dealer to supply all the necessary fur- 
niture. 

The attendance of the ladies was invited every day 
that the fair was held, but special emphasis was placed 
upon Saturday, which was designated ‘‘Ladies’ Day.’’ 


.Mr. Dower was certain that a number of. ladies would 


inspect the exhibits, but his wildest anticipations were 
exceeded by the interest displayed and the number of 
ladies who attended. He thought if an attendance of 
500 could be secured the company would be amply repaid 
for its efforts but, on Saturday which was set aside as 
‘Ladies’ Day,’’ fully 2,000 ladies were there at one 
time and, during the three days that the fair was in ses- 
sion, he estimates that at least 5,000 ladies inspected the 
exhibit. 

The rafters and other parts of the shed which might 
have detracted from the harmony of the display were ob- 
scured by a generous use of norway pine and leaves. 
When the ladies first entered the shed, they were con- 
fronted with house and bungalow plans arranged on the 
walls, together with a large map of Minnesota with brass 
tacks indicating the location of each yard of the Dower 
Lumber Co. One section was arranged to represent a 
hall and in this fir and birch colonnades were erected in 
such a manner that they opened the way into the living 
room, which was the next compartment. Here the use of 
a built-in bookease and built-in writing desk was effect- 
ively shown, in conjunction with colonnades which sep- 
arated the living room from the dining room. The hall 
was tastefully finished in oak, the living room in mahog- 
any, and the dining room in fumed oak. In the dining 
room, two different types of built-in buffets were dis- 
played. Next to the dining room was the kitchen and 
this room attracted as much, if not more attention than 
any of the others and afforded a source of genuine sur- 
prise and interest for all of the ladies present. Here, a 
built-in ironing board, carefully concealed in the wall, a 
clothes chute, a kitchen table and a built-in cupboard 
were displayed to advantage. A bathroom was also 
shown in which there were various contrivances of wood, 
as well as a built-in medicine chest with adjustable 
shelves. Various contrivances were on display as well 
showing how more room may be secured in a closet. One 
room was given over to showing just how the materials 
that go into the building of a house are put together, 
and various types of hardwood finish, flooring, as well as 
roofing, were displayed where they could be observed to 
the best advantage. Doors of every description were also 
arranged along one side of the shed so that all could get 
a good look at them. 

The men were not overlooked, by any means, for a place 
was arranged in which stalls and stanchions and other 
things made of wood and of great use upon a farm were 
displayed. On ‘‘Ladies’ Day’’ John Dower gave a brief 
talk, welcoming the people to Wadena and the Dower 
Lumber Co.’s exhibit and explaining the latter was de- 


signed to be educational, just as the County Fair wis 
and that it was the company’s aim to give the peoj)le 
an opportunity to study house construction instead of 
getting the theory from books. The attention of all the 
visitors was forcibly directed to the free service bureau 
maintained by the company for all of those who eared io 
make use of it. Mr. Dower is extremely well pleased 
with the result of this publicity. 

The ‘‘Ladies’ Day’’ idea at the County Fair is, by no 
means, the sum total of the activity of the Dower Lum- 
ber Co. in its informing and helping the community. 














BAND STAND 
FECT RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


WITH CREOSOTED RITE-GRADE PE 


Wadena did not have a band stand, altho it needed oi 
As the community was to have a celebration on July + 
the Dower Lumber Co. decided to have the band stan! 
erected and presented to the community at that tim:. 
The desire was to make the building an excellent o1 
and so plans were laid some time in advance. In di 
cussing them with A. H. Landram, sales manager of ti 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash., wh 
happened to be east upon a visit at that time, Mr. Dowe’ 
mentioned that the asbestos interests wanted to supp!: 
the roof material for the band stand. Mr. Landra: 
realized that the band stand ealled for the use of a reall: 
high grade roofing and so got busy, with the result tha 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. donated enough creo 
soted Rite-Grade perfect red cedar shingles to cover th 
roof of the band stand, which is shown in the accon 
panying illustration. The floor- of the band stand is 0: 
dressed and matched fir and is supported by 6x6-inc 
posts, which are covered with wire lath and cement. Th 
floor stands about 5 feet above the level of the groun: 
Access to the band stand is secured by means of a do 
which leads under the stand and then up thru the floo 
by means of stairs. By keeping this door locked, th: 
band stand is not oceupied by hoodlums and kids. Th: 
posts supporting the roof are made of wood and are 
covered with lath and cement, the same as the posts suj)- 
porting the floor, as is true of the wood panels under the 
floor. The band stand was formally presented to tlic 
village by the Dower Lumber Co. on July 4, and during 
the summer the band gave concerts every Thursday 
evening, which were attended by hundreds of people, 
some of them coming as far as 25 miles to hear the 
concerts. 
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SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK - 








There are no new developments in sash, door and mill- 
work circles. The cessation, to a large degree, of build- 
ing operations outside of emergency construction in the 
way of factory building etc. absolutely necessary to take 
eare of industrial expansion in certain lines, still con- 
tinues. The approach of cold weather also has its effect, 
as even fewer minor building operations than usual are 
being started. 

Tho for a few days the larger sash and door concerns 
of Chicago were experiencing some improvement in their 
country demand the trade is by no means satisfactory. 
The local outlook is not especially bright, as the time of 
year is at hand when building business even normally 
is not active. Until the spring building season opens 
the local sash and door people expect but little business. 
Some of the larger concerns have had good Government 
business, but that is now at its fag end. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul concerns report the building 
demand still light, and country yards are not restocking 
very freely as farmers show a tendency to restrict their 
profits, even tho they have plenty of money. Price con- 
cessions have lately been made in order to move stock 
sizes, but it is not believed that this situation will be 
of long duration. 

Despite the lack of new business mills in the Cincinnati 
district are firmly maintaining prices, due in a measure to 
the many inquiries for next year delivery. There is still 
a fair distribution to the country, but there is some doubt 
whether it is going to be possible to keep the mills operat- 
ing thruout the winter without considerably more busi- 
ness than is now in prospect. 

A further slackening in orders is noted at Kansas City, 
tho the mills there are turning out a good volume of 
business. Prices are a little higher, following advances 
on glass and white pine. Practically all of the Govern- 
ment work has been completed, and the plants are now 
turning out business that was set aside to expedite the 
cantonment material. 


The St. Louis sash and door factories and planing mills 
report continued light demand so far as city trade is 
concerned, but improved inquiry from outside sources. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories find trade disappoint- 
ing at present, as has been the case during several months 
past. Repair work is on a fair scale, but fewer new 
dwellings than usual are going up. It continues difficult 
to get all the lumber stocks needed and prices have to 
be adjusted to a new and higher level, because of the 
advances made by the mills, particularly on western 
stock. 

The Baltimore sash and door factories are not rushed, 
tho on the whole the outlook is promising, justifying the 
expectation that before long construction work will be 
more actively prosecuted than of late. There have been 
no material reductions in price lists, the high cost of 
production precluding concessions. The scarcity of labor 
and shipping difficulties are still handicaps and tend to 
prevent over-accumulation at any point. 

The factories at Tacoma, Wash., are all running and 
report having orders ahead. General building conditions 
are still slow. 

The San Francisco sash and mill work plants are only 
moderately busy. The door factories in the San Francisco 
Bay district are operating steadily, but without any rush 
of orders. The door departments of the large pine sawmills 
in the mountains of California continue to operate, but are 
not filling so many orders for the eastern market. More 
attention is being paid to white pine box shook for the 
California market just now, and the output of door stock 
and open sash has been considerably reduced. There is no 
improvement in the supply of cars. 

Window glass manufacturers find very limited outlets 
for their product, due to the stagnation in building, al- 
tho prices are maintained at the recent advance necessi- 
tated by increased cost of materials. Trade reports are 
decidedly gloomy, intimating that no improvement in 
demand is expected in the near future. 





NOTES OF THE OVERSEAS LUMBER TRADE 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Oct. 22.—The statement for September, which has just 
been given out, is decidedly disappointing. It shows a de- 
clared value for all the exports of lumber and wood products 
of not more than $22,861, of which spruce is represented by 
$19,550, so that only a little over $3,000 is left for the rest 
of the list. The total compares with $93,059 for the same 
imonth of last year, the shrinkage, consequently, being about 
more than 75 percent. The statement for last month as com- 
pared with September, 1916, is as follows: 

September, 1917 September, 1916 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 


MORDGG MET Os Sik Seahekcn agsece es 24,000 $ 1,185 
Boards, gum, ft....... i) = =. are eae 
BOatas, OAK, Is. ....555 25,000 1,096 66,000 1,911 
Boards, other yellow 
Se Mt oet sree Ricans  Sacdiany 52,000 1,286 
Boards, white pine, ft. 15,000 ee asso | Aidecces 
DORNER, DONERE. Tikes cscs weears 80,000 p Ue 
Boards, spruce, ft..... 319,000 19,550 994,000 61,702 
PAO UMED TAMER 555.6065. Stece diss: Sieseikuee.  Wessme 1,279 
[LS Se aa Se a See mm ees mee 48,239 7.700 
REE I Ee CE Te ee eee ee 1,000 
a ee a eae AR Aree 336 
Other manufactures of 
OO Se mere otre BOG jones 15,081 
pi eRe Came eae Pad 5 re $93,059 


Numerous complaints from members of the National Lum- 
ber Exporters’ Association have reached Secretary Harvey 
M. Dickson at his office here, and he has arranged a confer- 
ence today with Cannop Guthrie, the British minister of 
shipping at New York. These complaints relate largely to 
refusals to issue licenses for shipment, to failure to furnish 
space on steamers and other matters connected with the for- 
eign trade, and they make up a portfolio of considerable size. 
Mr. Dickson will take all the communications with him and 
endeavor to secure the most favorable consideration possible. 
He hopes that he will have some good news for the shippers 
as a result of the conference. 


PERTH, AUSTRALIA 

Sept. 6.—Probably the most widespread strike that ever 
afflicted Australia is now raging. Engineered without a 
doubt by emissaries of the I. W. W., who, it is frequently 
alleged, reached these shores from America, aided and abetted 
by confessed disloyalists and anticonscriptionists, the strike 
has moved swiftly from one union to another until today 
there is scarcely one unaffected. Involved in the general 
disruption are the various unions connected with the building 
and lumber trades. In Melbourne a few days the lumber 
handlers refused to touch lumber that had been handled by 
volunteer or “free” labor and as a countermove the employers 
at once decided not to supply any lumber to any known mem- 
bers of the carpenters and joiners’ unions, with the result 
that, while the employers’ yards were closed by the unions’ 
action, the working carpenters and others had perforce to go 
idle for want of lumber. Lumber and coal have been de- 
clared “black” by the strike instigators in the fond hope that 
this, the former being essential for development and construc- 
tive work and the latter for transport and power, would have 
a powerful and effective result ; but for once the various State 
Governments, with one exception, have met the strikers with 
a determined will not to submit and have not appealed in 
vain to the believers in law and order and the loyalists to 
come to their help in their dilemma. Tens of thousands of 
men, and even women, of all classes of society have come 
forward to take on volunteer work, which comprises all 
things essential for carrying on the most necessitous wants 
of the community, especially foodstuffs. Many of the coast- 
wise steamers that were immediately laid up by the general 
strike have since been unloaded by the volunteer laborers, 
and quite 50 percent of the strikers have been replaced. In 
each State good numbers of the strikers themselves have re- 
turned to work, thus proving that the strike leaders’ hold on 
the men is not entirely successful. The strike originated in 
the railroad workshops in Sydney over a card system, alleged 
to be the Taylor system known in the United States, and said 
to have all the viciousness of a sweating’ system, but the 
Government of New South Wales has effectively shown that 
the system is not Taylor’s nor anything akin to it. It 
merely records.a man’s work for the day, and grants the 
man the right of overseeing it before it is finally dealt with ; 
but the agitators by exaggeration and innuendo succeeded in 
frightening the workers into revolt and keeping them in that 
spirit, despite all departmental explanations, 

As was foreboded in these notes, the ship building project 


has had to be shelved, partly owing to the general strike but 
largely because many of the unions involved have not given 
it the support that was hoped for. Much attention is being 
given by the Australian press to the auxiliary ships being 
built on the Pacifie coast and writers are anxiously asking 
why something of the kind can not be undertaken in Aus- 
tralia. The fear is expressed that when the war comes to 
an end so much shipping will be diverted to Europe to help 
in the great reconstruction of the devastated country that 
Australia may find herself in difficulties with regard to her 
exports and imports, and a few ships built now would then 
provide her with some slight but certain medium of traffic. 
It has been proved that Australia possesses all the requisites 
of successful ship building, but it is unable to solve the labor 
riddle, and, while the war continues, and so much mistrust 
and enmity prevail, there is little hope of the project coming 
to fruition. 

Investigation into substitute roofing material has reached 
the stage of plenty of models being available. These com- 
prise simple and elaborate ideas, tho most of them are de- 
signs long laid down in books like the British Encyclopedia, 
and rather indicate a lack of originality. Builders are hard 
up against the need for a good substitute, but with the 
vagaries of this climate it is a tough problem to settle what 
wood and which style will answer best. The average Aus- 
tralian hardwood when cut to small dimensions splits and 
warps badly under the severe heat of summer, and here 
would seem to be a field for investigation by the softwood 
people of the United States. They should surely be able to 
evolve a cheap and effective substitute for galvanized iron. 
The ordinary shingle is not in favor. Something that imi- 
tates the red-clay tile is what is being aimed at. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Oct. 22.—The volume of exports thru Norfolk and New- 
port News, Va., during September, 1917, was less than dur- 
ing August of the same year, which was an exceptionally 
heavy month. The total value of all exports thru this dis- 
trict in September was $10,681,940, while during August the 
value was $14,700,235. Lumber exports during the month 
were slightly less than the month previous and also less than 
in September, 1916. The following shipments went for- 
ward: 

126,000 feet poplar lumber (England) 

42,000 feet spruce lumber (England)............ 
645,000 feet hardwood boards (England)......... 

Other manufactures of wood (England) 





843,000 feet “$167,227 

It will be noted from the above that altho the feetage was 
less than August the value of the snipments was much higher, 
denoting that the hardwoods exported were of a higher class 
than shipments that have previously gone forward. 





NEW BRUNSWICK TIMBER REGULATIONS REVISED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 23.—The revised timber regu- 
lations of New Brunswick are discussed in the following 
report transmitted to the Department of Commerce by 
Consul E. Verne Richardson of Moncton: 


The order in council of the Government of New Brunswick 
regulating the amounts chargeable against timber cutters 
operating on Crown lands, to which reference was made in 
“Commerce Reports” for Aug. 1, 1917, has been amended, 
the new rates to be effective from Aug. 1, 1917. The new 
schedule of charges—‘‘stumpage” this tax is locally styled— 
is as follows: 

For spruce. pine and hackmatack sawlogs, per 1,000 super- 
ficial feet, $2.50; hardwood timber up to an average of 14 
inches, per ton, $1.10: hardwood timber above 14 inches, 
additional per inch, per ton, $0.10: hardwood logs, per 1,000 
superficial feet, $1.25: pine timber up to 14 inches square, 
per ton, $2: pine timber above 14 inches, additional per inch, 
per ton, $0.50; hackmatack timber, per ton, $1: spruce 
timber, per ton, $1.50: cedar logs, per 1.000 suverficial feet, 
$2.50; railway ties, 8 feet length. each, $0.12: hemlock logs, 
per 1,000 superficial feet, including bark, $2: white birch 
for spool wood, per cord, $.65: white birch logs for spool 
wood. per 1,000 superficial feet, $1.25: fir logs, per 1,000 
superficial feet, $2: poplar logs, per 1.000 superficial feet. $2; 
and for all other descriptions of lumber not specified above. 
15 percent of the market value thereof at the mill, place of 
shipment, or place of consumption in the Province. Per- 
mits issued by the authority of the Minister of Lands and 
Mines to enable licensees to cut undersized lumber on barren 
lands or thickets will pay the same rate of stumpage as stated 
above, with the addition of $0.25 per 1,000, being the cost of 
supervision. 
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Sabine Tram Company 

BEAUMONT nosr. cuisoum,c.s.a. 
EXAS 


Yellow Pine Dept. Ma 


A.0. DAVIS, Mgr. 
Hardwood Dept. 


S outhern) 


Hardwoods 
and Yellow Pine 


embracing Long and Short Leaf Pine; Plain 
and Quartered White and Red Oak, Elm, 
Poplar, Cottonwood, Gum, Magnolia, White 
Ash and Cypress; Maple and Oak Flooring. 


Mississippi D. E. Chipps, President 
| FEge™ Hardwood Co. | 
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Long Heavy Timbers 
Planing Mill Products 


We have. been engaged in manu- 
facturing and catering to the 
Yellow Pine trade for 36 years. 








WE SOLICIT SPECIAL ORDERS 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


. 


ENOCHS BROTHERS 


FERNWOOD MISSISSIPPI 












S. M. Shrader. 
A. J. Shrader, Jr. 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


Long and Short Leaf Timbers _Car Material 
Di s B RA lat 


oards, , Ceiling, Finish 


BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 





Mixed Car Orders a Specialty. 








L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO., Moss Point, Miss. 
EXPORTERS OF 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 
Gang Sawed Rift Flooring a Specialty. 


Daily Capacity of Mills, 300,000 Feet. Other Mills: Native Lumber Co., 
Fowison, Miss., Van Cleave, Miss. Shipping Points; Pascagoula and 
Ship Island. Cable Address, ““Dantzler’*, Moss Point, Miss. 








Custom Dressing and Boring 


MODERN EQUIPPED PLANING MILL 
300,000 Ft. Daily Capacity 


MERCANTILE LUMBER CO., Jackson, Miss. 


Mill on I. C., Y. & M. V., N. O. &G.N., G. & Sf. and A. & V. Railroads 

















— 
HARDWOODS — FACTORY BUYERS 








5 cars each 4-4 No. 2 Common Sap and Tupelo Gum. 

5 cars each 4-4 No. 1 Common Sap and Tupelo Gum, 

3 cars each 4-4 Ist. and 2d. Sap and Tupelo Gum, 
We Solicit Your Inquiries. 


MERL LUMBER COMPANY, Meridian, Miss. 
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Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine 


Lumber 


Prompt Shipments Guaranteed 
By either Rail or Water. 
= Daily Capacity, 100,000 Feet. 
Tell us your needs. 


: HELEN, FLoRIDA 
= 


i nn mn 


ir Yellow Pine 


Leaf 
Rough and Dressed 








Flooring, 

Ceiling, Lath, Domestic 

Car Material, and Export 
Shingles, Dimension and Large Timbers 


Graves Brothers Co. 









HOSFORD, 
FLORIDA. 





Books for Lumbermen 


History of the Lumber Industry of America 


A comprehensive and permanent text book on American 
lumber history. Volumes 1 and 2 now ready. $5 a vol- 
ume, postpaid. 


Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 


A series of letters by subscribers to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, giving their views on the best way to 
handle the accounts of a retail lumber business. These 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay 
any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully. Fifteen 
cents, postpaid. 


The American Lumberman’s Vest Pocket Ready 
Reckoner 


Seventy-two pages of tables, showing the contents of 
any number of pieces of dimension lumber from 1x8-10 
to 12x20-40, including also table of freights, weights of 
lumber, shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of siding 
and the different log scales. Twenty-five cents, postpaid, 
five copies $1. 


Advertising Suggestions for Retail Lumber Dealers 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN issues quarterly and sup- 
plies free to subscribers to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
a bulletin of sample advertisements. Plates of these 
advertisements and of illustrations are also furnished 
subscribers at cost price. Send for sample bulletin. 


The Lumberman’s Actuary 
Shows the cost of any number of feet of lumber between 
2 and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a thou- 
sand; also of lath and shingles from 85c to $6 a thou- 
sand. In leather $5, cloth $4.50, postpaid. 

The Practical Lumberman 


Short methods of figuring lumber, octagon spars, logs; 
specifications and lumber carrying capacity of vessels 
and a great deal of other information applying to the 
lumber business of the Pacific coast. $1.50, postpaid. 


Bungalowcraft 





A book on bungalow and cottage building in its latest 
development. Heavy paper cover $1, postpaid. 


Climax Tally Book 
For hardwood lumbermen, 110 pages, size closed 4144x814 


inches. Finger straps to hold book open when tallying. 
One copy $1.00, six $5.50, twelve $10.00. 


Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square tim- 
ber and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


The American Lumberman’s Curiosity Shop 


A reference work containing hundreds of practical ques- 
tions about the lumber business with full and appro- 
priate answers, which, in many cases, embody illustra- 
tions, $2, postpaid. 





We will be glad to send complete descriptive 
matter of any or all these books. 


American(iimberman 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 








LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Oct. 23.—The shortage of cars and of locomotives with 
which to haul them remains the outstanding feature of the 
lumber market. The situation, manufacturers report, is be- 
coming more and more acute, and some mills on the west 
side of the Mississippi River have been forced to close down 
because of the inability to get cars. One large concern re- 
ports that the supply of cars is about 3314 percent short of 
requirements, while another has been closed down for six 
days because of the car shortage. Another large concern 
with mills in Louisiana and Arkansas was closed down for 
several days, and from nearly every concern there are com- 
plaints. The situation on the east side of the river is said 
to be better. 

J. F. Ball, of J. F. Ball & Bro. Lumber Co., Pollock, La., 
was in St. Louis last week to study the yellow pine situa- 
tion. He reports that concern is actively engaged in work- 
ing on ship schedules. 

B. E. Smith, who is in charge of all outside manufactur- 
ing operations of the W. M. Cady Lumber Co., McNary, La., 
was in St. Louis Monday on his way to New York, stopping 
here to confer with F. G. Karrick, St. Louis representative. 
Six ship schedules have been under contract by the Cady 
company, and it is also working on additional contracts 
for cantonments, he said. Mr. Smith said that the labor 
situation is very bad. ‘‘We manage to keep working,” he 
added, “but we have to work our men overtime in order 
to do so. The selection of keel and flitch timbers for ship 
schedules has entailed extra men and extra teams, but we 
are more than willing to do our share for the Government.” 

*S. C. Williamson, part owner of the E. R. Williamson 
Lumber Co., who operates a retail yard at Rich Hill, Mo., 
was in St. Louis last week, the guest of his nephew, Harry 
Montgomery, sales agent for the W. R. Pickering Lumber 
Co. Mr. Williamson reports an excellent business is being 
done at the yard, the farmers building many silos, barns and 
houses and making other improvements on their farms. 

I. N. McCreary, recently manager of the Pasadena (Cal.) 
Lumber Exchange, is in St. Louis, where he was in the lum- 
ber business a number of years ago. Mr. McCreary has 
been engaged in the lumber business since 1875, starting 
at Parsons, Kan., as manager of a yard. He was a member 
of the firm of McCreary Bros., which was in business in St. 
Louis from 1890 until 1907. He also was in the retail busi- 
ness in California. 

Frank Shields, of Mosher & Shields, ‘has returned from 
a business trip to New York, with reports that Government 
business is demanding the attention of most of those in the 
lumber field. “One of the outgrowths of the war,” said Mr. 
Shields, ‘is the increased demand for dunnage. The low- 
est grades of yellow and white pine are thus utilized in the 
packing of boxes both for domestic and export trade.” 

J. I. Newsom, sales agent for Lee Wilson & Co., reports 
that the company’s hardwood mill at Armorel, Ark., which 
was destroyed by fire Oct. 10, will not be rebuilt for the 
present, and that the crew employed at the burned plant 
will be sent to the company’s mill at Wilson, Ark., where 
a day and night shift will be at work to fill all orders. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Oct. 22.—An allotment of $5,300 has been made by the 
Forest Service to coéperate with citizens residing along the 
route and with the recently organized road district in Mont- 
gomery County to build part of the road along the Caddo 
River between Womble and the Polk County line west of 
Slatington. About 50 percent of the road is within the 
boundary of the Arkansas National Forest, and the funds 
allotted, together with a liberal subscription by local people, 
will build a 16-foot graded road and put in the necessary 
concrete culverts and two 60-foot bridges. The bridges will 
be’ of wood and similar to the one built by the Forest Service 
between Crystal Springs and Cilver last year. The funds 
from which this work will be paid are derived from sales 
of timber in the national forest, 10 percent of which is spent 
by the Forest Service for roads and trails and 25 percent 
returned to the counties in which the national forest is 
located, to be expended on roads and schools. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Oct. 23.—Retail yards continue to report considerable 
activity in building circles, which is entirely unexpected in 
view of the recent inactivity. As a result sales at the local 
yards are larger than for some time. Most of the building 
work, however, is confined to additions to industrial plants 
which have signed agreements with the Government to manu- 
facture supplies for the army. Very little home building 
is in progress. 

The wholesale trade reports more severe car shortage con- 
ditions, which are applicable especially to southern ship- 
ments of yellow pine. This condition, however, is causing 
little inconvenience because the yellow pine demand is poor, 
due to the fact that retail yards have normal stocks on 
hand. 

The wholesale trade reports an improved demand for the 
higher grades of hardwood, furniture industries being more 
active buyers. Considerable sap gum is being sold for box 
making purposes, the demand for box manufacturing lumber 
being unusually heavy. Big meat packers in this territory 
have been heavy buyers recently as a result of their increased 
export business. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Oct. 22.—Hardwood manufacturers report trade has been 
rather slow the last ten days or two weeks and are not look- 
ing for any marked improvement in business for several 
weeks. While inquiries have been good for several weeks, 
orders have fallen off, but indications point to November be- 
ing better in that respect than October. Quartered white 
oak continues in slow demand. Gum is in poor demand. 
Poplar and ash are in good request, while maple and elm are 
only fair. Walnut is in fairly good demand and quartered 
sycamore has been moving rather well during the last few 
weeks. Plain white oak is in good demand. Cottonwood is 
fair. Local retailers say their trade this fall has not been 
rushing, altho their out-of-town business is fairly good. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Oct. 23.—Loggers find it extremely difficult to get a suf- 
ficient number of men to work in the woods. Some saw- 
mills, which ought to run all winter to fill their orders, may 
not be able to do so because there may not be sufficient logs 
to keep the mills in operation. A number of mills have 
closed earlier than expected because of the exhaustion of log 
supplies and will employ a longer period than usual in re- 
pairing and overhauling plants pending the arrival of new 


stocks. In spite of these deterrent influences, it is stated 
that the production of lumber and the demand continue to be 
considerably above the normal of recent years and show no 
signs of abatement. 

The sawmill of the Mohr Lumber Co., Tomahawk, Wis., 
which was placed in operation by its present owner in Febru- 
ary of this year, has closed down for a month, and the entire 
plant will be modernized. The Oelhafen sawmill at Toma- 
hawk also has shut down for repairs and replacements. The 
planing mills and other departments of both companies will 
continue in uninterrupted operation. 

The Barker Lumber Co. has completed the remodeling and 
modernization of the Washburn planing mill at Sturgeon 
Bay. While the steam power plant is left intact, each ma- 
chine in the mill has been provided with an individual elec- 
tric motor so that in case of the partial operation of the 
plant it will not be necessary to run the steam engine at a 
waste. 

J. G. Wenzel, who has been associated with the A. H. 
Stange Co., Merrill, Wis., in various executive capacities for 
more than thirty years, has resigned in order to assume the 
personal management of the Lincoln Box Co., Merrill, in 
which he holds the cuntrolling interest. Mr. Wenzel was 
responsible for the organization of the box company and has 
been its president since its inception. The business has grown 
to such proportions that it now requires his entire time. 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Oct. 22.—Scarcity of labor will reduce the annual timber 
output of northern Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota by 
fully 500,000,000 feet. In Minnesota alone the decrease is 
estimated by lumbermen in that locality as 175,000,000, the 
normal cut running close to 677,000,000 feet, but with the 
prospect this year that it will not exceed 502,000,000 feet. 
The same proportions hold good for each of the three States. 
In addition about seventy hardwood mills in Wisconsin and 
Michigan will be idle this winter. There is a big demand for 
lumber and for forest products in general, but labor is un- 
commonly scarce and wages are unusually high. Trade thru- 
out the whole list is reported as brisk, most of the stocks be- 
ing consumed by the industrial trade owing to the war. 

Four of the leading lumber companies that have operated 
annually in northern Minnesota for years will be idle this com- 
ing winter, three of them having closed shop for all time. The 
Mullery-McDonald Co., of Duluth, whose mill burned last 
summer, will not rebuild. The St. Croix Lumber Co., of 
Winton, and the Swallow-Hopkins Lumber Co., also of Win- 
ton, have suspended. The KE. A. Engler Lumber Co., of 
saudette, whose mill burned about a month ago, is doubtful 
as to rebuilding the destroyed plant. 

The sawmill plant of the International Lumber Co., at 
Spooner, will shut down, temporarily, and the timber on hand 
there will be sent to the company’s other mill at Inter- 
national Falls. The annual output of the Wisconsin and 
Michigan hardwood mills which will be idle this winter is 
estimated at about 15,000,000 feet. Figuring that the annual 
cut will be about half of that of a normal year, the falling off 
in lumber production will approach 562,000,000 feet in both 
States. 

The Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co., which is one of the heaviest 
operators of the North and which has three sawmills at 
Cloquet, will cut about 200,000,000 feet of logs before spring. 
The normal winter cut of this company is about 350,000,000. 

The Alger-Smith Lumber Co., this city, will operate its 
Rice’s Point mill on two shifts all thru the winter. The 
company has a large surplus of logs in lakes tributary to its 
logging railroad, which will be hauled to Duluth next spring 
and sawed at the West Duluth plant of the company. The 
Scott-Graff Lumber Co., of Duluth, will employ about 300 
men in its camps and will probably cut about 100,000,000 
feet. The Virginia & Rainy Lake Co., of Virginia, will operate 
both of its large sawmill plants and its mammoth planing 
mill on two shifts all winter. The W. T. Bailey Lumber Co., 
also of Virginia, will operate its mill day and night thruout 
the winter for the first time in many years. The Interna- 
tional Lumber Co., of International Falls, estimated its win- 
ter output of logs at 450,000,000 feet. The Trout Lake 
Lumber Co., of Tower, which has two camps in the Pelican 
Lake district, expects to cut about 15,000,000 feet of logs, 
which will be railed to Vermilion Lake. 

The Dunka River Lumber Co., of Fairbanks, will probably 
cut 12,000,000 feet of logs at its two camps. There will be 
considerable activity in getting out posts, poles, pulpwood 
and ties. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


Oct. 24.—Saginaw Valley lumber conditions show little 
change aside from the natural slowing up of activities due 
to the arrival of cold weather and the reduction in building. 
However, this is not being felt as much this year as the con- 
struction work has not been heavy for months, largely be- 
cause of the high prices of materials. Much of the lumber 
prosperity of late comes from the manufacturing business, 
and this continues as brisk as ever, with every indication 
that it will remain so. 

In Saginaw a great quantity of lumber is being used in 
the erection of the plant for the new Saginaw Shipbuilding 
Co. About 200 men are employed in rushing work on the 
ten buildings under construction, and this is having a favor- 
able effect. With the campaign launched to bring in 3,000 
more men for local industries a demand for more houses 
will arise and this is expected to result in considerable home 
building. 

That the approach of cold weather has not yet caused any 
reduction in the shipments of lumber by water is shown by 
the report of the arrivals in Bay City during the last week, 
which included the steamer James H. Prentice with a cargo 
of 529,324 feet of lumber from Washburn, Wis., for Bigelow- 
Cooper, of Bay City ; schooner Genoa from the same place with 
498,144 feet; steamer M. Sicken from Gore Bay, Ont., with 
3,373 railroad ties and 4,253 fence posts; steamer James H. 
Donaldson with 431,711 feet of lumber from Pt. McNichol; 
and schooner Dayton from Little Current with 603,911 feet 
of lumber, all for Bradley-Miller, of Bay City. The schooner 
Delaware has arrived to go into winter quarters. 

Wickes Bros., of Saginaw, who do a large business with 
lumber concerns thruout the country, plan to build a large 
new foundry, and in order to provide the site have presented 
a petition to the council asking for the closing of Water 
Street, Carlisle to Carroll, and Carlisle Street, Water to the 
Saginaw River. 

The annual convention of the Michigan Retail Implement 
& Vehicle Dealers’ Association will be held in Saginaw Nov. 
13, 14 and 15. In connection with the meeting there will be 
a big exhibition of farm implements, vehicles and gas engines 
in the Auditorium. A feature of the sessions will be an 
address by Curtis M. Johnson, of Rush City, Minn., on “Com- 
munity Building,’ and because of its importance it will be 
open to the. public. 
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THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Oct. 20.—A general tightening up of the car supply, due 
nostly to the large amount of fruit moving, has been noted 
un all lines during the last week. The Pacific Northwest is 
xperiencing exceptionally fine weather, and fruit shippers are 
-ndeavoring to get their crops moved before frosty weather 
ecomes generally prevalent. 

Production for the week just past shows an increase over 
he last four weeks, mills producing over 73,500,000 feet of 
imber, or over 80 percent of normal. Labor is still hard 
. obtain, and does not show any signs. of becoming any 

sier. Wages paid remain at maximum figures, even tho 

i men do not earn their salaries by any means. The 
‘arcity of logs has caused mills at different localities to 
case operations. 

This week in strike circles has again been one of incon- 
isteney, marked particularly by the refusal of the boiler- 
vakers’ union to yield to the patriotic request of unions 
otiliated with it in the Seattle Metal Trades Council, and 
et the Federal Labor Adjustment Board make a satisfactory 
ttlement of the questions concerned. However, the re- 

Ieitrant union finally gave in, and it is now understood that 

» men will return to work Monday morning. Early in the 

ck the committee chosen to represent employers and em- 
iiovees during any future arbitration matters was chosen, 
1: is composed of Henry McBride, former governor of the 

ite of Washington and prominent lumberman and lawyer, 
who will represent the Federal board; S. H. Hedges, of the 
Poget Sound Bridge & Dredging Co., representing the wooden 
ship builders; Harry Fox, representing the steel ship build- 

: C. C. Clise, for the metal trades unions: and R. A. Ful- 

. for the wooden ship workers. Before the labor adjust- 
vent board left for Portland, where it will go over the situ- 
aiion before going to San Francisco, it announced that it 
will publish its findings covering Seattle as soon as pos- 
sible, but it assured the men that an equitable wage scale 
would be decided upon, and that it would be retroactive to 
Aug. 1. 
the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association has been notified 
hat the proposed reduction in the shingle rate from west 


sist points to Chicago, St. Louis and intermediate territory 
s been indefinitely postponed by an order of the Interstate 
mmerce Commission dated Oct. 8. This proposed reduc 
nm meant a saving of 2 cents a hundredweight on the freight 
on cedar shingles. ' 

George H. Wagner, of the Wagner Lumber & Shingle Co., 
has just returned from a trip thru the northern part of the 
State, where he visited a number of shingle mills. Mr. Wag- 
ner says many mills have been forced to shut down on ac- 
count of the searcity of cedar logs, and do not contemplate 
starting up again for some time. 

hk. G. King, jr., of the Pioneer Lumber Co., is not expected 
hack from the East until about Nov. rf. He has been visiting 
at his home in Mississippi, and is also visiting the eastern 
trade centers. 

(. L. Frost, sales manager of the Shull Lumber & Shingle 
Co., operating mills in Everett, and also in British Columbia, 
suys the company’s mills are operating to capacity, and that 
orders are coming in satisfactcrily. He thinks that the next 
few weeks will bring a car shortage, tho not so stringent as 
that of last year. 

John Seivers, of the H. O. Seiffert Co., of Everett, was a 
Seattle visitor this week. Mr. Seivers says that the fuel situ- 
ation in Everett has been complicated by the shutting off of 
‘uel oil and the shortage of coal. This has caused a greater 
demand for slab wood. One of his shingie mills, when run- 
ning full capacity, used to turn out a carload of wood daily. 
fhe same mill, now operating at half capacity, is still pro- 
ducing 9 carload of wood, due to the greater care taken in 
electing the material saved, everything now being used, in- 
iead of letting edgings and sap go to waste. 

Five young men, formerly employed at the Bloedel Donovan 
umber Mills at Bellingham, passed thru Seattle this week 
on their way east to report for duty with the 20th Regi- 
ment (Forest). They are Gerald Dean, H. E. Flynn, Lindsay 
Markham, Roy Harrison and William Stone, all being skilled 
millmen, 

J. H. Bloedel, president of the Blodel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, Seattle, who has returned from a trip to Washington, 
New York, and other eastern points, is of the opinion that the 
outlook for demand in the lumber business continuing fair 
thru the winter is good. He looks for more requests for com- 
mon lumber for yard stock as the season advances, especially 
next spring, because of the prosperous condition of the people 
in the farming regions and the industrial centers. Industrial 
demand for lumber continues strong. While in the East Mr. 
Dloedel conferred with the lumbermen’s committee of the 
Council of National Defense at Washington, thru which Gov- 
ernment buying of lumber is done, and arranged for purchas- 
ing large amounts of Douglas fir for the navy yard bases that 
are being constructed at Hog Island, near Philadelphia. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Oct. 20.—Normal conditions now prevail among the mills 
here so far as the recent 8-hour day lumber strike is con- 
cerned, The mills are practically all now running, some on 
the 8-hour day and some on the 10. The mills that refused to 
grant the strikers’ demands and started up after the walk- 
outs on 10-hour days are running equally as well as the mills 
that acceeded to the demands of the unions. At all of the 
mills, whether union or non-union, there is a scarcity of 
labor which is making itself seriously felt, regardless of the 
wage offered. With wages running as high as $4 per day, 
logging camps, both union and non-union, report inability to 
xet enough men and the supply of logs continues scarce, both 
fir and cedar, and prices stiff, fir ranging around $11, $14 
and $18. Both camp operators and officials of labor unions 
admit the labor shortage is being seriously felt. 

Taking the bull by the horns, as it were, in its effort to 
set mill and yard men, the McKenna Lumber Co., whose big 
mill is at McKenna with logging camps adjacent, offers 
special inducements to gather a crew of married men with 
families. To such the company is offering fully-developed 
tracts of irrigated lands for gardening, dairying ete., the 
lands being cleared of stumps; offers to advance lumber for 
home building and also a cow as well as to rent farm tools. 
No cash payment is asked while the prospective settler is get- 
ting a start. Usually steady work at the mill and camp is 
offered men and families at prevailing wages. 

: One of the biggest single lumber orders placed in the 
Pacific Northwest, outside of the Government cantonment 
business, is claimed by the Pacific National Lumber Co., 
Tacoma Building. This is for 35,000,000 feet, aggregating 
a cost of about $1,500,000 for the Foundation Co., which is 
how putting in a big wood ship yard at Tacoma and which 
has contracts for wood ships for the French. The Pacific 
company has delivered about 2,000,000 feet for ship yard 
construction purposes and will probably supply another mil- 
The balance of the order will go into the 
the Foundation Co. is to build, its con- 
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lion feet for this. 
first twenty ships 


tracts being said to total sixty wood ships. The lumber for 
the order is being cut at the Pacific’s two mills at National 
and Lake Tapps and being spread among other mills as well, 
according to E. W. Demarest, president of the Pacific Na- 
tional. The lumber is mostly heavy dimension stuff with 
about 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 feet of long timbers running 
up to 126 feet, the first of which arrived at Tacoma Wednes- 
day over the Tacoma Eastern from the National mill. The 
Pacific company is also in the market for $100,000 worth of 
ship knees to be supplied the Foundation yards. Local offi- 
cials of the Foundation Co. have absolutely nothing to say 
about their plans or contract and are maintaining a policy 
of strict secrecy. About ten buildings are already up at 
the yards and the first keels will be laid shortly and wood 
vessels will be built twelve at a time. 

George S. Long, secretary and manager of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co. and chairman of the fir emergency com- 
mittee, returned Sunday night from an extended trip cast 
to the Twin Cities and to Chicago and Washington, D. C. 
He says he found the mills in the East running smoothly. 
Chief interest in lumber, Mr. Long says, now is centering in 
spruce for airplane purposes, the Government’s cantonment 
orders having all been filled. 

An order for 8,000,000 feet came to the fir emergency com- 
mittee last week to be shipped to Hog Island at Philadelphia 
for ship building purposes. The order was distributed among 
the mills by the committee. 

Scarcity of ship knees threatens to delay work at some of 
the ship yards, according to local builders. The scarcity of 
this kind of material is becoming, it is said, acute, one of 
the causes being heavy purchases of knees made by eastern 
ship yards. Local ship builders say that big knees that 
square up to 20x20 inches are now being quoted at $50, 
altho a short time ago only $23 was the price. Small knees 
range down to $2 each. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Oct. 22.—Two vessels sailed from Bellingham with#lumber 
cargoes last week and two are now loading here. At the 
Bloedel Donovan plant the schooner Wilson cleared for 
Hawaii with 400,000 feet for the Kahululu Railroad Co, and 
the United States transport Thomas sailed with 1,400,000 
feet for Honolulu, completing the order for 6,100,000 feet 
contracted for the Scofield barracks at Honolulu. The bark- 
entine Hawaii is loading 1,000,000 feet for New Caledonia. 
At the E. K. Wood mill the E. K. Wood Lumber Co.'s 
schooner Dauntless is receiving 600,000 feet for Australia. The 
next vessel due there is the steam schooner Shasta, which will 
load 900,000 feet for California. 

The car supply in Bellingham shows a decrease that is 
causing some worry to local millmen. The greatest shortage 
is on the Great Northern, where the supply is very inadequate. 
On the Northern Pacific a lessening in the number of empties 
has been noticeable for the last week. <A sufficient number 
have been received, but there has been delay in their deliv- 
ery and the immediate prospects are no brighter in the face 
of heavy crop and troop movements, the latter affecting the 
lumber industry by holding up the empties. The local situ- 
ation, which is better on the Bellingham & Northern than 
elsewhere, may compel a curtailment, says one large operator. 

Bellingham mills are taking a prominent part in the second 
Liberty Loan drive and at every one of them a committee is 
using its influence in its behalf. Bellingham has been asked 
to subscribe $1,020,000. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Oct. 22.—Outstanding features of the lumber and shingle 
market this week, as reported by Everett manufacturers, 
show the previously mentioned car shortage to be approach- 
ing an acute stage. This condition is especially pronounced 
on the Great Northern line, and the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul road also is beginning to show signs of restricted 
car supply, and the Northern Pacific, which is, in Everett, in 
better condition that its two competitors, admits an expected 
diminution in available empties at an early date. The labor 
condition in and about Everett remains practically the same, 
with enough men for all requirements, practically all fir plants 
being operated only one side. Logging camps in this vicinity 
are operating. Log prices are high, especially for cedar. 

Employees of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. have already 
invested more than $20,000 in Liberty Loan bonds. 

In reporting conditions that face manufacturers of red 
cedar shingles, the C-B Lumber & Shingle Co. says the rapidly 
approaching acuteness of the car shortage is the upstanding 
feature of interest. As a result of the limited supply of 
available empties it is said that a number of interior mills 
have been forced to close, especially plants along the line of 
the Great Northern. Shingle prices are sagging; yet in spite 
of that fact there is some business coming in, 


CLEAR LAKE, WASH. 


Oct. 20.—H. Leeper, sales manager of the Sabine Tram 
Co., Fort Worth, Tex., was in Clear Lake recently. and con- 
cluded an arrangement whereby his company will act as 
sales agent for the Clear Lake Lumber Co. in Texas and 
Oklahoma. While on the Coast Mr. and Mrs. Leeper visited 
relatives that they had not seen in over twenty years. 

Construction of the extension of the main line of the 
Puget Sound & Cascade Railway up Skagit Valley is well un- 
der way. When this extension is completed it will tap con- 
siderable virgin timber belonging to the Clear Lake Lumber 
Co. and also several tracts belonging to other parties who 
have only been awaiting this extension to start in logging. 

S. E. Tanney has been appointed steward for the Clear 
Lake Lumber Co. and will have entire charge of its board- 
ing houses and commissaries. Mr. Tanney takes the place 
of W. C. Schroeder, who resigned his position in order to 
take charge of one of the large hotels at Port Angeles, 
Wash. 

B. R. Lewis, manager of the Clear Lake Lumber Co., just 
returned from an extended eastern business trip in time to 
attend the Pacific Logging Congress in Seattle. Mr. Lewis 
reports that altho business is quiet in some sections of the 
country, there is every indication of a heavy demand from 
the retail yards, and quick shipments will be wanted a little 
later on in the season. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


Oct. 20.—Business is quiet, but there are no signs of any 
lowering of prices, some items indeed being firm. Crop con- 
ditions are considerably better than first expected, but buy 
ing is not very brisk, as nearly all the lumbe. yards are 
well stocked up, having purchased heavily during the sum- 
mer. Some of the line yard concerns are even moving stock 
from one yard to another where they can do it conveniently, 
ene shipping in any carloads to fill items that are 
short. 
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Kyle Lumber Co. 


FRANKLIN, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


“Tidewater” Louisiana 
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We only offer the “‘Real Honest to Goodness’’ 


RED CYPRESS 


Every piece of it manufactured by our own Mills. 


Unsurpassed Planing Mill 
Facilities 
and 


Best of Service. 


Our new grade of 
FACTORY SELECT 
will give Planing Mills splendid value. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


Hibernia Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Frank N. SNELL, Sec’y & Gen’I Mgr. | Cable Address, ‘‘Redcypress”’ 














The Planters Lumber Co., Ltd. 


JEANERETTE, LA. 
BAND SAWED 
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Special Attention to Railroad Orders. 


Laths, Pickets, Siding, Flooring, Ceiling 
and Mouldings. 





























PORTLAND, ORE. 


Oct. 20.—A peculiar state of affairs exists here in that the 
supply of sawlogs is barely up to the requirements at a time 
when there is usually a large surplus in the water awaiting 
buyers. The condition arises from the shortage of labor in 
the camps and the heavy demand of the summer months 
when under normal conditions the demand is light. Gov- 
ernment business has kept many books well filled for some 
time and there is yet a large volume of that kind of business 
to be filled. 

A prominent lumberman who made a tour of the Willamette 
Valley mills this week found that some of them had been 
forced to shut down temporarily because of lack of logs, the 
camps having fallen behind the speedy pace set by the mills. 
And before long snow will begin to fall in the timber of the 
higher altitudes, when logging there will become more diffi- 
cult and perhaps stepped, this depending upon the amount of 
precipitation. At any rate the outlook is for a marked 
searcity of logs in this district. 

A telegram from R. H. Countiss, agent of the Transconti- 
nental Freight Bureau, at Chicago, to W. D. Skinner, traffic 
manager of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway system, 
just received states that he had forwarded to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission an application to amend the eastbound 
lumber tariffs on short notice, making changes in car mini- 
mums recently recommended by representatives of the Pacific 
coast terminal lines. Action toward approval of the pro- 
posed tariffs that went into effect Sept. 24 will be awaited 
with the keenest of interest by the lumbermen. The changes 
were requested by representative lumber producers at a con- 
ference with traffic officials at Seattle last month. The new 
rules will eliminate the effort to furnish cars under 2,400 
cubic feet capacity and they will otherwise remove the ob- 
jections offered by shippers to existing tariffs which became 
effective a little over three weeks ago. 

Russell Hawkins, manager of the Oregon interests of the 
Whitney Company (Ltd.), has returned from Washington, 
D. C., and before starting from here for his residence on 
Tillamook Bay, where thé company has large holdings, left 
for Seattle, where it is understood he will confer with spruce 
and other lumber manufacturers as representative of the 
Signal Corps of the U. S. A. Mr. Hawkins slipped out of the 
city so quickly after his arrival that the rumor that he had 
been appointed to succeed E, T. Allen as representative here 
for the Signal Corps could not be verified. 

Cc. S. Chapman, formerly chairman of the Oregon Forest 
Fire Association, who took the first officers’ training course 
at the Presidio, San Francisco, and was afterward made a 
major in the forest regiment, is now somewhere in France 
with his regiment, as is also R. E. Benedict, now also a 
major in the same regiment, who was formerly assistant 
forester of British Columbia. After completing the course at 
the Presidio, Major Chapman was ordered to Washington, 
D. C., late in the summer, but nothing was known about his 
embarking for France until E. T. Allen, forester of the 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association, of Portland, 
received a cablegram recently, which evidently had been 
Hooverized as well as censored, as it merely said “Ripping 
trip’ and signed ‘“‘Chapman-Benedict,” but nothing about it 
indicated from where it was sent. It is assumed, of course, 
that it came from “somewhere in France.” 

The Roach Timber Co., which owns a large tract of timber 
east of Sutherlin, Ore., and which has been contemplating 
building a railroad to connect with the timber, and putting 
up a sawmill at Sutherlin, has opened offices in the North- 
western Bank Building, Portland, where R. M. Fox, who has 
charge of the company’s affairs, makes his headquarters. He 
was formerly at Sutherlin most of the time, and had it not 
been for high prices and the practical impossibility of getting 
machinery and other equipment, the Roach Timber Co. would 
probably have had its mill plant under construction before 
this. With the continuation of present conditions, it is pos- 
sible that the company will make arrangements with some 
concern having a mill plant and equipment, but cut out of 
timber, to move its plant to Sutherlin. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Oct. 22.—San Francisco’s bank clearings during the last 
week amounted to $100,973,000, a gain of $4,032,000 over 
last year. There is an increase in the demand for lumber 
from the yards in the interior of the State, but local lumber 
conditions continue very quiet as far as retail business is con- 
cerned. However, the wholesalers and manufacturers are 
encouraged by a number of big inquiries for Government 
lumber and numerous orders are being placed for special cut- 
tings. Sales of fir lumber are now being made under the 
provisions of the new domestic List 7, at $24 base, delivered 
San Francisco. Owing to the scarcity of logs in the North- 
west, merchantable fir logs now cost from $16 to $20 on 
Grays Harbor, and there is every indication that lumber 
prices will hold up thruout the winter without any weak- 
ening of the San Francisco market. 

Calls for bids for 2,000,000 feet of lumber for work on the 
Panama Canal have been received from Washington, D. C., 
and mills on the Columbia River and elsewhere are now 
figuring on the job. 

While the year’s export business has been affected greatly 
by the scarcity of vessels and the consequent exorbitant 
ocean freight rates, Australia is taking more Pacific coast 
lumber than some expected. Of course there is no specula- 
tive buying now, but purchases are being made right along 
for immediate needs, despite the high delivered prices due to 
the excessive freights paid. A few months ago no one would 
have believed that Australian buyers would take rough mer- 
chantable fir, even in limited quantities, at the equivalent 
of about $65 to $70 c. i. f. Australian ports, as they have 
been doing lately. Clear redwood brings only about $10 
more. Freights account for about $40 to $45 of the delivered 
prices, according to ports of destination. Many of the ves- 
sels that carry softwoods to Australia bring shipments of 
Australian hardwoods in their return cargoes. 

A remarkable state of affairs is reported by the California 
white and sugar pine mills, and, even tho the present cutting 
season continues into November without heavy snowfall, 
there is every prospect that there will be no lumber carried 
over to next season. A complete clean up of the shop grades 
is expected by the first of the year, and clears also are scarce. 
Some predict that by April or May the market will be bare 
of California white and sugar pine. The phenomenal demand 
for box shooks in California has contributed considerably to 
this condition of affairs. So instead of worrying thru the 
winter and spring about car shortage, the millmen will have 
their stocks disposed of and shipped. 

The number of building contracts filed for record during 
the last week was fifteen. representing a total investment in 
buildings of $176,000. This is below the average for local 
building construction. The twenty-two building permits is- 
sued during the week showed a total valuation of $145,000. 

The offshore freight market is very firm and chartering of 
lumber vessels for export business is quiet. There is no in- 
crease in the supply of disengaged tonnage available for 
early shipments of lumber, and offshore lumber freight rates 








are still quoted at very high figures. Coasting lumber freights 
are firm. It is reported that the Government will not com- 
mandeer Pacific coast vessels unless compelled by emergency 
to do so. Several new steam schooners, now being rushe:| 
to completion at Coast ship yards, will add to the supply of 
tonnage available for the coastwise transportation of lumber. 
Coasting freight quotations are $6 from Puget Sound anid 
Columbia River to San Francisco and $7 to southern Ca}j 
fornia ports. 

Robert MacArthur, of the wholesale lumber firm of Ma, 
Arthur & Kaufman, this city, reports a good demand, with : 
considerable volume of business transacted this season, de 
spite the car shortage, which has interfered with shipmen:s 
out of the white and sugar pine mills during a good part o; 
the year. The mills have done all they could to make ») 
for the late start and the difficulty in securing enough labor. 
Weather conditions continue to-be fine in the mountain di- 
tricts and considerably more lumber should be cut before the 
snow flies. The big demand for box shooks continues, at fai: 
prices. 

The local lumber and shipping firm of Fair & Moran 
now trying to clean up its old orders for lumber take, 
before the strike in the Northwest. With the Grays Harb; 
mills again in operation, the situation is gradually improvins 
and the firm will get around to new business later on. <A} 
of the firm’s steamers are busy and the Mexican trade 
good. 

Satisfactory progress is being made in the constructi:: 
and equipment of the Weed Lumber Co.’s new modern sa 
mill at Weed. It will have a capacity fully equal to t 
combined capacity of the two mills now in operation, ax 
will cost approximately $500,000. After the new sawm'! 
has gone into operation, the old mills will be dismantled and 
their machinery disposed of. The new log pond, which will 
be of very large capacity, will be completed about Nov. 
It will be large enough to use for storage purposes on a grain: 
scale. The pond will be supplied with water from springs 
near the base of Mount Shasta. 

According to advices from Chico, construction work will be 
begun within a few days on a new lumber plant in the dis 
trict tributary to that city. The C. P. Hintz & W. P. Lynch 
Lumber Co, will erect an all-steel sawmill at Parker Spur, 
on the Stirling City branch of the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
one mile above Appleton. The new company has purchased 
sufficient timber to keep the plant in operation for a num- 
ber of years. The mill will have a cutting capacity of at 
least 3,000,000 feet a year. 

According to reports from the East, compiled from the 
insurance records of the country, western lumber losses were 
a contributing factor in the September increase in the fire 
insurance companies’ losses. The loss by the fire at West- 
wood, Cal., where nearly 50,000,000 feet of lumber was de- 
stroyed, was listed at $1,100,000. According to a San Fran- 
cisco insurance report, the plant of the Ewauna Box Co., 
at Klamath Falls, was covered by $70,000 insurance. Of 
this amount $28,450 was placed on the box factory and 
engine room, $28,250_.on three warehouses, and $13,300 covers 
the stock and equipment in the yard. An overheated journal 
on a motor in the planing mill was blamed for the fire. 

Leslie W. Comyn, of Comyn, Mackall & Co., this city, aud 
head of the Dominion Mill Co., which is successfully operat- 
ing the big plant of the Port Blakeley Mill Co. at Port Blake- 
ley, Wash., has returned from an eastern trip. He states 
that the average daily cut at the mill is now over 200,000 
feet of fir lumber. The labor situation is satisfactory and 
as soon as the additional wharf facilities are completed a 
night shift will be put on, greatly increasing the output. It 
is hoped that the cut will be increased to more than 300,000 
feet each 24 hours next December. Comyn, Mackall & Co. 
have fifty-six vessels under charter and will take more 
whenever possible. This enables them to make a good show- 
ing in the export of lumber despite the general scarcity of 
tonnage. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Oct. 20.—Business in southern California continues only in 
a fair volume for the average retailer. Building of bunga- 
lows and flats is limited but some good sized business struc- 
tures etc. have been erected and have helped out the total 
volume. It is expected that business for the retailers will 
be somewhat better during the winter months. 

Prices in a cargo way for all stock in redwood and pine 
from the northern mills continue strong. Some items, pzar- 
ticularly vertical grain flooring, are very scarce and hard 
to obtain. Other items maintain their former prices despite 
the starting of more mills that have been closed down on 
account of the strike. Further advances in freight rates on 
lumber from the northern mills are looked for due to the 
commandeering of vessels by the Federal Government. 

The machine hands and cabinet workers employed by the 
various planing mills in Los Angeles struck last week for 
higher wages and an 8-hour day, but the Association of 
Mill Owners refused to meet their demands. The plants are 
all running, some part capacity and others at the usual rate. 

On account of the extremely high transpacifie freight, 
Japanese oak has practically disappeared from this market. 
The freight alone on this lumber would now be about $v 
a thousand plus the original cost of lumber in Japan, whic! 
makes it prohibitive in comparison with eastern oak lai: 
down here. This has caused the oak flooring plants her: 
that were manufacturing flooring from Japanese oak to shui 
down and is giving the eastern oak manufacturers a splendi 
opportunity to get their product into this market. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Oct. 23.—W. E. Penfield, for a number of years associate! 
with the Pine Tree Lumber Co., of Little Falls, Minn., la‘ 
terly as sales manager, has gone to Detroit, Mich., to tak: 
charge of the sales office there of the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co., which handles sales for the Pine Tree company and ® 
number of other mills in eastern territory from the Detroii 
office. W. R. Mackenzie, who has been in charge of the Di 
troit office, will continue there. 

The Central Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, has purchase: 
yards at Cokato and Dassel, Minn., from the L. EB. Larsoii 
Lumber Co. and will take possession Nov. 1. 

Many bidders are expected to attend the sale of Stat: 
timber at the Minnesota State capitol Oct. 30. Considerable 
fine pine timber which was burned over last spring is being 
offered for sale so it can be cut before deterioration sets in. 


MADISON, WIS. 


Oct. 22.—Frank B. Moody, forestry member of the Wis 
consin Conservation Commission, has received a captain’s 
commission in the second forest regiment. He was originally 
offered a major’s commission and passed the examination suc 
cessfully, but a new regulation raising the age of majors shut 
him out by a few months. He has accepted his captain’s 
commission and is only awaiting the call to join his regiment. 
The first battalion of the second regiment is ready to go. 
Forty-four recruits for the new regiment have been secured 
from Wisconsin and Captain Moody expects to line up severai 
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more before the lists are closed. The captain will receive a 
leave of absence from his State work during the war, the 
other two commissioners carrying on the work with the 
assistance of deputies. 

According to the report of the State industrial commis- 
sion the logging camps of northern Wisconsin and the penin- 
sula of Michigan are being supplied with hundreds of men 
each week for work in the woods by the State employment 
offices in Superior and Milwaukee. The Superior office shows 
the best record for efficiency as the percentage of men making 
eood is much higher than Milwaukee. 

The work of Dr. Ball, State entomologist, in running down 
vhite pine blister has been brought to an end for the season 
ly the cold weather, The most serious cases were found in 
volk and St. Croix counties just across the river from dis- 
‘ricts in Minnesota that have been affected. In the State 
park the deputies destroyed trees that were affected and 
have pulled up all the currant and gooseberry bushes in the 
park, as it is thru these that the disease is spread to the 
nines. Next month a conference is to be held between rep- 
vesentatives of the Wisconsin and Minnesota departments of 
agriculture to discuss ways and means of stamping out the 
disease for all time. 


MONTREAL, QUE. 


Oct. 22.—The empty car situation is as bad in Quebec at 
‘he present time as it was at the worst period during last 
winter. While all classes of business are suffering from a 
shortage of cars, the pulp and paper men and hay growers 
are being inconvenienced the most, as these people find it im- 
perative to get out their pulpwood and hay before the coun- 
ry roads freeze over. The big pulp and paper mills are 

» seriously affected that a number of them must either cur- 
tail production or close down unless cars are forthcoming. 
The Pulp & Paper Association is sending a representative to 
Washington to interview the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
ion in an endeavor to have that body send empty cars to 
Canada to carry out paper products. As three-quarters of 
Canadian paper is exported, the United States has a very 
real interest in relieving the present car shortage. 

The acute car shortage this year is attributed by rail- 
road men to the desire on the part of the Government and 
railroads to remove as much as possible of the grain crop 
before the close of navigation. It is probable that when 
the St. Lawrence River freezes over and navigation closes 
a certain measure of relief will come thru the release of 
cars which have been carrying grain, but at the best the 
situation is causing real anxiety to railroad men who try 
to cater to the requirements of their customers, and to the 
customers themselves who are unable to get an outlet for 
their products. 

The Riordan Pulp & Paper Co., which is building a new 
sulphite plant and news mill in the upper Ottawa Valley, 
is planning to build a model town. The company has en- 
gaged the services of Thomas Adams, an Old Country town 
planning expert, and he has laid out a model city for the 
company’s employees. Every possible provision for the 
social well-being of the employees is being worked into the 
scheme. Some of the provisions include parks and _ play- 
grounds, schools, theaters, while such matters as an ade- 
quate water supply, proper sanitation, scientifically con- 
structed houses ete. are all being provided. 

The Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper Co., the controlling inter- 
est of which rests with the Riordan Pulp & Paper Co., has 
just declared an extra dividend of 10 percent. This makes 
20 percent extra dividends paid by this company in the last 
four months. The company earned over 100 percent in the 


last year. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


Oct. 23.—Trade conditions for the last few weeks have 
shown little change, a rather quiet domestic market being 
counterbalanced by an active demand from the United States 
owing to war activities. Shipments from the mills have been 
greatly delayed owing to car shortage, which is a matter of 
annual occurrence as soon as cars are required for moving 
the crops. The situation is made worse so far as American 
trade is concerned by railway embargoes on shipments to 
leading American points. There is no noticeable improve- 
ment in labor conditions and operators are likely to be late 
in sending men into the bush owing to the enforcement of the 
draft for overseas service. It is hoped that when the con- 
scription has gone into effect matters will be more settled 
and more men obtainable after the close of navigation and 
the setting in of colder weather. The hardwood market is 
active with a strong demand for nearly all lines, more partic- 
wlarly thick birch. Stocks are running low, with prospects 
of a short supply next season. The outlook as regards re- 
quirements for shell box lumber is more hopeful, as it is now 
understood that further extensive contracts will be given 


out, 
ST. JOHN, N. B. 


Oct. 22.—The car shortage is troubling the lumbermen, 
One Campbellton shipper who has orders for 500 carloads 
is able to get only a few cars each week. Because of this 
condition shippers can not take full advantage of the Amer- 
ican market. They are worse off in regard to transatlantic 
business, for there are still no steamers available to charter, 
altho stocks of spruce in English ports are very low. There 
is therefore no encouragement at present for a large winter 
cut of logs, and it will undoubtedly be curtailed. 

A new business has developed in Restigouche county. A 
Montreal company is in the market there for poplar logs for 
export, and H. S. Alexander, acting for them, is offering good 
prices for carlots. There are some sections in the northern 
part of the Province well wooded with poplar, but there has 
never been much demand for it, and the present demand, 
when other lumber is less called for, will be of considerable 
benefit. 

Owing to war conditions there will be a scarcity of labor 
in New Brunswick this winter, and wages as well as lumber- 
men’s supplies will be higher. 
if the American Government takes over the paper mills, 
Similar action is expected in Canada. Most of the product 
of Canadian mills goes to the United States. 


BANGOR, ME. 


Oct. 23.—About 7,000,000 feet of logs have been rafted at 
Bangor boom thus far this year, and it is not likely that the 
total for the season will exceed 10,000,000 feet, or about one- 
ninth of the record year’s operations. There would have 
been more logs this year but for the slowness of operations 
at the Penobscot boom, where only about thirty-five men, or 
half a crew, is at work, men being very hard to get. About 
400,000 feet is the maximum quantity of logs rafted in any 
one day this season at the Penobscot boom, and lately it has 
run as low as 200,000. But even if men were plentiful, the 
drives to Bangor boom would not be much bigger. The rea- 
son for the tremendous decline in rafting there is found in 
the disappearance of the tidewater mills. Only two mills are 
sawing, and their requirements are very small. In times past 
one mill used 35,000,000 feet of logs in a season. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Oct. 22.—The prospect of having to pay higher freight 
rates and tax on freight bills has caused some activity in 
buying during the last week, but this has been more notice- 
able in the suburbs and outlying towns than it has been here. 
Demand seems to be slightly better among the consumers than 
it has been for two or three weeks, and this also is adding a 
little to the buying of the retailers. Outside the city stocks 
are generally below par, but yard men have been hoping for 
a softening as winter set in. Some now admit that they 
have given up hope of this and are buying such stock as they 
think will prepare them against the demands of the winter. 

Building activity has not brightened as much yet as was 
hoped, but the feature of the realty market last week was 
the adding of ground and buildings to present manufactur- 
ing plants, some of which are not even indirectly on war 
work. Most manufacturers feels that there is good business 
coming for some time and are preparing to get their share of 
it. Expansion of the ship yards is still the order of the day 
and their requirements in lumber are large. In addition to 
the many now working, it was announced last week that 
seventy-four shipways were either building or planned here 
in the program of the War Shipping Board, and it is even 
hinted that still more will be laid if labor for the ship 
building can be procured. 

The railroads are buying freely and are taking bids on a 
lot of stuff that has not been placed yet. Baldwins have 
taken orders during the last week for several million dollars’ 
worth of engines and will be busy to capacity, with double 
shift, for*many months. The other big industrial plants are 
all busy and using much lumber. Furniture manufacturers 
are busy; planing mills are filled up with orders, and box 
makers are rushed to the limit. 

Contrary to reports from other sections, the hardwood 
dealers here report no softening in prices, altho they admit 
a lessening of activity which they believe will be short. 
Demand is still strongest for plain and quartered oak, bass- 
wood, ash and hardwood flooring. Maple, gum, birch, beech 
and low grade chestnut are in good demand, with little sup- 
ply in sight. The only plentiful items are the better grades 
of chestnut and some items in poplar, but these hold to good 
prices. White pine is high and tightening still further on a 
holding policy of some of the wholesalers and a prospect of a 
serious shortage soon. There is little spruce offered except 
to be cut, and prices are high. Hemlock lists are broken and 
prices have tightened again after an easing off by a few 
dealers. Cypress demand is stronger than supply and prices 
are firm. Cypress and cedar shingles are both in good de- 
mand at high prices, in spite of inactive trading. Bill timbers 
in yellow and North Carolina pine are in good demand at 
high prices, and both kinds of flooring in all grades are good 
sellers. 30x lumber is in demand so that prices keep up. 

3uilding sizes and roofers are more plentiful and are sold 
at varying prices as the demand is spotty. Where there is 
demand at an unembargoed point, prices are strong, but 
where the lumber is forced into no-demand territory by rail- 
road conditions, lower prices are accepted. The lath market 
is firm, but there is now no great scarcity. 

Governor Brumbaugh’s selection of delegates to represent 
Pennsylvania at the convention of the Atlantic Deeper 
Waterways’ Association to be held at Miami, Fla., Nov. 27 
to Dec. 1, inelude a number of lumbermen, among whom 
are J. Anderson Ross, Philadelphia; J. Watson Craft, 
Ambler; Henry Palmer, Langhorne: William C. Peirce, 
Bristol, and C. Frank Williamson, Media. 

Two new hardwood yards are soon to be established by old 
concerns that have been compelled to move by the advance 
of public improvements. Anderson & Slonaker, who have 
been at the Delaware River end of Poplar Street for a long 
time, have secured a plot of ground on Clearfield Street, run- 
ning back over 350 feet to the Reading Railway, and with 
about 150 feet on Clearfield Street from Fifth Street to the 
lumber yard of Richard Torpin. They secured this yard, 
which has a good siding, at a very favorable price, and 
will have plenty of room. The former yard of William 
S. Lilly, on Hamilton Street west of Twenty-third, was in 
the path of Parkway improvements, and he has secured a lot 
near the corner of Twenty-fifth and Callowhill streets, less 
than a block away from his former yard. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Oct. 23.—Difficulties in the way of the lumber trade are 
mainly of one type—car shortage and railroad congestion. 
The demand for lumber in Pittsburgh, at least as far as 
manufacturing trades are concerned, has not diminished in 
the least. The retail dealers in Pittsburgh are reporting a 
better average volume of trade, tho it seems to be spotty 
and not enduring in its active features. There is a general 
disposition on the part of yards to keep stocks full, but there 
is no heavy loading as the winter approaches. 

Cc. V. MecCreight. of the Ricks MeCreight Lumber Co., re- 
ports unusually serious difficulties in railroad shipping, 
with embargoes increasing in many directions and congested 
terminals necessitating unloading of cars to release them 
before reaching destinations. Generally, however, Mr. Me- 
Creight finds trade better and prices more steady. 

H. M. Domhoff, of the Acorn Lumber Company reported 
last week the impression gaining ground in the trade that 
prices are not likely to move in any direction unless higher, 
for some time, It is this belief that is keeping stocks well 
filled up, when possible, both for consumers and retail yards. 
For the moment building operations are very light in the 
Pittsburgh territory. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Oct. 24.—Buffalo building permits last week were on a 
larger scale than usual, amounting to $560,800. The num- 
ber of permits was seventy-three, with twenty frame dwell- 
ings. The largest items on the list were an 8-story storage 
building for the Keystone Warehouse Co., to cost $387,000, 
and several buildings to be erected for the Curtiss Aero- 
plane Co. 

The planing-mill and box factory business of M. Zeis & 
Sons is being continued by Receiver Michael Whissel, whose 
appointment was made by the court several weeks ago sim- 
ply for the purpose of conserving the interests of all the 
beneficiaries under the will of Michael Zeis. 

Shippers who are in the Canadian trade or try to be say 
that about the only way they can obtain lumber from there 
is to watch our cars that go into that territory and then 
load them up for return. In that way they manage to get 
some lumber. The trade is practically confined to white pine 
and spruce and a little hardwood from various points. 

Numerous changes and improvements in the interior of 
the plant of G. Elias & Bro. have been going on during the 
last few weeks. The outside of the building has also been 
changed and improved, the height of the main building 
having been made uniform. 

W. L. Blakeslee has returned from a several weeks’ motor- 
ing trip to New England and reports a good demand for 
hardwoods from the industrial plants of that section. 

“He has a trade that he can reach by canal,” said one 








Steam 
Signal Whistle 


TOOTSE 


A STEAM WHISTLE 
Electrically Operated— 
Steam for Sound — Electricity 
for Speed— 
An added car of logs a day— 


Put on your skidder in an hour 
—pays for itself in a month. 


Read what “‘Toots-E”’ users say: 
Bellingham, Wash. 


Gentlemen: 

Regarding’ your Logger’s Electric 
Signal Whistle would say our Supt., 
Mr’ F. C. Riley, is using these whistles 
on two sides up in British Columbia 
and on four sides here on our own 
operations. Your late type of whistle 
(TOOTS-E Type E) is very satisfac- 


tory, especially in connection with high 


lead work. 
BLOEDEL DONOVAN 
LUMBER MILLS. 


Booklet sent on request. 


C. M. LOVSTED & CO, 


Woerenes Sates Dee sneer 
«MALLEABLE JOURNAL BOXES PITTSBURG BRAKE SHOCS FROGS AND SWITCHES. 
MALLEASLE AND STEEL CAR CASTINGS. STEEL CAR WHEELS. 
704 ALASKA BUILDING 








A Pointer To Lumbermen 
Qn Waterproof Crayons 








NVGILS 


For 75 years we have supplied 
lumbermen with these crayons 
because they are recognized as the 
best crayons for marking lumber 
on the market. 


American 
Acme Crayons 


are made for every purpose — for 
marking on green, wet, frosty or 
dry lumber; made in any color 
and’ in hard, medium and soft 
grades. Let us help you select the 
crayon best suited to your needs. 


Ask For Free Sample Today. 


The American Crayon Co. 
Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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Barten Lumbermen’s Best Cement and Plaster Bag Baler 


BALES 50 Empty Bags 


into a bundle ina minute. Quick, easy, powerful knotter. Bales solid as 
alog. No dust—wear your good clothes while baling. Use it six months, 
then return it if you want to, you pay express both ways and get back 
$6.50. Weighs about 20 lbs. Express is 
about 80 cts. one way. 


H) Send your check for $7 for the baler Today. 


W. H. Barten Lumber Yard 
Gordon, Nebraska 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents 





Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
quickest dispatch from seaboard. e handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling EXPORT. LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 
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PACIFIC COAST 





WE SELL 


















































A Door That Brings New 
Faces Into Your Office. 


That’s what you retail dealers need to stimulate business. 
They make permanent customers for other kinds of lumber. 


“WOCO” SOFT 
YELLOW FIR DOORS 


are unexcelled for their vertical grain stiles and rails and beauti- 
fully figured panels. A comparison with other doors will prove it. 


We ship Flooring, Ceiling, Finish, Frames, Casing 
in straight or mixed cars with Doors. indow and 
Door Frames a specialty. Send for Catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


New York and New, eee Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, * « Tremont Street, 2 tes Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New “Jersey Representative, 

WwW. C. ASHENFELTER, - liders! Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
“Middle West Dasioonhative 
H. S$. OSGOOD, - - 847 Security Bank Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn, 

W. S. NURENBURG, - 


Chicago. Ropresetetive. 

. ber Exchange Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
M. W. LILLARD, + © © = © « = 2138 Bay Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Cc. H. WOOD, « «© © © «© «© © « «+ P, O. Box 1226, Great Falis, Mont. 
P. G. HILDITCH, - « - - + = + + 756 Stuart Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 











Baker White Pine Lumber Company 


BAKER, OREGON 


Mr. Retailer: 


Here is what a New York City purchaser 
says of our Pine: 


“Your car of Pine arrived last night, and 
we unloaded it today, and want to com- 
pliment you on it, as I consider it the 
finest car of Western Pine that ever came 
into this place.” 


Here is what an Illinois dealer says con- 
cerning the first car of Pine shipped by us: 
“The car of Pine arrived and we have 
unloaded it. It is just a little bit better 


than anything we have ever had in our 
yard.” 


This firm has given us many orders since 
receiving the first car. 





THE HOTCHKISS BROS. CO., TORRINGTON, CONN. 
ew England Representatives. 


F. B. LECRONE, 119 Oakwood Ave., ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Central West Representative. 














Encourage 
Repeat 
Orders 


FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CQ. 
EVERETT, WASH. 















YOuR customers appreciate the 
advantages offered them in buy- 

ing products plainly stamped with 
the manufacturer’s trade mark. 
When they see our ‘‘Electric Brand’ 
uppers in your yard it is like meeting 
an old friend—your sale is half made. 


Vertical Grain 


Fir Flooring 
Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards & Shiplap 


are alltrade builders and one order 
sells another for you. We guarantee 
the quality, millwork and grading of 
every piece of lumber we ship. Let’s 
get together today on your future 
needs. 








Try ms CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Manager 
1029 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 

car today— 

straight 

—, FERRY -BAKER 


LUMBER CoO. 


Sai? ~Everett, Wash. 


to suit your 
requirements. 














Contains the best work of ““The Lum- 
Se meee Contelen Oe tnd wae ot, ee ee 


By Douglas Malloch just now America’s most widely quoted 
poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, pestpaid, $1. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St.,, Chicago 











Buffalo lumberman of another this week. He then spoke 
of the move to discontinue the canal between Buffalo and 
Tonawanda, thus making the Niagara River the western 
terminus of the canal with a rapid in the river between it 
and Buffalo. A hearing was given on the subject before the 
State Public Service Commission last week. Some Buffalo 
lumbermen attended and protested against the closing of 
the canal, holding that Niagara River was often dangerous 
to navigate, especially upstream. Besides, the tugs charge 
from $5 to $10 an hour for towing on the river. One lum- 
berman declared that with the barge canal as efficient as 
expected to be, Jarge industries would be established on its 
banks, among them lumber yards. Had the enlarged canal 
been in operation half a dozen years ago several Buffalo lum- 
ber firms, which had been driven away from the waterfront 
by encroachments and heavy rents, would now be located 
on it. 

It is understood that the State engineer favors closing the 
canal, and the Tonawanda lumbermen appear quite willing 
to see Buffalo injured by it. The completed barge canal is 
expected to be in operation next season, tho as nothing has 
been done with the part between Buffalo and Tonawanda 
that work will all have to be done yet, if it is done at all. 

Lewis Bowen, of the Elmwood Lumber & Shingle Co. 
office force, has been appointed a member of the army avia- 
tion corps with the rank of lieutenant. 

Hugh McLean has gone on a two weeks’ hunting trip to 
the Pytonga Club, in Canada. 


A. J. Elias was unsuccessful in his campaign for the nom- 
ination of mayor of the city, tho receiving nearly 7,000 


votes in the primary. The two party 
inated, the Republican receiving only 
over the Socialist candidate. 

The lake lumber trade is quict at present, 


candidates were nom- 
a few hundred votes 


not a single 


cargo of stock arriving here during the last week. Little 
is doing in shingles, the receipts being only 530,000. Most 


all the lumber and shingles arriving this month are coming 
by rail and there is not much inducement to ship by water 
when the abnormally high rates are considered, together 
with the difficulty in getting labor to unload cargoes. <A 
light movement by lake is prophesied for the remainder of 
the season. 


NEW YORK 


Oct. 25.—It is out of the question to expect any substantial 
improvement in the demand from retailers with the building 
prospect so poor. A comparison of figures with those of cor- 
responding periods of last year would indicate that nothing 
whatever is done in building lines. This is not so, because 
much construction is under way and the value of alterations 
amount to a considerable sum. The fact remains, however, 
that most new business comes from outside sources and it has 
been a long while since the average country yard has done so 
little business as today. The last few months have been 
active and many of these yards are so located as still to get 
a good share of contracting business entering more or less 
directly into Government work. As time goes on, however, 
the Government is able to place this business direct for regu- 
lar shipment, and the diversion of artisans to the army means 
that the winter building demand will be at a minimum. 

One of the most encouraging features is that there seems 
to be a tendency on the part of speculative interests to begin 
the operations they have contemplated for many months. In 
the: Bronx, Brooklyn and Queens there have been a number 
of new projects of this character announced and unless some 
unforeseen circumstances arise these jobs will undoubtedly 
proceed, Architects interested in this class of work are hope- 
ful for the future and many have advised their clients that 
the present time is an excellent one to make preparations for 
an early start. Material prices, with only a few exceptions, 
are not likely to be substantially lowered, and in view of the 
fact that the demand for housing accommoxations is still un- 
satisfied the opportunity for the speculative builder seems to 
be close at hand. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Oct. 24.—The lumber trade continues very good, with Gov- 
ernment demands still the greatest factor in the trade and 
with no improvement noted in the field of dwelling house con- 
struction, much to the sorrow of the retailers. With the 
Ayer cantonment work over the gap in demand will be filled 
by the need of wood for the great destroyer plant at Squan- 
tum, by private mill addition construction that will be neces- 
sitated for concerns having contracts for supplying destroyer 
parts, and by various Government warehouse construction 
hereabouts. 

Work was begun last week under the direction of the 
Massachusetts Homestead Commission on twelve dwelling 
houses on the tract purchased by the commission on Hildreth 
Street, Lowell, for its initial experiment in the construction 
of dwelling houses for workingmen. The houses, which will 
be strictly modern, will sell at from $2,535 to $2,935, payable 
as rent in monthly instalments of probably $20 or $21. 
The houses now under construction will occupy but a part, 
perhaps a quarter, of the tract. The houses will all be of 
wood, spruce frame covered with rough boards and shingles. 

Ansel R. Clark, local Federal agent of foreign and domestic 
commerce here, has armounced that his office will handle im- 
port licenses, and that firms trading with the enemy must 
be licensed. 


Building Commissioner Fred W. Lumis, of Springfield, 
Mass., expects to see things booming in the building line 


shortly after Christmas. He believes the falling off in build- 
ing has been due almost entirely to lack of capital and the 
refusal of large financial institutions to loan money for con- 
struction work. He develops his theory on the assumption 
that banks and other institutions have kept their money in 
anticipation of the second Liberty bond issue and that soon 
after the Liberty Loan has been floated there will be more 
money available for development than ever before. 

Building and engineering operations in New England for 
the period from Jan. 1 to Oct. 17 totaled $162,571,000, as 
compared with $168,003,000 in 1916 and $141,914,000 in 
1915. 

Exports from the port of Boston during the fiscal year 
ended June 30 totaled $225,573,311, according to figures ob- 
tained at the local office of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, an increase of 100 percent since 1915, when 
the exports for that fiscal year totaled $107,475,670. 

Lumber dealers as well as others are considerably mystified 
and perplexed about the future method of issuing permits over 
the New Haven railroad. The New York, New Haven & 
Hartford and the Pennsylvania railroad companies have ap- 
pointed a joint committee with headquarters in New Haven 
to consider all applications for embargo permits. The ob- 
ject is to facilitate communications between the two roads. 
The Pennsylvania is henceforth to make up from time to 
time a schedule of permits it is willing to allow, wire them 
to the New Haven, and the latter will designate what it will 
allow. Investigation is to be made of the permit situation by 
the committee, which is to be known as the “New Haven 
Committee.” Permits, while much sought and greatly wel- 
comed, are not helping the Jumber trade as much as hoped 








for and dealers are anxious as to what the future policy o; 
issuing them will be. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Oct. 22.—Last week there developed a decided better ton 
to the North Carolina pine, especially as to the rough box 
situation. Large orders have been more frequent for this 
class of lumber, especially from the Baltimore and Phil: 
delphia markets, while more inquiries are being received 
from the other large consuming centers. Most of the con 
tracts closed are for prompt delivery, or rather as soon as 
possible, and those mills being in position to make shipmen; 
by water have been more fortunate in getting the large: 
share of this business. Quite a few of the box makers, wh: 
have not been on the market for some time, are again out 
looking for stocks and their idea of prices at this time does 
not vary very materially from those held by the lumbermen 
So far as the prices obtained on 4/4 edge box are concerned 
they are just as high as ever and no disposition to cut i: 
evidenced. Most of the sales made were at $28.50 f. 0. | 
Norfolk, while several were slightly below this figure. 

A change for the better is also expected in the stock bo 
market in the very near future, which should tend to stiffe: 
prices considerably. Those mills in position to take on larg 
orders are endeavoring to maintain the due proportion i: 
price between edge and stock box and the strong tone of eddy: 
will undoubtedly aid them in their efforts. There is ver) 
little call now for culls and red heart but a further increas: 
in the demand for box lumber will necessitate many box mil! 
paying more attention to the lower grades to fill their need: 

The better grades of rough pine are not moving out s: 
briskly and are, therefore, not so strong along price line 
as the lower grades for many reasons, such as railroad em 
bargoes, backward building operations because of war con 
ditions ete. Four quarter No. 1 edge sold at $39 in single cai 
lots but in view of the fact that some mills have placed ; 
much lower valuation on their stock than this the buyers 
naturally are doing more shopping in order to pick up bat 
gains. The same conditions affecting good rough lumbe 
apply with equal force to dressed flooring, ceiling ete., alth 
the market on dressed lumber is a little stronger in ton 
Some slight concessions have been noted recently in dressed 
stock by a few mills anxious to sell, but, as a rule, th 
operators are persistent for their lists and believe the stoc! 
will be worth their prices before the winter is over. 

Further orders to be placed by the Government amountin 
to between 10,000,000 and 15,000,000 feet of pine, consistin 
of a great deal of flooring, roofers etc. will have a good effect 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


Oct. 23.-—\ slump in building operations has resulted in « 
lighter demand for cypress lumber, tho the interest in mil 
stock is still considerable, and prices remain fairly firm 
There are fairly large stocks still in the hands of the retail 
ers, but it is said the demand will consume the stuff still o 
the yards. Altho conditions in the market are easier thai 
for the last several weeks, with very little doing in eithe: 
mill or manufactured stocks, there is nevertheless a feeling 
of optimism in the trade. There is a persistent belief that 
lumber will continue in good demand all winter, and that 
when building operations are resumed in the spring the trad 
will be in fine fettle again. 

There continues to be a strong demand for good eypress 
timber—or any other kind of timber for that matter. Capi 
talists are continually cruising the territory looking for 
good stuff to buy. It was reported this week that one specu 
lator had gotten hold of a large acreage which has never 
yet felt the touch of an ax. 

The domestic trade in yellow pine lumber continues back 
ward, tho a general feeling of optimism pervades the situ 
ation. <A resumption of building activities on a normal scale 
is not expected until well into the new year. The unusually 
early approach of cold weather is responsible for a part of 
the falling off in the building trades, 

Work on Government projects is going forward rapidly in 
the Southeast, and a large proportion of the lumber output 
is going to fill this demand. Flooring and siding are used 
in large quantities at the cantonments, and it is estimated 
that the demand will last practically all winter. Some of th« 
cantonments are being increased in size, necessitating new 
buildings and enlargements and additions to old ones, 

The demand for ship stock is considerable. There has 
been no let-up in ship building activities in southeastern 
ports. Large timbers particularly are wanted, and the Gov 
ernment is insisting on the movement of its orders to thi 
detriment of private concerns and individuals. Due to the 
Government activities, however, the run of cars is greater 
and the transportation situation is consequently easier. It 
is said, however, that this easement is only temporary, and 
that there will be a greater shortage of cars than ever to 
hamper the movement of lumber. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Oct. 22.—A strike of ship carpenters and joiners prac 
tically tied up local shipyards and repair plants for four 


days last week, but an agreement with employes was reached 
at a conference held Saturday afternoon in the office of Pear! 
Wight of the New Orleans Dry Dock Co. The men de 
manded increased pay. It is understood that they received a 
substantial increase with other concessions. ‘The strike in- 
volved several hundred men and its prompt settlement was 
welcomed by local interests as the yards here are crowded 
with repair work and a prolonged tie-up might have caused 
serious delay in the repair of interned German and Austrian 
ships sent here to be made ready for sea service. 

The Louisiana State Department of Agriculture is com 
piling its annual “land book.’ Secretary Denechaud of the 
immigration division is directing the work and has cir- 
cularized land owners and dealers regarding their holdings 
and sales during the year. The information sought covers 
location, distance from railroads and improved highways, 
acres in cultivation and pasture, character of land and soil, 
adaptability, description of houses and other improvements, 
school and church facilities, prices asked and terms offered. 
The returns are classified and published by parishes, and the 
book, published under sanction of State authorities, attracts 
the attention of home-seekers and prospectors over the 
country. 

Taking prompt advantage of a law passed by the recent 
special session of the Mississippi Legislature, authorizing 
supervisoral boards to employ timber estimators to estimate 
the standing timber in their respective counties, the board 
of supervisors of Pearl River County, Mississippi, has em 
ployed L. R. Collins, of Biloxi, to cruise the timber. in that 
county. There are said to be about 200,000 acres of stand- 
ing timber in Pearl River county and the work will prob- 
ably require several months. Mr. Collins served for a num- 
ber of years as timber estimator under the State revenue 
agent. 

Phil. S. Gardiner, of Eastman, Gardiner & Co,, Laurel, 
Miss., was in New Orleans today and tonight accompanied 
the New Orleans contingent of yellow pinergs to Memphis, 
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where important conferences are scheduled for tomorrow. 
\mong those making the trip from New Orleans are Secre- 
ary-manager Rhodes, Assistant Secretary Moore and Adver- 
ising Manager Putman, of the Southern Pine Association, 
\. H. Sullivan, of the Great Southern Lumber Co., and W. 
1. Sowers, of the Emergency Vine Bureau. 


Col. Edwin <A. Stevens, field officer of the Emergency 
leet Corporation, arrived here Sunday and left today to 
ontinue his inspection of Gulf coast shipyards. Before 


eaching here he had visited the Texas yards. Today he 
vill visit the Morgan City district, returning to inspect the 
onstruction and repair facilities of the New Orleans plant 
nd later in the week will visit Slidell, Gulfport, Pascagoula, 
‘ioss Point, Mobile and Pensacola. Colonel Stevens is a 
tired naval architect and was serving as highway commis- 
ioner of New Jersey when he received his appointment with 
ne Emergency Fleet Corporation. His present duties are 
hose of naval consulting architect in the inspection of yards 
ad ship construction under way. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Oct. 23.—The car situation is now giving the mills at some 
vints trouble. Toth open and closed cars on some railroads 
ire now searce and there seems to be a tightening up on all 
oads in this section, altho the situation is not yet alarming. 

ibor conditions are very bad at some places. Common labor 

the hardest to keep, and some classes of skilled help also 
re searce and wages of all classes are advancing rapidly. 
ihere has been little change in the shed and yard stock 
irket during the last few days. The mills are all loaded 
with ship stock and other Government orders, and orders 

» plentiful for small cutting and those equipped for cut- 

ig timbers are putting everything possible into stock that 

un be sold green from the saw. Buyers having orders for 
eck that the large mills are unable to take on are turning 
to the small portable mills for their wants and the small mills 

» getting a better price for their output than ever before. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Oet. 22.—-Government 
ment lumber 


requirements for ship and canton- 
still occupy the attention of the lumbermen in 
his section to the exclusion of all other business. The 
urgency for piling for Government ship yards, lumber for 
Government ships and lumber for the army cantonments is 

great that the army and navy departments have speeded 
ip the shippers to their utmost. The shippers are working 
on an order for 130,000 long piling, thirty-six complete ship 
schedules and millions of feet of cantonment lumber. 

Manager W. C. McGowan, of the shipping board, has spent 
the week speeding up delivery of ship stock, with a result 
that several ship units were delivered during the week. 
\Vith approximately 5,000 laborers at work, a city of wooden 
houses is magically arising at Black Point where Uncle Sam 
is building his quartermasters’ training camp, known as 
Camp Johnson. Solid train loads of cantonment lumber are 
arriving daily and the lumber is rapidly being converted into 
houses ete. for the soldiers. The contractors say that the 
camp will be completed by Jan. 1. The arrival of the lumber 
is in the hands of W. E. Gardner, of the Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association, who has distributed this large order among 
the association mills in such manner as it is required by the 
contractors, 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Oct. 22.—A decided increase in the demand for yard stocks 
and a noticeable advance in thé price of this material fea- 
tured the lumber market in this district the last week. An 
increasing demand for structural timbers continues and sev 
eral local mill operators said yesterday that they have more 
orders than they will be able to turn out in two weeks. The 
Government is buying the great bulk of the timbers, and also 
onsiderable yard stock for the construction of cantonment 
additions and warehouses. Government orders continue to 
move promptly, the railroads giving this business priority over 
everything else, altho cars at present are at a premium. As 
the movement of fall crops continues, the car situation be- 
comes more and more serious, and the car shortage now is 
greatly handicapping lumber mill operations. 

Railroads are in the market for car material and bridge 
timbers, but no exceptionally large orders were recorded from 
this source last week, altho the number of inquiries received 
was larger than usual. 

With the exception of a small quantity of lumber, which is 
needed at once by the allies, the export business is at a stand- 
still. The improvement in retail buying is due to the excel- 
lent crop conditions throughout the lumber consuming terri- 
tory, for after the crops are harvested a boom is expected in 
building activity in the rural districts. 

Labor is both high and scarce in the cities, as well as the 
country, and for that reason there has been a lull in building 
operations in the larger centers of the West and middle West, 
but this condition will be materially relieved when the Gov- 
ernment completes the construction of its many army can- 
tonments. When this work is finished the labor now engaged 
in it will be available for commercial building, and, despite 
the high cost of lumber and other building materials, build- 
ing activity will be brisk all over the country, in the opinion 
of Beaumont lumbermen. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Oct. 23.—The general tone of the lumber market shows 
some improvement, but the volume of business is considerably 
below normal. An unexpected windfall was spread over the 
market last week in preliminary orders for about fifty cars 
of material for rebuilding the pens burned at the stock- 
yards. Several acres of the yards were swept by fire, and 
business there will be hampered until the burned pens are 
rebuilt. Otherwise no improvement has been shown in the 
city trade, but country trade has picked up, retail yards 
reporting a great deal of rural improvement and repair work 
under way. High prices for what he sells and for what he 
buys have appeared to spur the farmers on to taking better 


care of their products and their machinery, and a great 
many new granaries, barns and sheds are under way. Silo 


building also is active. 

The car situation is becoming increasingly serious accord- 
ing to all reports here. The southern mills are hardest hit 
at the present time, but western mills expect their situation 
to become worse very shortly and to be fully as bad this 
winter as it was last. The one hope is that an early spring 
will loosen things up. General business, as shown by bank 
clearings, which made a new high record of nearly $187,- 
000,000 here last week, and a new day’s record of $41,500,000 
yesterday, is booming as never before and lumbermen say 
that with half a chance they will reap their benefit from 
this next spring when the military situation will have eased 
up its present calls on transportation facilities. 

Owing to the expansion of the Long-Bell Lumber Co.’s 
quarters in the Long Building to take in the seventh floor, in 
addition to the eighth and ninth, a number of lumber firms 
have moved to other floors of the building. The offices of 


Secretary Moorehead of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, have been moved to the fifth floor. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Oct, 22.—Altho new business booked by the mills is slightly 
smaller than for the preceding week, prices show a slight 
increase on many items, and are expected to show still 
further improvement in the near future. Everyone is very 
optimistic over the outlook for southern yellow pine, addi- 
tional inquiries being received daily for large quantities of 
the various workings. Several mills report inquiries for 
25 and 50 cars at prices that are very encouraging. 

Orders from the Government continue very heavy, with a 
weekly increase in the volume of fleet and barge schedules. 
The railroads continue to place large orders for all classes 
of stock, but are having trouble in securing heavy construc 
tion timbers, as the Government is using the bulk of this 
stock for fleet and barge schedules, and will not allow the 
mills to divert it to any other use. Many mills have taken 
the question up with the Federal authorities with the hope 
that they will be permitted to fill the railroad requirements. 

Mexican inquiries have been very scarce the last ten days, 
and nothing encouraging is heard from that source. 

The labor question continues to be a very important one 
for this section. With the cotton picking season on, and the 
building of cantonments, the demand for labor is very heavy. 
It is thought that when the cantonment work and the cotton 
picking season are over labor will return and the mills will 
no longer suffer from lack of workers. The question of 
office help also is troublesome, on account of so many men 
being in military service. Women are being used as much 
as possible. 

During the last week many wholesalers, commission and 
retail men have been in this section. They report that prices 
are somewhat better than last week, and that the general de- 
mand is improving. It is hoped that this is a forerunner of 
the buying movement, as it has always heretofore proved 
to be. 

Stringers in all lengths are moving in splendid volume, 


the 28-foot length leading with shorter lengths, such as 
14- and 16-foot, called for very frequently. Prices show im- 


provement right along. Caps also show a slight gain both in 
volume and prices, 12x12-inch, 14-foot, and 14x14-inch, 
14-foot, leading in the movement. Rough heart is in strong- 
est demand, with No. 1 square edge and sound called for 
frequently. For the last three weeks sills have moved 
rather slowly, but prices are about steady. ‘Thirty-six to 
50-foot lengths are all in fair demand, but nothing like sev- 
eral months ago. Heart surfaced and No. 1 surfaced are most 


wanted. Ties also are moving in only limited amount, 6x8- 
inch, 8-foot leading in demand, with an occasional call 
for 7x9-inch, 9-foot. Prices are slightly better than last 


reported. 
or demand. 
Smaller 


Switch ties show but little improvement in price 
timbers, such as 4x4-, 6x6- and SxS-inch, are all 
moving in large volume and prices are practically un- 
changed. Rough heart and No. 1 surfaced lead in demand, 
with the other workings showing up very well. Large tim- 
bers, 10x10-inch and upward, are called for very frequently, 
but little is being shipped except for Government use, which 
consumes the bulk of this class of stock. Rough heart and 
No. 1 square edge and sound leads the movement. There is a 
very good demand from eastern markets for 12x12-inch, 27- 
foot lineal average 1905 merchantable. The demand for 
smaller timbers, such as $5x6- to $x12-inch, 30-foot lineal aver- 
age 1905 merchantable, also is very heavy, and the prices 
obtained for all sizes are very encouraging. 

Silo stock moves more freely than last week 
very satisfactory. Paving block stock shows but little 
change in price or demand, 4x8-inch, 10- to 20-foot, No. 1 
square edge and sound leading the movement. Oil rig tim- 
bers still moves in splendid volume, and prices are holding at 
former levels. During the last week several inquiries call- 
ing for 100 rigs each have been received. Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Missouri are leading in the consumption of this class 
of stock, with Louisiana showing an improvement in demand. 
Car material, éspecially 1x4- and 6-inch B&better siding, is in 
splendid request, and prices show up very well. ‘Two-inch 
decking also is in very good call, both in 9- or 18-foot and 
10- or 20-foot. Number 1 and heart face are both called for 
frequently. Number 1 siding, lining and roofing are also 
moving in larger volume than last week. Number 2 could 
hardly be in better demand, and prices are about the same 
as last week. 

Number 1 dimension shows quite a gain in movement and 
prices on many lengths show improvement, while others 
hold steady. The demand for 16-foot still leads other lengths 
and many mills report that they have oversold on this 
length, while others say that their stocks are very low. 
Stocks on hand of No. 1 dimension as a rule are very com- 
plete. Number 2 dimension shows but little change in price 
and the demand continues very heavy. Stocks are very low. 
In many instances mills have only a few cars on the yards. 
The shortage is attributed to the extensive Government re- 


and prices are 


quirements and the heavy domestic demand. A few mills 
report that they have no No. 2 on hand. Number 3 dimen- 


sion continues to move in small volume and prices show a 
further concession of 50 cents. Dimension shorts, 4-, 6- and 
8-foot lengths, are in very good demand, and prices hold 
steady. Long joists, 26-foot and longer, are also in very 
good demand and prices are practically unchanged. 

Number 1 boards show but little improvement in volume, 
and prices are about $1 lower than last reported, 12-inch 
leading the movement. Number 2 boards could hardly have 
a better call than they have had during the last ten days. 
With the Government requiring large quantities of this grade 
and a splendid domestic trade the quantity shipped is very 
much larger than for any previous week in the last several 


months. The chief demand is for 1x12-inch, with the outlet 
for 1x8- and 1x10-inch showing but little improvement. 
Number 3 boards,.in all widths, move in small volume, 1x12- 
inch leading in the movement, and prices show but little 
change. Number 1 fencing in all widths and workings moves 


to limited extent only, and prices show a further concession 
of about 50 cents. The chief demand is for 1x4- and 1x6- 
inch, 1x4- and 1x6-inch C.M. finding a restricted outlet. 
Number 2 fencing, in all widths, has been in excellent de- 
mand for several months and continues to be so, 1x4-inch 
leading the movement. Number 38 fencing, especially 1x4- 
inch, moves splendidly and prices are about the same as here- 
tofore. Other widths and workings move less freely, with 
prices showing a slight falling off. Shiplap, in all widths 
of Nos. 1 and 2, is in excellent demand at unchanged prices, 
1x8-inch leading the movement, with the other widths called 
for very frequently. Number 3 shiplap moves in fair volume 
only, and prices are about the same as last week. 

Demand for casing_and base continues to be very good, 
prices holding about steady. Jambs show little change in 
either price or demand. Molding, both 1%4-inch and smaller 
and 14-inch and larger, is in very good request, and prices 
are slightly higher. Plaster lath, in Nos. 1 and 2, moves 
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PORTLAND, fo) 1 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 








Selling Organization: 
MINNEAPOLIS, C. M. Rhone. 
DENVER, Dwight H. Eider. 


A Good Thing to 
Remember When Buying 


Douglas Fir 


is our facilities for loading 
30 cars every 10 hours. 
The next time you need 
any items in Douglas Fir 
get in touch with us and 
let us prove that here is the 
place to get Quality and 
ervice. 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


POCATELLO, Angell & Sturgeon, Inc. 
(E. T. Sturgeon. ) 


SALT LAKE CiTY 1 Inc. 
(R. C. Angell and R. E. Lewis.) 
GRAND ISLAND, 
McCormick & White, (T. P. White) 


CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lbr Co., 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr. West. Dept.) 


OMAHA AND SIOUX CITY 
McCormick & White, Brandeis 
Theatre Bidg., Omaha, Nebr. 





Manufacturing Merchants. 











We Manufacture 


FIR LUMBER 


Bill Stock 
Car Material 
Ties and Piling 


Specializing in 


Correspondence Solicited 


Fir Lumber Manufacturing Co. 


General Offices: 
Mills at Cascade, Wash. 


N. W. Bank Bidg., 
ORTLAND, ORE. 











ae em, 
Quality ad Service 


of the kind we give customers 
warrants your next order for 


Fir, Hemlock, Cedar, Spruce 


Cedar Shingies, Poles and Piling: 
Timbers, Ties, Yard Stock. 


SAARI-TULLY LUMBER CO., Posihrexers Penk Bids. 
a Eastern Offices: Miners National Bank Bldg., Evelth, Minn. - 





Car and 
Cargo 
Shipments 











mlalale 


‘LAL AL. PATTISON LUMBER CO. Ine 
Native and Imported 
Hardwoods 
Factory, Railway and Shipbuilding 
824-25 Morgan Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Long, Deep Joists 


and Rough Fir Timbers—all sizes 
and lengths — are our specialty. 
Let us quote you on future needs, 
as well as on Fir, Cedar, Spruce, 
Western Hemlock Lumber and 
Red Cedar Shingles. 


What items do you need today? 


COAST FIR LUMBER CO. 


Lumbermens Building, 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Seventy-two pages of tables, 
showing the contents of any 


The American Lumberman’s 
Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner number of. pieces of dimen- 
sion lumber from 1x8-10 to 


12x20-40, including also table of pear war weights of lumber, 
shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of siding and the differ- 
ent log scales. Twenty-five cents, postpaid, five copies $1. 


{American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago] 
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CALIFORNIA 


yom 
California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


he Room 716 Railway Exchange 
T 














el. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 

















[ FAIR => MORAN | 


/ = WHOLESALE LUMBER NN 


Steamship Agents 


Coastwise and Export Shipments of Pacific Coast 
Lumber Products. 


Main Office, Fife Building 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

















LOCAL AND PERSONAL > 
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merican Trading 


244 California St. 


7 Company 
SAN FRANCISCO,CAL. —") 


For more than thirty years we have been supplying 
the needs of exacting users of 


California 
| White and Sugar Pine | 











ORY INLAND EMPIRE 
IDAHO WHITE PINE - WESTERN WH 











We specialize in—and 
are manufacturers of 


Ax Split Posts = Round Posts 
Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and Ship on all Roads. 


E. T. Chapin Co., 


Columbia Bldg., 
SPOKANE, WASH. 

















The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


Missoula, Mont. 


We have dry 
8/4 Western 
White Pine 
Shop to sell. 





N. P. & Milwaukee Shipments 














For instantly de- 
The Lumber termining board 
or superficical 


Estimator measure of lum- 


Il 
By James M. Leaver. a a nae 


stock, boxes, etc. Now includes also The 
Moulding Estimator and The Waste Calcu- 
lator and Computer. 


Price, substantially bound 
and indexed, $10. 


American Lumberman, é3er'co" 














H. B. Sale, of the Hoffman Brothers Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
was a local visitor last Saturday. 


J. K. Van Etta, of the Westboro Lumber Co., Westboro, 
Wis., was in Chicago part of the week. 


Victor Thrane, vice-president of the James D. Lacey Tim- 
ber Co., returned last Saturday from a week’s business trip 
to New York. 


L. F. Petey, of the L. F. Petey Lumber Co., Rhinelander, 
Wis., was in Chicago on Tuesday and called on several in 
the local trade. 


F. D. Wherritt, sales representative in local territory for 
the Sabine Lumber Co., of St. Louis, Mo., was in Milwaukee, 
Wis., on Wednesday calling on the trade. 


J. E. Kay, of Smith, Fassett & Co., North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., was in Chicago last Saturday, visiting this territory 
in connection with northern stocks that the company handles 
in the Tonawanda market. 


C. H. Worcester, president of the C. H. Worcester Co., 
who is a member of the lumber committee of the Council of 
National Defense, returned to Chicago from Washington on 
Monday to remain a few days. 


William T. Hubbard, well known wholesaler and retailer 
of Toledo, Ohio, was a local trade lumber visitor early in 
the week and visited with Secretary F. F. Fish of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association. 


M. A. Mummert, of the Mummert Lumber & Tie Co., re- 
turned Monday from a business trip to New York, Boston 
and other eastern points. He reports a fairly good demand 
for railroad car material and indications pointing to heavier 
buying by car companies and the railroads. 


Percy M. Gerhart, vice-president of the Pacific Lumber 
Co. of Illinois and sales representative in this territory of 
the company, which has its office and warehouse at 3612 
South Morgan Street, left this week for the Pacific coast, 
expecting to visit the mill at Scotia as well as San Francisco 
office of the company. 


Charles W. Johnson, of the Charles W. Johnson Lumber 
Co., Seattle, Wash., stopped in Chicago a few days last week 
en route home to the Coast from an eastern business trip. 
Mr. Johnson, who is a former Chicago lumberman, expected 
to spend a few days with his father, who lives near Chicago, 
before leaving for the West. 


The many friends in the local lumber fraternity of E. G. 
Gillouly, of Mellen, Wis., sales manager of the Foster- 
Latimer Lumber Co., are pleased to learn that he has been 
chosen a captain in the 20th Engineers (forest) regiment 
that is now being recruited to go to the European war 
front to take charge of the lumbering operations that supply 
the armies with forest products necessary to carry on the 
war. 


L. J. Pomeroy, of the Landeck Lumber Co., who is Su- 
preme Jabberwock on the Supreme Nine of Hoo-Hoo, left 
for St. Louis, Mo., on Friday to attend a meeting there of 
the Supreme Nine on Saturday. Mr. Pomeroy expected to 
tell of the plans for the concatenation in Chicago on Nov. 
9 and arrange if possible for some national figures in Hoo- 
Hoo to come to Chicago on that day and participate in the 
festivities. 

It is reported that the condition of H. D. Pettibone, rep- 
resentative of several northern mills in the Chicago terri- 
tory, who has been ill for many weeks, is serious and his 
recovery is doubtful. Mr, Pettibone, who is best known 
among northern lumbermen and buyers of northern lumber, 
has been a factor in the trade for more than thirty years. He 
was stricken with pneumonia many weeks ago and for a 
time showed improvement. When a relapse came he was 
removed to the Presbyterian hospital. 


E. A. Sterling, eastern manager for James D. Lacey & Co., 
with headquarters at New York, was in Chicago last Satur- 
day attending a meeting of the committee on wood preserva- 
tion of the American Railway Engineering Association. 
The association is composed mostly of superintendents of 
wood preserving plants that are operated by the railroads. 
Mr. Sterling, until becoming eastern representative for the 
Lacey interests, was manager of the trade extension de- 
partment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 


F. M. Baker, treasurer of the Hardwood Mills Lumber Co., 
is looking at his watch oftener these days than the mere 
desire to know the time might naturally prompt, and the rea- 
son is that he is the proud possessor of a fine Waltham 
timepiece that he won as a golf trophy at the Ridge Country 
Club. The prize was the Hodson trophy, presented by a 
member of the Chicago Board of Trade, and the play for 
it took place on four different Saturdays, sixteen golfers 
starting, with all finally eliminated except the winner, Mr. 
Baker. 


Cassius F. Smith, of the Ocmulgee River Lumber Co., 
Lumber City, Fla., was in Chicago this week visiting his 
son, R. A. Smith, sales representative for Clarence Boyle 
(Ine.). Mr. Smith, who is an old-time northern lumberman, 
having been located at Rhinelander, Wis., in the palmy 
white pine days many years ago, reports that the yellow 
pine mills are experiencing a tremendous demand for ma- 
terial for ship building and other war purposes, but other- 
wise the market has no very pronounced demand. He said 
that the car situation is rapidly becoming serious at most 
yellow pine mills. 


The Samuel Lumber Co. (Inc.), manufacturer and whole- 
sale dealer in yellow pine lumber, of Tuscaloosa, Ala., is 
erecting a planing mill and dry kiln. .The planing mill will 
have a daily capacity of 50,000 feet and is to be ready for 
operation Noy. 1, and the kiln, which will have a capacity of 
25,000 feet daily, will be in operation about Nov. 15. The 
company will handle its own stock as well as dressing and 
drying in transit business. The new mill will be first class 
in all respects and will be capable of dressing stock up to 
16x30 inches. 


Lieut. Grant Stephenson, U. S. N., of Milwaukee, son 
of Hon. Isaac Stephenson, Marinette, Wis., former United 
States senator, was portrayed in the act of shaking hands 
with King George of England in a recent issue of the London 
Illustrated News, which has just reached this country. 
The picture was taken on board an American patrol boat 
that has been in British waters since July. The king of 
England recently inspected the craft and on this occasion 
the photograph was taken. Curry Prescott, son of Fred 
M. Prescott, now head of the Prescott Co., Menominee, 





Mich., is associated with Lieutenant Stephenson on the 
same boat. Senator Stephenson has had a reproduction of 
the illustration made and it will be hung in his private 
office at Marinette. 


Walter C. Trout, of the Lufkin Foundry & Machinery Co., 
Lufkin, Tex., accompanied by his wife, was a visitor in Chi- 
eago the latter part of last week. Mr. and Mrs, Trout were 
on their way home from Milwaukee, where they had been 
called by the sudden illness and death of Mr. Trout’s father, 
who died in Milwaukee on Oct. 13. Mr. Trout reported busi- 
ness unusually active in his line and said his concern now is 
engaged in building three new mills in the South; one for 
the Kirby Lumber Co. at Village Mills, Tex., one for the 
Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co. at Pearson, La., and one for the 
Wier Long Leaf Lumber Co., in Newton County, Texas. The 
Lufkin Foundry & Machinery Co. recently has largely in- 
creased its facilities and Mr. Trout is looking forward to a 
continuation of activity in his line. Mr. and Mrs. Trout left 
Saturday night for Kansas City, expecting to spend a day or 
two in that city before returning to their home at Lufkin. 


J. R. Shoup, sales manager of the Waterman Lumber 
Co., of Marshall, Tex., was a business visitor to Chicago 
during the latter part of last week. Mr. Shoup reports that 
the Waterman Lumber Co.’s mill at Blocker, Tex., soon 
will exhaust its timber supply and that a new organiza- 
tion has been formed that will enter the lumber business 
on a large scale in Oklahoma. The Waterman-Shafer Lum- 
ber Co. has been organized and soon will begin the erection 
of a mill at Antlers, Okla., near Hugo on the Frisco rail- 
road, where the company has acquired ownership to 60,000 
acres of timberland with other timber available that will 
give the concern a long life at that point. The equipment 
of the new plant probably will consist of a band, circular 
and gang. Mr. Shoup says that there is a splendid demand 
at present for ash, which is commanding exceptionally good 
prices, but that the market tendency on other hardwoods 
is not quite so strong. 


Sheffield Bridgewater, superintendent of the Trinity Coun 
ty Lumber Co., Groveton, Tex., was in Chicago this week on 
a short business trip, having attended the meeting of the 
Southern Pine Association in Memphis and from there com- 
ing to Chicago for a conference with the owners of his 
company. His company’s mill now is operating entirely in 
shortleaf pine timber, but in order to assist in getting out 
material for the Government ship building program Mr. 
Bridgewater expects to make immediate arrangements for 
extending his operations into a fine tract of longleaf pine, 
to reach which will require the extension of a tram road and 
probably the addition of other logging equipment. Sixty- 
five men from the company’s operations at Groveton have 
gone to the army, eighteen to the navy and two to the avia- 
tion corps, less than a dozen of this entire number having 
been called in the draft, all-the others having volunteered. 
In addition to this splendid evidence of patriotism, employees 
of the company who remain at work have subscribed liber- 
ally to Liberty bonds. 


A charter was recently issued by the secretary of State to 
the Blue Ridge Timber Co., of High point. N. C. The com- 
pany has an authorized capital of $100,000 and has as its 
officers Lee A. Briles, president; E. C. Slater, vice president 
and general manager, and R. H. Wheeler, secretary-treasurer. 
The general offices of the company will be located at High 
Point, N. C., with a branch office and saw mill operations 
at Max Meadows, Va., a station on the main line of the Nor- 
folk & Western Railway, where the company has acquired 
a tract of white oak timber, a large percentage of which 
is adapted to veneer usage. While the company will manu- 
facture the bulk of this timber into lumber for the trade and 
various governmental requirements it will ship a large vol- 
ume of it in the log to the veneer trade. The output of the 
Max Meadows mill will be handled from that office, while the 
High Point office will take care of the sales of several 
western North Carolina mills. The company also purposes 
to begin operations in Surry County, North Carolina, shortly 
after Jan. 1, 


A FINE ACTIVITY FOR A LUMBERJACK 


Lumberjacks at times have been known to do peculiar 
things. However, it is doubtful if many lumbermen would 
even think it within the range of possibilities that a lumber- 
jack would actually design and build a concrete boat. Such 
is the fact, however. About three years ago Walter Dowsey, 
a lumberjack at Iron River, Mich., started to build a concrete 
motor boat and, what is more, he completed it. A still more 
amazing fact is that it floated and has been giving fairly good 
service for three years. The boat is named Concrete and, in 
Chicago, on Sunday, Oct. 21, it was presented to the United 
States Naval Reserve and will now be used by the Naval Re- 
serve as a practice boat. 


MINNEAPOLIS HARDWOOD YARD IS SOLD 


As a result of F. M. Bartelme, of Minneapolis, Minn., ac- 
cepting a commission as captain in the forestry regiment that 
will go to France, one of the companies in which he was in- 
terested, the Bartelme-Lloyd Co., has been sold. The com- 
pany for several years has operated a hardwood yard on East 
Hennepin Avenue, in that city, and the stock, consisting of 
several million feet of native and foreign hardwoods, has 
been bought by three of the local concerns there—the Twin 
City Hardwood Co., the Osborne & Clark Lumber Co. and the 
N. C. Bennett Lumber Co. The ground and yard improve- 
ments have been purchased by the last named concern, which 
will continue to operate a yard. 











PLANING MILL BUREAUS TO ORGANIZE 


Preliminary steps were taken at a meeting in Chicago Oct. 
18 for the organization of a national association of planing 
mill listing bureaus for an exchange of ideas and for co- 
operative work among them. Managers of bureaus in four 
cities were present at the conference and it was decided to go 
ahead with the plans to form a national association at a meet- 
ing later. j 

Another purpose of the Chicago meeting was to assist in the 
organization of a planing mill listing bureau in Chicago, 
where chaotic conditions are said to exist in that industry. 
More than fifty representative manufacturers were present 
at the meeting and heard from managers of bureaus the ad- 
vantages to be derived from them, personal experiences being 
related to make the arguments more effective. William D. 
Dreiske, of Chicago, is at the head of the movement to organ- 
ize the Chicago bureau. 

The planing mill listing bureau is one of the most impor- 
tant developments of that industry. The first bureau was 
organized in Milwaukee five years ago and the oné in St. 
Louis three and one-half years ago. ‘The bureau has nothing 
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whatever to do with prices, but its purpose is to obtain accu- 
rate listing of quantities as a basis for intelligent bidding. 
Where no bureau is established there are frequently as many 
quantities in estimates as there are mills bidding. Under 
the bureau plan the bureau lists the correct quantities, and all 


sunseribers bid upon that basis. When a subscriber to the 
bureau is asked to bid on a contract he sends the request to 
ii bureau, which requires proof that the request is genuine. 
‘he bureau, with its staff of experts, lists the number of door 
frames, the number of windows and all other mill work con- 
toined in the job. This information is open to other sub- 
«cribers who may be asked for bids on the same piece of work. 





LOCAL LUMBERMEN BOOST THE LIBERTY LOAN 


rho the rare privilege of subscribing to the second Liberty 
I}oud issue would not end until Saturday evening of this week, 
local lumbermen, it was shown at the meeting of the mem- 
bers of the different divisional committees, which was held at 
tie rooms of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago on 
y.esday, had subscribed $1,200,000 and it was expected that 
final tabulation on Saturday would show an amount much in 
excess of that sum. The list of contributors included not only 
the different lumber concerns but the subscriptions of in- 
dividual members or employees. Many of the local concerns 
permit employees to purchase bonds on the weekly installment 
plan, and it is said that almost without exception employees 
are buying bonds. j 

i want to buy a bond,” said an employee of the Lord & 
Bushnell Co., as told by N. C. Mather, vice president and 
general manager, at the Tuesday meeting, ‘‘and I have fig- 
ured out that I can do it by saving 17 cents a day. Will 


you buy it for me?” ‘That fellow is the best patriot that I 
have heard of,” said Mr. Mather. 


rhe Tuesday meeting was presided over by Frederic T. 
Boles, chairman of the general committee, and each divisional 
committee chairman made a separate report. The best show- 
ing was made by Division ‘“E’’—manufacturers—and the sub- 
scription as reported by Chairman S. E. Barwick totaled 
$640,000; the second best showing was by Division ‘‘A’— 
pine yards—$342,900, while all the others made larger con- 
tributions than at first was even thought possible. 

“These results are most gratifying,’ said Chairman Boles, 
“and every dollar given can not help but have some effect 
on the result of this war. In seeking subscriptions we want 
to impress it upon those we see that we have something to 
sell and not that they are asked to contribute. We are sell- 
ing the best money investment in the world. Whether it is 
a subscription of one of the $50 bonds or a subscription of 
$100,000, the subscription represents a sacrifice. We want 
to put our whole heart into this campaign and I know that 
final results on Saturday will show what a fine thing the 
lumbermen have done.’ 

A big result of the meeting on Tuesday was a determina- 
tion to go out after subscriptions more strenuously than be- 
fore, and it is planned that before Saturday the work will 
be so thoro that not a lumberman or lumber company em- 
ployee in Chicago could say he was not solicited to buy a 
bond. Many of those present at Tuesday’s meeting who are 
oflicers in some of the large local concerns paid tribute to 
their employees for the manner in which they are supporting 
the loan with their savings. In many of the local yards the 
larger percentage of employees are foreigners, and it is said 
that not alone their willingness but their eagerness to sub- 
scribe is remarkable. 

“The most wonderful part of the Liberty Loan,” said 
Chairman Boles, ‘is that it is making all our people Ameri- 
cans,” and his remark is well borne out thru the contribu- 
tions of foreigners who are employed in local lumber yards. 
The meeting adjourned after deciding to meet again at noon 
Friday to make preparations for the “final swing,’ as Chair- 
man Boles put it, on Saturday. 

(The total subscriptions of local lumbermen for the Second 
Liberty Loan as tabulated by Secretary E. E. Hooper of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago up te Thursday night 
reached $1,500,000.) 


ADVERTISING AGENCY CHANGES ITS NAME 


Announcement is made of a change in name of the Taylor- 
Critchfield-Clague Co., one of the largest advertising concerns 
in the country, to Critchfield & Co. The change means no 
change whatever in the personnel or control of the organiza- 
tion except that Stanley Clague retires to accept the manage- 
ment of the Audit Credit Bureau of Circulations. Maj. E. E. 
Critehfield remains president. The home office of the com- 
pany is in the Brooks Building, Chicago, and branches are 
maintained in several other large cities. 





WILL ACT AS LUMBERING EXPERT OF 
COLONEL’S STAFF 


A well qualified patriot might properly be described as one 
whose experience fits him exactly for the post in which his 
Sovernment desires that he serve. A striking example in 
mind is F, M. Bartelme, of Minneapolis, Minn., a well known 
young lumberman of the Northwest who has become captain 
on the personal staff of Col. W. A. Mitchell, commanding 
officer of the engineering corps, and in that position he will 
act as advisory lumbering expert and supervisor and in- 
spector for Colonel Mitchell in his command over the for- 
estry operations on the European western war front. 

Captain Bartelme, who for several years has been presi- 
dent of the Bartelme Co. and vice president of the Bartelme- 
Lloyd Co., hardwood concerns of Minneapolis, is qualified for 
the task Uncle Sam has selected for him for the following 
reasons: Beginning in 1902, he worked for four months 
about the sawmill and lumber piling yards of the Upham 
Manufacturing Co., Marsfield, Wis.; then in turn worked 
as tallyman and lumber inspector, and for several months 
following sold lumber on the road for Upham & Agler, of 
Chicago; later, with the Wisconsin Oak Lumber Co., at an 
operation in northern Wisconsin, he experienced every job 
in lumbering and sawmilling, from the time the ground was 
first broken in, building a logging railroad into the timber 
and thru almost every capacity a sawmill affords a work- 
man. For two years he was northern buyer for Upham & 
Agler, and before starting in business for himself in 1908 
he had experienced every activity in woods work and the 
manufacture and merchandising of lumber. 

The Bartelme Co., which was organized in 1908, was in- 
corporated in 1910, and has continued since as an extensive 
wholesaler of hardwoods. The Bartelme Co. also operates a 
distributing yard at Cairo, Ill., for the southetm hardwoods 
that it handles. The Bartelme-Lloyd Co., of which Captain 
Bartelme was also an officer, wholesales and retails hardwoods 
in Minneapolis, handling both native and foreign hardwoods. 
Captain Bartelme, who is the son of F. E. Bartelme, of Chi- 
cago, president of the Keith Lumber Co., one of the largest 
dealers in native and foreign hardwoods in the city, is also 
one of the organizers and is a director of the Langlade Lum- 
ber Co., of Antigo, Wis. 

Captain Bartelme was originally recommended and chosen 
by the forestry department and lumber committee of the Na- 
tional Council for Defense as major of the forestry battalion 
comprising lumbermen and woodsmen for the Great Lakes 


district, but it later developed that he could not be nomi- 
nated for the post because he is not 40 years of age; Captain 
Bartelme is 35 years old. There will be ten forestry bat- 
talions in the engineering branch of the service, each com- 
manded by a major, and the entire command under Colonel 
Mitchell, who is colonel of the corps of engineers. When 
it was learned that Captain Bartelme was too young to be a 
major Colonel Mitchell offered him the office of advisory 
lumbering expert on his personal staff, a place he accepted 
with the rank of captain. He is now at Washington, D. C., 
ready for service abroad, and while away the Bartelme Co., in 
charge of L. T. Lloyd, secretary, at Minneapolis will be 
operated along lines as usual, while the Bartelme-Lloyd Co. 
has been sold. The Cairo, Ill., yards will remain in charge 
of C, E. Johnson. 

President Bartelme, of the Keith Lumber Co., is entitled 
to hang out a service flag bearing three stars, because another 
son, T. T. Bartelme, is in the service of the American Red 
Cross, who in just a few days will return from France 
after having been in that country two months on a special 
mission, and a son-in-law, Captain R. M. Cutting, 
of Chicago, is of the 20th Engineers (Forest) regiment. T. 





CAPT. F. M. BARTELME, OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ; 
Advisory Lumbering Expert in Engineering Service 


T. Bartelme, who is the younger son, is connected with his 
brother, F. M. Bartelme, at Minneapolis, but is not so active, 
having traveled much on account of his health in the last 
four years. After being in Italy for a year he went to South 
America to look after the foreign hardwood interests of the 
company, which are extensive there. Having fully recovered 
his health, he offered his services to the Red Cross at the out- 
break of the war, and since then has served in important 
diplomatic capacities. In view of what his sons and son-in- 
law are doing to help their country win the war F. E. Bar- 
telme is one of the proudest fathers in Chicago. 





CHICAGO MAY BECOME BIG SHIP BUILDING 
CENTER 

During the last few days one of the ships that will aid 
in combatting the ravages of the German U-botts was 
launched in Chicago and the launching gave further strength 
to the belief that the western metropolis will become an ex- 
tensive ship building center. The ship christened was the 
War Hound, and is shown in the accompanying picture with 
that of the young lady who christened it, Miss Elizabeth 
Rowan. It was the first ship to be constructed in Chicago 















for the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation 
and was completed 
within seven weeks 
after the keel was 
laid. The craft is 
not so large but 
what it can steam 
thru the Welland 
Canal on its way 
to the Atlantic, 
and in this connec- 
tion it is pointed 
out that only such 
boats can be built 
in Chicago as are 
able to pass thru 
the Canal. The 
War Hound is an 





all-steel ship, 261 Courtesy of ‘‘Chicago Evening Post’’ 
feet long, with a MISS ELIZABETH ROWAN AND 
beam of 43 feet 6 SHIP WAR HOUND 


inches and a draft 
of 20 feet. It can carry a cargo of 8,000 tons, is a single 
deck steamer with two masts, and will carry a 4-cargo derrick. 
All Chicago neetls to be recognized as a place suitable for 
ship building is to show that it can turn out the vessels was 
the word of E. N. Hurley, head of the Emergency Ship Corpo- 
ration, who returned to Chicago last week to spend a few 
hours here in connection with his own personal interests. In 
speaking of Chicago as a possible center for extensive ship 
building Mr. Hurley said that the city possessed unusual fa- 
cilities and it was entirely “up to’’ Chicago’s business men 
to get together and present an organization efficient enough 
to turn out the ships. ‘With all the great steel plants and 
kindred manufacturing establishments,” said Mr. Hurley, 


“with railroad and lake facilities of the very best, in the 
heart of the labor market, and on the edge of the great coal 
fields, it would seem that the Chicago spirit ought to assert 
itself.as a great boat building center.” Mr. Hurley expressed 
the opinion that ships of 4,000 dead-weight capacity could be 
built in Chicago and still be able to pass the Welland Canal. 





EXPECTS GROWING YELLOW PINE DEMAND 


Present conditions with yellow pine from the viewpoint of 
the manufacturer are well described in a letter sent by a 
sales manager of one of the large concerns to its Chicago 
representative, basing the analysis on the weekly car sup- 
ply report of the members of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, for the week ending Oct. 12. The letter reads: 


This statement shows very clearly that what caused the 
weakness in the prices was the surplus of cars during July 
and August, this year. You will notice there was no short- 
age of cars until the last part of September. Note the 
change, and compare the conditions in the last week with 
the conditions which existed during any week of July and 
August. You will notice there was a greater shortage of 
cars during the week ended Oct. 12 than during any prev- 
ious week except the week ended July 7, and this included 
the Fourth of July. 

This statement is based upon the shipments reported by 
the mills as compared with their normal production—not 
upon their order files or requests for cars, but upon the 
actual weekly production of the mills mentioned. 

These mills now have about 200,000,000 feet less lumber 
than they had in stock Jan. 1. In other words, their stock 
is now about 96 percent of normal, whereas on Jan. 1 it 
was about 120 percent. 

Last year at this time 164 of the same mills, subscribers 
to the association, had in stock 182,000,000 feet more lum- 
ber than they have at this time. 

The mills reduced their prices to secure the volume of 
business necessary to enable them to load out all the lumber 
they could during August and September, because they ex- 
pected a car shortage. That expectation is being realized 
at this time. 

Those of you who have railroad and timber trade know 
how difficult it is to purchase any timbers at this time, and 
are aware also that the Government has put an embargo 
on all timbers larger than 12x12-inch. The mills have or- 
ders on file for ship schedules for all they can cut during 
next year. I understand many of the retailers are running 
their stocks down as low as they can because they are 
afraid the market will break. It has been reported that the 
Government is about thru buying yard stock when in fact 
it has recently placed an order for 25,000,000 feet of 
cantonment material for France; and we are reliably in- 
formed there will be purchased for shipment, as fast as it 
can be moved, about 500,000,000 feet more of the same 
kind of material, because it is necessary to house the troops 
in France the same as in this country, and it takes just as 
much lumber. And the more calls that go out for troops, 
the more lumber it will take, 

Now it is not my thought to furnish you any information 
of a nature to mislead your customers, it being the intention 
to furnish the facts and let the customers draw their own 
conclusions. 


TALKS INTERESTINGLY OF SILOS 


On Tuesday H. M. Koelbel, sales manager of the E. C. 
Tecktonius Manufacturing Co., Racine, Wis., manufacturer 
of silo fixtures and complete wooden stave silos, paid a very 
interesting visit to the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Mr. Koelbel was on his way to Columbus, Ohio, to attend the 
National Dairy Show and the annual meeting of the National 
Silo Association, which was to be held in the Commerce 
rooms, Oct. 24, in Columbus. 

Mr. Koelbel was very enthusiastic regarding the progress 
made in getting the farmers to use silos during the year and 
spoke in warm terms of the splendid work done by the various 
State agricultural colleges in getting the farmers to realize 
the worth of the silo. Much trouble is experienced by 
many of the silo manufacturers in securing the needed wood 
staves and he intimated that at the National Silo Association 
meeting some action would be taken to influence the author- 
ities at Washington to assist in securing these supplies of 
staves. In Wisconsin the number of silos solé during the 
year has been very satisfactory and is estimated at between 
5,000 and 6,000, a large proportion of which were of wood 
construction. 

The E. C. Tecktonius Manufacturing Co. plans to build and 
market 3,000 wooden silos during 1918 and to facilitate the 
handling of this number of silos is building a considerable 
addition to its plant in Racine. The Wisconsin State Council 
of Defense has taken a very active part in stimulating the 
building of silos thruout the State and has sent out many 
circulars boosting their use by farmers. It has been working 
with the bankers and in many communities bankers are now 
offering to lend money to farmers at 5 percent where the 
money is to be used for purchasing a silo. The ordinary rate 
of interest is 6 percent. The Tecktonius company markets 
the bulk of its silos thru retail lumbermen and finds that 
the small country retailer is the best silo salesman possible 
to get hold of, once the retailer realizes how profitable the 
business is. 








RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 

From Oct. 16 to Oct. 22, inclusive, seven vessels brought 
2,536,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for distribution. The 
largest individual cargo—692,000 feet—was carried by the 
steamer Herman H. Hettler, from Huron Bay, Mich. The 
next largest cargo—400,000 feet—was carried by the steamer 
I. Watson Stephenson, from Wells, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

Oct. 16—Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Marinette, Wis., 261,000 
feet. 





Oct. 17-—-Steamer Herman H. Hettler, Huron Bay, Mich., 
692,000 feet. 
Oct. 20—Steamer 7’. 8S. Christie, Wells, Mich., 323,000 feet. 


Oct. 21—Steamer W. J. Carter, Escanaba, Mich., 200,000 
feet; steamer Louis Pahlow, Marinette, Wis., 375,000 feet; 
schooner Delta, Cedar River, Mich., 285,000 feet. 

Oct. 22—Steamer I. Watson Stephenson, Wells, Mich., 400,- 
000 feet. 





GO AFTER THE BUSINESS 

In a heart-to-heart talk to retailers, in the form of a 
letter sent out to members of the Arkansas Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, Secretary J. B. Webster says 
some things that retailers everywhere can read with 
profit. The gist of his vigorous message is ‘‘Go after the 
business that should be yours.’’ Mr. Webster, in part, 
says: 4 

There are two jobs for every man in the State now. No 
one needs to be idle, and all are getting good pay for their 
work. Lots of people who don’t have as good homes as they 
should are going to be able to build them now. They can 
afford to make other improvements, too, and will make 
them—vwith a little encouragement. Look about you, and see 
how busy the automobile, life insurance and other agents, as 
well as the general merchants in your community, are. Are 
you going to let these fellows grab up all the money that is 
going to be spent in your community between now and 
Christmas? I dare say that there is aman right near you— 
whom you see'almost daily and have never thought could 
afford to own a home—who will show up with an automobile 
within the next thirty days. 
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Redwood lumbe 


buying of 


New York 


ynd_ retail yard an tit 
need and remember you will always buy it right by 





Less Grau Shipments | 


REBDWOOD 


Through our Chicago warehouse we are putting 


r within the reach of all factory 
buyers. Order any quantity you 


The Pacific Lumber Company 


OF ILLINOIS 


JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Kansas City 


Saginaw 











Salesmen Wanted. 


SEATTLE 








We Have 


In Transit 


the following High Grade 


Red Cedar Shingles 


5 Straight Cars Eurekas. 

1 Mixed Car % Eurekas 1% Clears. 

1 Mixed Car 1% Eurekas 1% Perfections 
3 Straight Cars Extra Clears. 

2 Mixed Cars 1% Each Ex. Stars and 


Ex. Clears. 


Always a good line of Premium Shingles 
loading every day. 

Ask us for prices or wire your orders prices 
open—we will give you our lowest price day 
we receive order. 


L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co. 


“The Premium Shingle Pioneers” 


Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 








MANUFACTURERS 





XXXXX 
XX 
XXX 


EXPORTERS 





We Have a Good Transit 


XXXXX No. 1 BC Clears 5-2—16” 


Can make Quick Shipment 


Yox4, 5 & 6” BC RC Siding and 
Clapboards—redressed and rebutted. 


Lester W. David Lbr. Co. 


544-548 Henry Building, SEATTLE 


Line of 


of Mixed Cars of 


No. 1 B C Clears 5-2—16” 
BC Clears 5-2—16” 
BC Clears 6-2—16” 


SuaddIHs 


Write for prices. 








MERCHANTS 











FIR 


Flooring. Drop Siding, 
Ceiling, Dimension 
and Lumber. 


OUR 


Matchless Brand Clears 


Make Lasting Friends. 


Remember we specialize in straight or mixed car shipments of 


HEMLOCK CEDAR 


Boards, Siding, 
ie. “RITE-GRADE” 
— Shingles. - 


and carry well balanced stocks on hand at all times. 
A trial order will prove the quality of our products. 


Write or wire for prices. 


John D. Collins Lumber Co. 


White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 














The American Lumberman’s Seventy-two pages of tables, 


showing the contents of any 


Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner »umber of pieces of dimen- 


sion lumber from 1x8-10 to 


12x20-40, including also table of freights, weights of lumber, 
shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of siding and the differ- 
ent log scales. Twenty-five cents, postpaid, five copies $1. 


{American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearbofn St. Chicago ° 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Beirne—The Penn Lumber Co. has given 
notice of the surrender of its charter. 

Boynton—The Boynton Land & Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Anderson-Poorman Manufacturing Co. 

jengland—The Keo Shingle Co. has surrendered its char- 


“Little Rock— ng Arkmo Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital to $200,0 

seep ti a Keystone Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Tuolumne Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Modesta. 

COLORADO. Nucla—Kenshal & Gile and the Nucla 
Planing Mill Co. have been succeeded by the Nucla Lum- 
ber & Power Co. 

GEORGIA. Fairfax—J. R. & T. Bunn are selling out. 

ILLINOIS. 3ardolph—Walker Bros. have sold out to 
the Alexander Lumber Co., of Chicago. 

Chicago—The C. B. Moore Lumber Co. has changed its 
location to Aurora. 

Chicago—The Samuel C. Osborn Manufacturing Co. has 
reincorporated. 

Chicago—The Sheffield Box Co. (not inc.) is out of busi- 
ness. 

Chicago—The Schweizer & West Manufacturing Co. has 
changed its name to the West Woodworking Co. 

Joliet—The Builders Supply Co. is liquidating. 

INDIANA. Evansville—The West Side Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Wolflin West Side Lumber Co. 

Evansville—The Wolflin Luhring Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Luhring Lumber Co. 

Kewanna—M. Hiland & Son have been succeeded by the 
Kewanna Lumber Co. 

Waldron—S. P. Stroup has sold out to the Waldron 
Lumber Co., with its purchasing department, J. Pinnell & 
Co., located at Indianapolis. 

1OWA. Barnum—The Farmers’ Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Barnum Lumber Co. 

Dunkerton—The Farmers’ Grain & Lumber Co. has sold 
out to the R. G. Greelis Lumber & Coal Co. 

Hale—The Diamond Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
Kruse & Mann. 

KANSAS. Bremen—Mrs. Minnie Dursee has sold out to 
Ernest Koeneke. 

Columbus—Mr. Ben Stewart has retired as president of 
the Cherokee County Lumber Co. 

Haven—The Southwest Lumber Co. has sold out to the 
Haven Lumber Co. 

Larned—The Lindas Lumber Co. has increased its capi- 
tal to $500,000. 

Nickerson—The D. J. Fair Lumber Co., with headquar- 
ters at Sterling, has bought the stock of the Dunn Lumber 
Co. and will consolidate the two firms under the name and 
management of the D. J. weir Lumber Co. 

MAINE. Skowhegan—E. E. Fairbrother has sold out to 
M. F. D’Arcy & Co 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—The Vinton Co. is out of business. 

Menominee—The Peninsular Box & Lumber Co. has 
dissolved. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The Central Lumber Co. has 
1? yards located at Cokato and Dassel from the 
L. E. Larson Lumber Co. and will take possession Nov. 1. 

Round Prairie—A change in ownership has been made 
in the Round Prairie Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—The Keller & Tamm Manufac- 
turing Co. has been reincorporated, with an authorized 
capital $200,000. 

Tebbetts—The Tebbetts Lumber Co. has closed out. 

NEBRASKA. Gibbon—Walker & Wallace have been 
succeeded by O. J. Walker. 

OHIO. Fostoria—The Standard Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Fostoria Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Estacada—Oliver C. Gerber has retired from 
the Estacada Feed & Lumber Co. His interests have been 
purchased by his partners, Milton Evans and Lee Bronson. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Connellsville—The Lindley-Burkey 
Lumber Co. has changed its name to the Delco Lumber Co. 

Houston-—C. L. Reed has been succeeded by the C. L. 
Reed Lumber Co. 

Red Lion—The Ebert Furniture Co. is now located at 
this point. 

+ 4 C. Graves & Co. have been succeeded 
by the L. Graves Co. 

AS. Clarendon—H. W. Kelly has been succeeded 











Th 
by the Clarendon Planing Mill. 


WYOMING. Casper—The Bingenheimer Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Keith Lumber Co., incorporated 
for $100,000. J. A. Keith and A. P. Nesbit are the owners 
of the company. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Toronto—Marshall & Bailey, lumber deal- 
ers, have dissolved partnership. 

QUEBEC. Montreal—The Imperial Timber Co. has dis- 
solved and the business is continued by Joseph P. Dupuis. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ARKANSAS. Hatfield—Beach Lumber Co. has filed 
articles of incorporation. The incorporators are J. S. Hill, 
Eugene Cox, Edwin B. Cox and C. E. Forrester. 

Little Rock—Arkansas Shingle & Creosoting Co.; au- 
thorized capital $15,000. C. A. Roth is president of the 
company; A. C. Shipp, vice president and treasurer, and 
J. C. Paty, secretary-manager. It is the purpose of the 
company to build and operate shingle mills, buy and own 
timber and more particularly to operate plants for treat- 
ing timbers, especially shingles, with a preservative fluid. 

West Helena—Superior Chair Co. has been incorporated 
by A. P. Hornor and others; authorized capital $12,000. 

COLORADO. Denver—Fraser Lumber Co.; authorized 
capital $10,000. 

Hot Sulphur Springs—Muddy Creek Lumber Co. was 
recently -incorporated by L. W.-Kennedy, L. R. Harrison 
and D. P. Howard with an authorized capital of $10,000. 

IOWA. Lakeview—Farmers Lumber Co. has been in- 
corporated. 

MAINE. Portland—Kaslin Manufacturing Co.; author- 
ized capital $10,000. Officers of the company are -Norton 
N. Maslin, president; Arthur F. Powers, treasurer, and 
William H. Murray, clerk. 

MICHIGAN. Holly—Michigan Truck & Lumber Co. has 
been incorporated for $25,000. 

Korelock—H. Todd Lumber Co.; authorized capital $50,- 
000. 


NEW — Monroe—Tottonville Shipyard Co. has in- 
corporated. 

New Baltimore—Baldwin Shipbuilding Co. has been in- 
corporated. 

New York City—Greater New York Lumber Co.; author- 
ized capital $3,000. Incorporators: Joseph Cohen, Charles 
Cohen and Isaac P. Starr. . 

New York City—Manhattan Wood Turners (wood turn- 
ing, sawing, lumber etc.); authorized capital $10,000. The 
incorporators are Solomon Wecker, Selig Stein and Harry 
Drechsler. 

New York City—Wright Woodworking Co. (to deal in 
woodwork, lumber etc.); authorized capital $1,000; Jacob 
Bergman, Julia Bergman and Nathan Natelson. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Marion—Gilkey-Dysart Co. was 
recently incorporated with an authorized capital of $125,- 
000, of which $25,000 has been paid in. The company will 


deal in timber and lumber. Incorporators: E. H. Dysart 
J. Q. Gilkey and W. K. M. Gilkey. 

OREGON. Cottage Grove—Grove Lumber Co.; author- 
ized capital $30,000. 

x00ch—Gooch Lumber & Shingle Co.; authorized capita! 
$10,000. 

Portland—United Lumber Co. has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $1,000 

Toledo—Pioneer Lumber Co. was recently incorporated 

Wasco—Wasco Pine Lumber Co. has incorporated. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Williamsport — Crescent Lumb: 
Co.; authorized capital $100,000. 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville—The William J. Oliver Ploy 
Co. has been incorporated. 

Lawrenceburg—Depew Lumber Co. was recently incor 
porated by G. H. Depew, P. A. Norton, C. E. Norton, B. 1 
Lumpkins and M. T. Lumpkins with a capital stock 0) 
$15,000. 

Nashville—Leonard Land & Lumber Co.; authorize: 
capital $10,000. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—Megee Hauling & Logging Co. 
—— capital $10,000. W. W. Conwell is president ani 

H. Megee, secretary 

Richmond—Boice Hardwood Co. has been incorporated 

WASHINGTON. Port Angeles—Angeles Mill Co.; au 
thorized capital $60,000; Osear J. Ek, R. I. Stover an 
O. H. McGill. 

Seattle—May Valley Logging Co. was recently inco1 
porated by George Miller with an authorized capital o 
$40,000 

WEST VIRGINIA. Excelsior—Bull Creek Hardwoo: 
Lumber Co.; authorized capital $20,000. Incorporators 
J. A. Huddleston, F. A. Weaver, A. W. Damron and others 

WISCONSIN. Cecil—Zachow Land & Lumber Co. wa 
recently incorporated by M. A. Zachow, L. Zachow an: 
J. L. Rollman; authorized capital $20,000. 

Milwaukee—Milwaukee Furniture Manufacturers’ 4 
Wholesalers’ Association has been incorporated by A. k 
Meinecke, Theodore D. Schilling and John E. Rilling. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Cochrane—Ontario-Quebee Pulpwood Co 
(Ltd.) has been incorporated to manufacture pulpwood 
wood pulp paper ete. with an authorized capital of $40, 
000. Charles M. Garvey and Thomas M. Weatherhea: 
are the incorporators. 

Toronto—Bethune Pulp & Lumber Co. (Ltd.) was r¢ 
cently incorporated to carry on business as timber mer 
chants, saw millers and pulp and paper millers; author- 
ized capital $50,000; James L. Ross, Arthur W. Holme 
sted and L. B. Campbell. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


_ FLORIDA. Geneva—The Osceola Cypress Co. is build 
ing lath and shingle mills. 

LOUISIANA. Jonesville—The Harve M. Wheeler Lum 
ber Co. will add a planer to its plant. 

_Lake Charles—The Long-Bell Lumber Co. will soon be 
gin the construction of a $20,000 office building for use oi 
the Calcasieu Long Leaf Lumber Co. 

MAINE. Mattawamkeag—A large hardwood mill is t: 
be constructed soon at the plant of the Mattawamkeag 
Lumber Co. A storehouse and dry house, 42x80 feet in 
size, will also be erected. 

MICHIGAN. Kent City—The A. H. Brott Lumber Co 
is erecting new sheds and an office building. It is re 
— that new office equipment will be needed in thirt) 
days. 

MONTANA. Warland—The Baird-Harper Lumber Co 
is erecting a mill to replace that destroyed by fire last 
winter. It will have a daily capacity of 75,000 feet and 
will be ready for operation by March 1, 1918. 


TENNESSEE. Memphis — The Jorgensen - Bennett 
Manufacturing Co. is rebuilding its plant recently de- 
stroyed by fire. Two dry kilns 20x104 feet in size with 
metal roofing will be erected. 

WASHINGTON. Kelso—Gordon & Fenton are making 
improvements at their plant. A new log slip is being 
built and an addition is being made to the dry kilns. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Eufaula—The Hicks Lumber Co., of whicl 
T. B. Lovelace is president, will establish a lumber plant 
and develop timber tracts in Barbour County, Alabama 
and Quitman County, Georgia. The company ‘will install 
a planing mill, boiler and engine to cost $5,000 and wil! 
manufacture North Carolina pine roofers and dimension 

FLORIDA. Geneva—The Osceola Cypress Co., a re 
cently organized concern, will build mills to saw and plan 
lumber and manufacture lath and shingles. The plant site 
will be located at St. John’s River and Florida East Coasi 
Railroad and employes’ dwellings, schools, church, ice fac 
tory and electric plant will be constructed. 

KANSAS. Attica—Crisler & Cushenbery are opening 2 
yard here. 

Clonmel—C, J. Homer recently began the grain and lum- 
ber business. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Turner, Day & Wool- 
worth Handle Co. recently filed papers announcing its in- 
tention to do business in Arkansas. Charles D. Gates is 
president of the company and C. F. Turner, secretary and 
treasurer. 

LOUISIANA. Grayson—The W. A. Pence Lumber Co 
has engaged in the manufacture of hardwood dimension 
stock. E. L. Cutter is the owner of the company. 

Hammond—tThe City Lumber & Supply Co. was recently 
organized. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—W. J. Bruce has begun 
the wholesale and commission lumber business. 


MISSISSIPPI. Picayune—L. O. Crosby and associates 
have purchased the plant of the old Rosa Lumber Co. and 
will build a mill with a daily capacity of 300,000 feet. Two 
single bands and resaw will be installed. 

Scooba—The Kemper Lumber Co. recently began the 
commission lumber business. 

MISSOURI. Golden City—O. Hickman has begun the 
general store and lumber business. 


NEBRASKA. Antioch—The Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. 
recently began the retail lumber business with headquar- 
ters at Lincoln. 

Eli—The Walrath & Sherwood Lumber Co. has engaged 
in the lumber business with headquarters at Omaha. 
-NEW YORK. New York City—W. C. Dunham Lumber 
Co. has begun the wholesale lumber business with head- 
quarters at Albany, Ga. The office of the company is lo- 
cated at 308 West ‘140th Street. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Charles H. Pease, for many years 
identified with the lumber and sash and door trade of Cin- 
cinnati, and lately with the Ward-Brock Sash & Door Co., 
has organized a new company, for the operation of a sash 
and door mill in the West End, where a large property is 
already under lease for the proposed company. 

OREGON. Enterprise—Coard & Wills have entered the 
trade here. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Lodge—The Dudley Lumber Co., 
recently incorporated, is installing saw and planing-mill 
machinery to cost $5,000. The mill will have a daily capac- 
ity of 10,000 feet of rough and dressed lumber. 

TEXAS. Houston—J. M. Dyer has engaged in the com- 
mission lumber business. 
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iemonville—The Hamburg Lumber Co. recently began 
the yellow pine sawmill business with headquarters at 

reveport, La. 

frinity—The Rock Creek Lumber Co. was recently or- 

iized by N. P. Sanderson, Alexander Thompson, W. A. 

inson and H. H. Thompson. The company will operate 
. plant with a daily capacity of 125,000 feet of yellow pine 
himber. 
VIRGINIA. Hartford—Boice Hardwood Co. was _ re- 
ntly incorporated for $50,000 and will operate a plant 
th a daily capacity of 50,000 feet of hardwood lumber. 
WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—The Gallup Lumber 

has engaged in the manufacture of lumber. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


QUEBEC. Montreal—Napoleon Bray and Joseph H. 
reau have begun business as lumber dealers under the 
ne of Bray & Gareau. 


CASUALTIES 


‘LLINOIS. La Salle—Elliott-Hayden & Co. recently 

fered a fire loss estimated at $30,000. 

loline—The plant of the Dimock & Gould Lumber Co. 
\ is recently visited by fire, which entailed a loss of 
1 O00. 

OWA. Charles City—The Hart-Parr Co. was visited 

fire Oct. 9 and a loss of $500,000 was sustained. The 
veing and boring department of the shell shop was 

ned to the ground. The loss is covered by insurance. 

AASSACHUSETTS. Westfield—Damage of $15,000 was 
caused by the destruction of two buildings occupied by 
Westfield Box & Shook Co. and two other companies. 

origin of the fire is unknown. 

Vorecester—The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is advised that 
plant of the W. H. Sawyer Lumber Co. was not totally 
destroyed by fire as stated in the Oct. 20 issue. The fire 
; confined to one shed and the loss entailed is estimated 
at $10,000. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Fire of unknown origin on Oct. 
16 destroyed more than 1,500,000 feet of lumber, mostly 
yellow pine, and the planing mill owned by the Hill-Behan 
Lumber Co. The loss is estimated at $50,000. 

st. Louis—The plant of the St. Louis Box Co. was 
destroyed by fire Saturday. The fire is believed to have 
started from a spark from a railroad engine. The plant 
W be rebuilt at once. 

NEBRASKA. Barneston—The lumber and coal yards 
of the Searle & Chapin Lumber Co. were destroyed by 
fire recently, entailing a loss estimated at $50,000, partly 
covered by insurance. The origin of the fire is unknown. 

OHIO. Minerva—Fire recently visited the plant of the 
Minerva Manufacturing Co. and destroyed the paint and 
woodwork shop. The company sustains a loss of $10,000, 
which is partly covered by insurance. 

TEXAS. Dallas—The J. M. Wilcox Lumber Co. recently 
suffered a loss by fire of $3,500. There was no insurance 
to cover the loss. 

WISCONSIN. Wausau—The millwork and cabinet man- 
ufacturing plant of Richard Luedtke was damaged by 
tire of unknown origin last week. Much of the damage 
resulted from water. The loss is partly covered by in- 
surance. Rebuilding will begin as soon as the adjusters 
have completed their work. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Oct. 22.—The district court, thru Judge 
it. D. Webb, has appointed H. 8S. Mills liquidator of the Mills 
Lumber Co., with bond fixed at $10,000 and authority to 
collect accounts, settle debts and wind up the affairs of the 
company. The taking of an inventory was also ordered, to be 
taken before Sam J. West, notary. The order for liquidation 
was applied for by H. S. Mills, co-partner of the late Rupert 
(. Mills. The company’s assets were given as $31,581.30. 
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MouNnT VERNON, N. Y., Oct. 28——The Joseph Marcus Mount 
Vernon Woodworking Co.; petition in bankruptcy. 


St. PETERSBURG, FLA., Oct. 22.—R. L. Bolling; petition in 
hankruptey. 


VALLEY Park, Mo., Oct. 23.—-Missouri Plate Glass Co. ; 
petition in bankruptey. 


Derrroir, MicH., Oct. 24.—The Brown-Hawkins Lumber Co. 
in the hands of creditors. 


CoLUMBus, OHIO, Oct. 24.—C. L. Shelton has filed a peti- 
‘ion in bankruptey. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., Oct. 23.—The Knoxville Veneer Co. has 
led a_ petition in bankruptcy. W. W. Carson, jr., was ap- 
pointed receiver, 


DALLAS, Tex., Oct. 24.—The J. H. Roberts Lumber Co.; 
‘tition in bankruptcy. Ms 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


The Natalbany Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of Hammond, La., is 
esotiating for the purchase of additional timber tracts 
hose acquirement, if effected, will provide the Natalbany 
lant of the company with sufficient timber for twenty-five 
years’ operation. The deal is said to involve about $1,000,- 
OO, 


The Coeburn Lumber Co., with mills at Mayking and 

Cowan, Ky., has just closed deals on a hardwood timber 
tract, consisting of several thousand acres, along Sandlick 
Creek, several miles from Whitesburg. One of the Mayking 
mills will be removed to Sandlick Creek and development of 
the timber started at once. J. Henry Jackson will manage 
the operation. The timber consists of oak, poplar, hemlock, 
chestnut, beech ete. A spur line of the Louisville & Nashville 
Railread will be extended onto the timber boundary. 
_ Floyd Hale and others of the Democrat section of Letcher 
County, Kentucky, closed a deal recently on 600 acres of hard- 
wood timber lying along the headwaters of Carr’s Fork near 
Pine Top, Ky. Mr. Hale and associates will install mills at 
once and begin the manufacture of the timber. 





RECENT PATENTS OF INTEREST TO 
LUMBERMEN 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen recently 
were issued from the United States Patent Office. Copies 
thereof may be obtained from R. E. Burnham, patent and 
trademark attorney, Real Estate Trust Building, Washington, 
D. C., at the rate of 20 cents each. When ordering, state 
number of patent and name of inventor: 

1,240,939. Saw tooth. Theodore T. Carlson, Fitchburg, 
Mass., assignor to Simonds Manufacturing Co., same place. 

1,241,080. Machine for preparing barrel shells to receive 
heads. Edwin F. Beugler, Buffalo, N. Y., assignor to E. & B. 
Holmes Machinery Co., same place. 


1,241,407. Sandpapering machine. Carl A. Lind, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


1,241,588. Safety guard for rotary planers. John D. Wal- 
lace, Chicago, Ill. sli ie 


1,241,772. Saw set. Anton Serfozo, Denver, Colo. 
1,241,807. Saw mill 1 i vi y’ - le- 
man, Olean; N'Y og setting device. William H. Apple 
1,241,830. Portable logging apparatus. Joseph H. Dickin- 
Son, Montclair, and Ervin D. Swan, Glen Ridge, N. J., as- 
Signors to Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co., New. York, N. Y. 
1,241,838. Pattern lathe. Hrnest A. Eastman, Dayton, 


Gio, assignor of one-half to the Crawford, McGregor & Canby 
0., Same place, 








| OBITUARY | 


W. H. TROUT.—The death was announced late last 
week of W. H. Trout, of Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 138. Mr. 
Trout was born in 1834 in Canada and was reared in that 
country. He went to Milwaukee in 1884 and entered the 
employ of the Edward P. Allis Co., later the Allis- 
Chalmers Co., and was the head designer of the sawmill 
department until seven years ago, when he retired. Mr. 
Trout had always been associated with the sawmill busi- 
ness, getting his start in Canada, and was in the milling 
business himself at one time. He began the designing of 
sawmill machinery in the early ’70s. At one time John 
Muir, the naturalist, was associated with him in the saw- 
mill business in lower Canada. 

Mr. Trout was the owner of a number of patents on 
sawmill machinery, many of which are now in use in the 
larger and best mills of the country. One of his important 
inventions was the Trout rope set works, extensively used 
now practically everywhere where sawmills are built. 











THE LATE W. H. TROUT 


Within the last few years he sold many of his patents, 
devoting the proceeds from the sales largely to the Chris- 
tian Church and its societies of which he was a member. 
He was an active and constant church worker. 

Five children survive the deceased. They are: Walter 
Cc. Trout, Lufkin, Tex.; George H. Trout, Dayton, Ohio; 
Mrs. I. W. Davis, Milwaukee, Wis.; Mrs. P. N. Norgward, 
Milwaukee, Wis., and Mrs. O. W. Steindorf, Wheeling, 
W. Va. Mr. Trout’s funeral took place Monday, Oct. 15. 


JOHN EMERSON GLOVER.—One of the pioneer lum- 
bermen of northwestern Wisconsin, John Emerson Glover, 
of New Richmond, Wis., died last week due to cardiac 
insufficiency, following an illness of six years’ duration. 
Mr. Glover was 76 years of age. He owned and operated 
a sawmill in New Richmond for nearly thirty-five years 
and in 1901 moved to that city to take personal charge of 
the business. In 1904 he organized the Willow River Lum- 
ber Co. to take over the extensive logging and lumbering 
interests at New Richmond and Grand View. The main 
mill of the company is now located at Hayward, Wis. 


GILBERT BORDEAUX.—A prominent lumberman of 
Shelton, Wash., Gilbert Bordeaux died at a local hospital 
on Oct. 14, following several weeks’ illness. Mr. Bordeaux 
was a native of Canada and is survived by his wife, three 
children and two brothers, Thomas and Joseph Bordeaux, 
of Shelton. 











ALEXANDER C. HANNON.—At the age of 35, Alexan- 
der C. Hannon, of Vancouver, B. °., formerly of Seattle, 
Wash., died at a hospital in Seattle Oct. 14. He came to 
Seattle six years ago from Montgomery, Ala., where with 
his father he operated the Vesuvius Lumber Co. He was 
in the retail lumber business in Seattle, and recently 
went to Vancouver, where he was interested in the Main- 
land Lumber & Shingle Co. He was formerly a Vice- 
gerent Snark of Hoo-Hoo in Alabama, and had been affil- 
iated with the order for many years. He leaves a wife 
and one son. The funeral services took place in Seattle 
Oct. 16, followed by interment at Washelli Cemetery. 


MATHIAS MEYER.—Following an illness of two years, 
Mathias Meyer, an aged and retired lumberman of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., died last week. Mr. Meyer was 81 years old 
and until fifteen years ago, when his advanced years 
made it impossible for him to continue his work, had been 
actively engaged as a lumberman, operating mills in and 
near Fort Wayne. He is survived by a widow and four 
children. 





CHARLES FREEMAN BRAFFETTE.—On last Sunday 
at Oakwoods Cemetery in Chicago, the remains of Charles 
Freeman Braffette, vice president of the Simonds Manu- 
facturing Co., saw manufacturer which has its Chicago 
plant at 1604 South Western Avenue, were cremated. On 
Friday night, Oct. 12, Mr. Braffette had been found dead 
from gas in his home at La Grange, Ill., and as he had 
been in ill health for two years, it is believed that while 
despondent he may have taken his own life. Mr. Braf- 
fette, who was 61 years old and connected with the 
Simonds Manufacturing Co. for thirty-one years, was also 
head of the Upton Machine Co. For the last twelve years 
he had been vice president of the Simonds Manufacturing 
Co., having worked up from the ranks. In the last two 
years his health has been such that he visited the office 
very little. The deceased is survived by a widow and 
two married children, John and Catherine. Mr. Braffette 
was a Knight Templar, Mystic Shriner, and also a member 
of the Hinsdale Golf Club. 


JAMES M. VANSANT.—On Oct. 20, W. R. Vansant, 
timber and lumber merchant of Ashland, Ky., lost his 
father, James M. Vansant, retired lumber merchant, who 

- still held interests in several big lumber enterprises. The 
elder Vansant died of paralysis while visiting his daughter 
at Paxton, Ill. He was a brother of Col. R. H. Vansant, 
of Ashland, and Jonas Vansant, of Oklahoma City, and 
was 75 years of age. 


LIEUT. COLIN G. P. CAMPBELL.—Word from the 
British front has been received by G. D. Campbell, presi- 
dent of the Campbell Lumber Co., with lumber and pulp 
mills at Weymouth, Nova Scotia, announcing the death 
of his son, Lieut. Colin G. P. Campbell, of the Fifth Ca- 
nadian Reserve Brigade, R. F. A., who was killed in action 
Oct. 10. When he met his death he was on his last tour 
with the guns up the line, before being transferred to the 
aviation corps. Lieutenant Campbell, who was one of the 
first Canadians to volunteer for overseas service, was 
wounded twice in previous engagements and was award- 
ed a military cross for conspicuous bravery. .He is the 
osoome of Mr..Campbell’s six sons in service to be killed in 
action. 
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THE NAME 


John McMaster 


Means Quality in 
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SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc. 


Established 1891 
PIONEER WHOLESALERS 


PACIFIC COAST 


LUMBER and SHINGLES 


Foreign and Domestic Shippers 
SEATTLE. 














Manufacturer and Wholesaler of 


CEDAR sw. suinc.es 


FIR FACTORY LUMBER 


YARD STOCK 
LUMBER OF 


7 SPRUC ALL GRADES 


Daily Output—100 M Lumber—300 M Shingles 


Saw and Planing Mill—Kapowsin, Wash. Shingle Mill—Anacortes, Wash. 
Charles W. Johnson 
General Office, Stuart Building, 


SEATTLE, WASH. Lumber Co. 














RETAIL DEALERS 


Supply your farmer friends with Old Growth 
Yellow Fir lumber, structural timbers, cedar 
siding and shingles for their new buildings 
this Fall. Write our Seattle office for prices 
today. 


Foster-Morgan Lumber Co. 


Lumber and Shingles 
Mills at Nagrom, Wash. Henry Bidg., SEATTLE. 














Atlas Lumber Company, °wasi.” 


Manufacturers 


Fir Lumber, Red Cedar Siding 
Red Cedar Shingles 
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Palace Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO — Homelike 
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PE PEP 1a 
FE RPEEPELIIOL 


"THE PERMANENT HOME of many of San Francisco's lead- 

ing families, to whom its comfort and quiet, homelike at- 
mosphere appeal. Conveniently located in the heart of business, 
amusement and shopping district. “Never-failing attention to 


ladies traveling unattended. Rates from $2.00 per day._ 







































Davenport 
Hotel 


SPOKANE, U. S. A. 
The Meeting Place for the 


Business Interests of the 
Inland Empire. 


Rates, $1.50 up. 





"THE fame of this house as “One of America’s Ex- 
ceptional Hotels” is based upon far more than 
its architectural and artistic excellences—as unusual 


as they are. 


Moderate rates, service—by no means dependent 
upon the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality. 


If a prominent lumberman is in town you 
will doubtless find him registered here. 


Davenport Hotel Company 


L. M. DAVENPORT, President. 
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A. T. LUNDBORG, Manager 


Portland, Oregon 


E. believe 

that there 

is no other hotel 

in the entire 

United States 

more handsomely 

furnished or that 

offers more to the 
traveler. 


Rates, 


i $1.50 per day 


and up. 









































KNOWN the world around for the excellence of 
its cuisine and service. All outside rooms. Oc- 
cupies an entire block. Hospitable, refined, restful. 


European Plan, $1.50 and Up. 


The Portland Hotel 


Richard W. Childs, Mgr, 


PORTLAND, OREGON 











(Continued from page 71) 


well at prices about 25 cents off from last week. Byrkit lath, 
in all lengths, is in only fair demand and prices show but lit- 
tle change. Grooved roofing, both Nos. 1 and 2, sells at about 
the same prices as last reported, and demand is unchanged. 
Drop siding in all grades moves very satisfactorily, and 
prices are about the same as heretofore. B&better leads 
the movement, with the other grades also being called for 
with much frequency. Bevel siding and partition meet only 
small demand, with B&better leading. 

All grades of 5£-inch ceiling moves in much larger quan- 
tities, and prices are about the same as before. Half- and 
%4-inch ceiling finds only a limited outlet, with B&better 
the most desired grade. Prices show little change. In floor- 
ing, 1x38-inch in B&better edge and flat grain leads the 
movement, other grades being called for only occasionally. 
All grades of 1x4-inch flooring move in larger quantity than 
for several weeks, B&better edge and flat grain and Nos. 1 
and 2 flat grain leading the movement. Prices are about 
steady. 

Everything points to a very good demand from now on, and 
prices are expected to increase with the increased volume. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Oct. 22.—Altho a little rosier than ten days ago, the yel- 
low pine market has not taken on all the strength expected 
this fall. The labor situation is believed to be the cause to a 
large extent for this situation. The car shortage is still 
threatening and a great deal more trouble is expected within 
the next few weeks. Some of the mill operations are now 
severely handicapped because of the lack of equipment. 
This trouble is also causing some mills to go very slow in 
piling up orders. As the shortage grows more acute the call 
for lumber is expected to be stronger and the market is ex- 
pected to take on new strength as a result. 





The agricultural conditions in this territory were never 
better, probably never as bright insofar as cotton, the main 
crop, is concerned, and the country people as a rule are 
simply rolling in money, unheard of prices being obtained for 
cotton and cottonseed. Many individuals and firms that 
had debts due to past misfortune, low prices etc. are now 
paying off all obligations and putting money on deposit 
besides. A great amount of building is expected to result 
from the farm operations, and lumbermen of this section 
most probably will enjoy a good trade from that source. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Oct. 24.—With fair surplus stocks in the hands of manu 
facturers, and numerous jobbers fairly well stocked, thx 
outlook for fall business is extremely good if traffic condi 
tions remain at anything like normal and the expected fal! 
demand develops in a volume comparable to that of last 
season. With very few concerns handling long time deliver) 
contracts, the local trade is in good shape to take advantag: 
of the breaks toward higher prices if such a thing comes to 


pass this year. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Oct. 22.—Business continues to drop off slowly, largely 
due to the seasonable unsuitability for general building. 
Dealers are keeping stocks up well and look for resumption 
of activity in early spring. Building permits issued during 
the week represent prospective expenditures of $295,020, as 
compared with $1,662,350 for the corresponding week last 
year. 

A special committee appointed by the mayor some months 
ago will meet Thursday to discuss rearrangement of the firs 
limits. Among the questions to be taken up will be that oi 
elimination of frame interiors in the fire limits and the elimi 
nation of all but fireproof buildings within these limits. 





| FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER | 


ber aens ores = 





‘*READY-DESIGNED’’ SWITCHBOARD PANELS 
A GREAT HELP 


One of the great achievements in the electrical industry is 
the progress that has been made in producing devices for the 
control of every sort of electrical current. Naturally, in time, 
the modern switchboard was evolved. Naturally, too, after 
the slate or marble panel with its controlling and measuring 
instruments and its tripping devices for opening circuits at 
a sign of danger was firmly established, a need for a uni- 
formity in material, size and equipment became evident. 























A SWITCHBOARD OF “STANDARD UNIT” PANELS 


Doubters predicted, however, that it would be impossible to 
completely standardize construction of this character, but the 
switchboard specialists of the General Electric Co., of 
Schenectady, N. Y., saw things in a different light. Drawing 
from their wide range of experience, they knew that most con- 
trol needs fell into distinct classes whose requirements could 
be met by standardized material and construction. Thus it 
happened that there was developed a complete classifftation of 
switchboard needs, together with a standardization of the 
apparatus manufactured to meet these needs. Panels be- 
came units, and thousands of them, after being described and 
assigned catalog numbers, were listed in books covering many 
phases of the electrical industry and its application to other 
industries. ‘Today it is possible for station owners and users 
of electrical power to order switchboards of a great many 
sizes and capacities directly from a catalog. The need of hav- 
ing equipment designed has largely been done away with by 
these ‘“‘standard unit’? panels, altho there are cases which do 
require individual switchboard engineering of course. Be- 
cause of this and because of the saving in time, trouble and 
money which results from their use, “standard unit’ panels 
are said by some engineers to be one of the greatest advances 
in the switchboard engineering of recent years. 





THE LOGGING LOCOMOTIVE THAT IS ALWAYS 
ON THE JOB 


The logging railroad is probably the roughest and most 
tortuous kind of railroad in the world, over which it is ex- 
pected that heavy loads must be hauled continually. More 
than that, logging lines are frequently shifted, the ballasting 
is of a very superficial character, and a logging locomotive is 
supposed to climb almost anything in the way of a grade and 
not complain. The wonderful part of it all is that the loco- 
motives “deliver the goods,” as the saying goes, and among the 
most satisfactory among them are the Climax locomotives, 
manufactured by the Climax Manufacturing Co., Corry, Pa. 
These geared locomotives have many exceptional points of 
merit, but two of the most important are the tractive effort 
applied to each wheel alike and the Walschaert valve motion 
installed on all locomotives from 45 to 90 tons inclusive. 
Lumbermen already know well enough the advantages of hav- 
ing the power transmitted to each axle alike, but possibly a 
short description of the merits of the Walschaert valve mo- 
tion is needed fully to convey an idea of the merit of this 
apparatus. 

The installation of the. Walschaert valve motion places all 








the working parts of the engine on the outside, eliminates the 
eccentric hubs and straps on the crank or master gear shaft, 
which allows the use of a longer bearing for the crank shaft 
boxes. Naturally, when the parts of an engine are on th 
outside, the advantage of accessibility is very great and any 
necessary repairs can easily be made. Adjustments do not 
have to be made very often, however, for the Walschaert 
valve gear is made so that practically all parts of the motion 
work can be placed in the same vertical plane so that th: 
valve movements are subject to a minimum amount of dis 
tortion. The amount of valve lead is determined to suit 
the service in which the engine is to be used, and the valve 
gear is constructed accordingly. Once designed, the lead can 
not be changed without deranging the entire motion; hence, 
once the proper adjustments have been made there is no need 
to do any further adjusting and the logger may rest assured 
that his engine will continually give excellent service. 

The Climax Manufacturing Co. makes logging cars also, 
and a lighter type of patent geared locomotive, ranging from 
12 to 22 tons. These locomotives are especially adapted for 
wooden rails, altho the use of steel is always advocated. The 
company has just issued a very interesting and instructive 
catalog, “K,” describing its products, which lumbermen may 
obtain upon request and will find of much interest. 





SAW STEEL USED IN TESTING SHELLS 


Few people know the methods used to test the ammunition 
being made in the United States for shipment to our Allies. 
One method in use by an eastern manufacturer of cartridges 
is undoubtedly of interest to sawmill men because this manu- 
facturer takes a piece of Simonds saw steel and subjects it 








SIMONDS SAW STEEL AFTER STOPPING 24,000 
BULLETS 


to a hail of bullets fired from a fixed distance, from both 
rifle and machine guns. The accompanying illustration shows 
a piece of Simonds saw steel after it had withstood the im- 
pact of 24,000 Russian bullets. Such an operation may be 
termed an excellent test of the quality of saw steel, as well 
as that of the ammunition. 





ACCORDING to statistics published by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, for the first time in the history 
of American trade the imports of raw materials passed the 
billion dollar mark during the fiscal year 1917, the exact total 
of imports being $1,109,665,040, as compared with $948,825,- 
500 in 1916. 


PBDI LI III II 
DurinG the 1917 fiscal year, imports of dye woods amounted 
to 181,689 tons, valued at $4,326,576. During 1914, im- 
ports of dye woods amounted to 37,725 tons, valued at 
$486,992. 
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HYMENEAL | 


METTLER-MATHEWS.—No prettier bride was seen 
this season than Miss Erminnie Mathews, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. George W. Mathews, whose marriage to 
Licut. Sangston Hettler, son of Herman H. Hettler, took 
yin ce at 4 o’clock, Oct. 20, at the family residence, 3824 
M: nigan Avenue, Chicago. The ceremony was a simple 
ana quiet one, with only the family and a few close friends 
present. Miss Lolita Armour was the bride’s only at- 











MR. AND MRS. SANGSTON HETTLER 





tendant and the groom was attended by his father. An 
interesting feature of the wedding was that Rev. Dr. 
Frank Gunsaulus, who performed the ceremony, also 
officiated at the wedding of the bride’s parents. In 
June, 1916, Mr, Hettler was graduated with high honors 


from Yale and up to the time of his entering the officers’ 
training camp at Fort Sheridan, had been associated with 
his father in the well known Herman H. Hettler Lumber 
Co. with large yards at 2601 Elston Avenue. 





DICKERSON-BANNACH.— The marriage of Miss 
Frances Catherine Bannach and Elmer Carl Dickerson, 


superintendent of the Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co., 
of Marshfield, Wis., was solemnized in the St. Mary’s 
Catholic Church at Custer, Portage County, Wis., Satur- 


day morning, Oct. 20, the Rev. J. A. Bartelme officiating. 
The attendants were Miss Marian Bannach and Florian 
Bannach, sister and brother of the bride. Mrs. Dickerson 
was for six years superintendent of the Portage County 
rural schools. After their wedding trip to Chicago, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Buffalo and New York, the young people 
will be at home in Marshfield, Wis., after Dec. 1. 





BINKLEY-CALL.—Dean Binkley, of Indiana Harbor, 
Ind., assistant manager and treasurer of the Indiana 
Harbor Lumber & Coal Co. and Miss Glenn Call, a popular 
young woman of Valparaiso, Ind., were married last week 
at the home of the bride’s mother, Mrs. Sarah A. Call. 
The wedding ceremony was marked with simplicity, no 
one being present except members of the families of the 
bride and groom. After a short wedding trip, Mr. and 
Mrs. Binkley will be at home to their friends after Nov. 1 
at 3805 Drummond Street, Indiana Harbor. 

OBB LILI LDL LI I I I 


A FIRM under the name of National Patents (Ltd.) was re- 
cently incorporated in British Columbia for the manufacture 
of smokeless fuel from wood waste. A plant has been erected 
at Nanaimo for the manufacture of the new fuel. 


THE MARKETS 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 238 














Local yard trade has largely about given up hope of 
y business for the remainder of this year. The best 
iat is to be expected is that the first of the new year will 
'ring conditions favoring heavier building operations 
xt spring and assurances during its first weeks of a pro- 
vouneed demand for building lumber; however, that is 
st a hope. The car situation at most producing points 
radically different from what it was a month ago, when 
rs were plentiful and many shipments being made; 
‘wv many points are not getting half enough cars to 
wet their requirements. This is especially true of the 
:ellow pine mills. The bulk of the lumber business in 
‘ils market, with either softwoods or hardwoods, con- 
rms war needs. Lumber for different uses, but all rep- 
‘esenting war requirements, is being sold in large volume. 
An active market still exists for low grade lumber for 
ox and erating purposes. The hardwood flooring people 
are enjoying a good demand for the factory grade, but 
otherwise the demand is below normal. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by Secretary of Board of Trade 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED OCT. 20 

















1 Lumber Shingles 
1917 RNGiBteiy eis. asus ousba ein are eesr ore 61,201,000 8,782,000 
EMER lole-oielstereccceh hein aa arom 56,376,000 9,739,000 
. STORE IES 9 5525762 /a.ss ns axareeoers - SSRG000 oct es caBoe 
‘ MPOOMEBED oe 515i'e larvaseslaeio oe iawie Com oc ore 957,000 
5 TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO ocT. 20 
e 1917 Lumber Shingles 
l _ Be raversinwiaeiprsle eis piotenere aun oe 2,811,632,000 527,053,000 
MANY -eioschs sd Pech acaals A Rcuesem hes 2,450,773,000 502,964,000 
UNONORGE 5c Miia suitlon cis 360,859,000 24,089,000 
i SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED OCT, 20 
A 1917 Lumber Shingles 
> rtd URC SR ESR y cS PALS thr 24,275,000 3,849,000 
1 MAME. |, 6 'Sieue 8 wore tse eo AMA G 29,285,000 6,353,000 
, WOcrGRgew a Ne Ae es 5,010,000 2,504,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO oct. 20 
d 1917 Lumber Shingles 
a 1916 tates 1,299,319,000 356,830,000 
tf BB FBNB, wae. cntaax 2S. cae 1,153,980,000 300,532,000 








145,339,000 56,298,000 











Langlade Quality and Service 
Are Making New Customers for 


“Langlade Hemlock’ 


You'll appreciate the uniformity we maintain in 
quality, millwork and grades, but you'll be more in- 


terested in our annual capacity of 


50 


Our timber holdings, which guarantee this output for 


many years 


manufacturing and distributing lumber are encourag- 
ing buyers to establish permanent connection with 


us for 


.‘ Langlade Hemlock,” Pine, Tamarack, Birch, Maple, 
Ash, Rock and Soft Elm, Basswood, as well as Lath, 
Ceiling, Shiplap, Cedar Posts and Pine, Tamarack 
and Hardwood Piling. 


Why not send us either a straight or 
mixed car order today and let us demon- 
strate “Langlade Quality and Service” to 
you personally? 


Langlade Lumber Company 


Million Feet. 


to come, and our modern facilities for 


‘ 
iJ 


Yip) jy uy) : 
Yi 


y) 
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Me 


ANTIGO, WISCONSIN 





An Alley of “Langlade Hemlock.” 
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from injury. 


Shortage 
wa. Bigger Profits 


Way to 


Even in the face of the National Draft, many timber operators 
who were foresighted have something for which to be thank 

ful in that they can to a large extent overcome the short- 
age of labor occasioned by the war through the use of the 












Barienger Brake 


and at the same time save money in road building and labor. 


More than 


fifty operators located in Maine, Vermont, New York, Michigan, Minne- 


sota and Wisconsin, as well as in Canada, are using this brake. 


nates long tedious road building, sand-hilling and protects men and _ horses 
Let us tell you how to haul bigger loads down steep grades 
and make more money on your winter logging operations. 

On the strength of testimonial letters from actual users the British war office 
recently purchased twelve of these brakes to be used by the Canadian Forestry 
Battalion overseas. 


If you have upland timber vou have been holding for better 
prices, the present market and this Barienger Brake should 
encourage you to learn how you can now log it and 


Investigate 


It elimi- 


Make Money. yy 
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Modernize 
Your 
Camps 





Kitchen—Diner. 





Modern 
Logging 
Equipment 
and Methods 
Result in 
Low Cost. 











Slovaies Cor. 








Leta 
Specialist 
Design 

Your Camps. 








Potable Kitchen—Diner. 


Write for Description and Prices on Camp Cars. 


The Factribilt Co., seamiwasi, U's. 


FOREIGN 























JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, Etc., 
In Logs and Lumber. 


15 and 16 African House, Water Street, 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address, ““Burrwood, Liverpool.” 








Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD ’BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 


Derby Rd. Sandhills, © LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Cable Address, “‘ CHALONER ™ Codes used, A BC. 


Al. Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’sTelecode. 


202” 
a 























We ARE BUYERS OF 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS and LUMBER 


Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 
BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
London Office: DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON, E. C. 
News Chambers: 67 HOPE ST., GLASGOW 











Singleton, Dunn & Co. *fiu‘tia er” 
AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 


27 UNION STREET, 


Cable Address, ‘‘SINGLETONS” Glasg 
Cae he ae eres 7aneta's.c.,a.u. Glasgow, Scotland 


Cant & Kemp, Scorn’ 
WOOD BROKERS 


For the Sale of all descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 











WRIGHT, GRAHAM & Co. 


86 St. Vincent St., GLASGOW, SCOTLAND : yr seg St., LONDON, E.C. 
Cable Address: “Brak ridge’, Glasgow Cable Address: Nivarium” London 
WOOD BROKERS 

Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, North Carolina 
Pine, Spruce and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 
in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 





THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN 3her methods of 


figuring lumber, 
octagon spars, logs; specifications and lumber casrying capacity of 
vessels and a great deal of other information applying to the lumber 
business of the Pacific coast. $1.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearbora St., CHICAGO 
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Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended Oct. 25, 1917, were: 


CLASS No, Value 
Fer ROD ins se SSeS ON oes 1 $ 500 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000............ 20 41,400 

5,000 and under 10,000............ 75,000 

10,000 and under 25,000............ 8 109,000 
25,000 and under 50,000............ 89, ,000 


50,000 and under 100,000............ 60,000 
J. K. Stewart & Co., stores and. flat 
RMN wikig us Ric hiaia eImeOe is wish a5s''e ce 150,000 
MME IRENE Sinton a rate te RM Uk Te ine ose eee 45 $ 524,900 
Average valuation for week............ Se aeae 11,660 
SOTBIB: MRCVAOUB: WERK 6 656.0 006.0600 0 8:00 0 61 631,650 
Average valuation previous week....... sees 10,35 ) 
Totals corresponding week _ ene wea 170 _ 2,157,650 
Totals Jan. 1, 1917, to Oct. 3,382 19,621,150 









Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 





Totals corresponding period 313,210 
Totals corresponding period 17,070 








Totals corresponding period 1912 ak 75,157,900 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 7,739 7 093,920 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 9,659 942,350 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 8,097 7 75036. 564 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 8,558 50,378,840 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 7,116 56,203,470 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Oct. 24.—While country yards are taking more 
northern pine than they did, the trade in that respect is, 
not so good as it might be or even near the volume of 
business that should be attained at this season. The bulk 
of the business is still with the factories and consists 
chiefly of low grades for box purposes. Prices are strong. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 22.—Country and city yard 
trade continues to run below normal. Country business 
has picked up somewhat lately but is not what has been 
expected. Mills are moving considerable stock, however. 
Factory buyers are in the market and have cleaned up 
about all the available stock in some descriptions, espe- 
cially box lumber and special sizes of uppers. There is 
still a fair stock of inch lumber, but below the normal for 
this time of year. Prices are high and premiums are 
easily obtained for items which are scarce. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 23.—Scarcity of white pine of many 
sizes is becoming a more common complaint. Demand 
is somewhat curtailed by the recognition of the situa- 
tion by the trade generally, but there is sufficient call 
for stocks to keep the market strained to meet the re- 
quirements and to sustain the high prices. Low grade 
stocks are active an@ enter largely into the manufactur- 
ing trade. Upper grade stocks are relatively quiet, but 
there is a scarcity of this material reported. Slow move- 
ment by railroads interferes with the filling of many 
orders. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 24.—Demand has been only fair in 
most grades, tho box lumber moves well, while the pat- 
tern lumber demand is also fairly satisfactory. But in 
the building grades not much is done. Prices hold strong, 
because of the broken condition of stocks, both in whole- 
sale yards and at the mill. It looks as if prices would be 
higher next season and mills are already beginning to 
quote at an advance. 


New York, Oct. 23.—Building demand is extremely lim- 
ited. Inquiries from: large individual users are satis- 
factory and a good run of business is booked at firm 
prices. Pattern lumber is freely sought and notwith- 
standing the inactivity among retail yards considerable 
business is moving. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, Oct. 23.—The continued dullness in build- 
ing demand accounts for less urgency in the spruce di- 
mension market. Stocks continue to be scarce however, 
and prices strong and with a heavy volume of busi- 
ness still offered by the Government manufacturers see 
no reason for reducing prices. Mill assortments are 
scarce. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 24.—Demand is surprisingly good, 
all conditions considered. Government work, that has been 
the support of the market for a long time, has fallen 
away considerably. Demand for dimension is fair. The 
base price, 8-inch and under, 20-foot and under, remains 
firm at $40. Demand for frames for dwelling house 
construction is just as poor as formerly. Demand for 
random is pretty good, but railroad difficulties trouble the 
market and prices are, if anything, a little firmer. Nar- 
row random is quoted by many mills at $36. Probably 
most of the business is done at $30 and in some cases 
a little over. Some have even shaded $32. For 2x8- 
inch, while some quote $39, sales are about $35 and $36. 
Random, 2x10- and 2x12-inch, is quoted by some as 
high as $42 and $48. Canadian random business is seri- 
ously curtailed owing to the transportation difficulties. 
Shortage of cars and other railroad conditions are seri- 
ously troubling the dealers in eastern lumber all around. 
Demand for boards has fallen off somewhat, but prices 
are the same, perhaps a trifle firmer. Random spruce 
covering boards, 5 inches and up, are quoted at $31 to 
$32, matched spruce boards at $36 to $37. Frames are 
quoted as for some time: 8-inch and under, $40; 9-inch, 
$43; 10-inch, $44; 11- and 12-inch, $46. Scantling, No. 2, 
and plank are quoted at $26. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 23.—Low grades and especially 
off sizes are available for the Pittsburgh market, and 
while inquiries and sales are somewhat limited, quite a 
little business has developed lately because of the adapt- 
ability of spruce for uses that white and yellow pine are 
also used for. Clear spruce is very strong in price, but 
there is practically none to be had in the Pittsburgh 
market. The spruce lists are strong and very firm in 


price. ; 
WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Oct. 24.—The post trade is gradually growing 
better and a fair volume of business prevails. The pole 
trade remains unchanged and is not of the volume it 
should be for this time of year. Stocks in the North of 
both poles and posts are short. White cedar shingles re- 
main unchanged. Satisfactory prices rule. 





Minneapolis, Minn.,: Oct.- 22.—Post business is slowing 
up but shipments’ still;are heawy and dry stocks are 
melting away fast, indicating that very little will be 


carried over the winter. There have been some good sales 
of short poles lately and they are also getting low ;; 
stock. Long poles have been poor sellers for some ti::). 
but there is no abundance of them to go into the w 


ter with. ; 
HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Oct. 24.—The bulk of the hardwood busine :s 
consists of material that is going into different purpo:.s 
for war. For example, several local furniture manuf: - 
turers are having good sized orders for furnishing desks 
for cantonments and are using a considerable amount «f 
lumber for that purpose; several lines directly or in. 
rectly show sale of hardwoods for war needs. Other- 
wise the hardwood business is considerably spotted. }):t 
little volume is going to retail yards and the interior fin: -)) 
people are not taking their usual volume. Stocks b« }) 
north and south are scarce, a chief contributing factor 5 
steady prices. Low grade lumber for box purposes s. || 
moves to the consuming factories readily. It is beliey. { 
that from now on, at least for a time, the hardwood trea 
will improve some on account of the increasing scar: 
of cars. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 22.—Factory buying is str¢ 
thru the Northwest, and tho not especially active rig t 
here, is giving the local wholesalers all they can do .o 
fill orders. Northern stocks are so broken that it is ¢ 
ting to be quite a problem to fill some orders. The m 5 
are getting cleaned out of birch, maple and basswo 
especially in lower grades. Jobbers also report mush 
difficulty in getting adequate supplies from the Soh 
for their buyers of oak, gum and other stock. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 20.—The Government and t'e 
railroads continue to be the chief factors in the ha; 1- 
wood trade. Other business is moving in fair volwm 
considering conditions, with little change shown in {ie 
market. Factory demand has slackened somewhat, ::\d 
the city demand has shown no improvement, but count:y 
trade is a little better. 


Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 22.—Trading in hardwoods !is 
shown some improvement during the last week, and in- 
quiries received by Memphis manufacturers seem to tole 
in the entire list. Business, however, lacks the punch 
so notable several months ago. Thick stock oak !|:s 
the greatest call on account of Government orders, aiid 
manufacturers’ stocks are so low that much green lu':i- 
ber is being shipped. Gum is in better demand than two 
weeks ago, while ash and the other hardwoods continue 
as strong as usual. 

Quite a bit of uneasiness is felt over the transporia- 
tion situation. Cars for the outbound movement of lumber 
are becoming very scarce, especially in the country, and 
the inbound movement of lumber has been curtailed to 
an alarming extent by the withdrawal of flat cars from 
the logging service. The Southern Hardwood Tratlic 
Association has taken up the subject with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and with the railroads, and rv- 
lief has been promised soon. However, railroad officinls 
frankly admit that the car shortage may be expected 
to become more acute through the fall and early winter 
months. 

Fair weather over the hardwood producing territory 
has prevailed for several weeks, and manufacturers are 
taking advantage of the ideal logging conditions by pil- 
ing up their winter supply. Considerable difficulty has 
been experienced, tho, in finding sufficient labor. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 22.—Reports about trade condi- 
tions made by hardwood men vary considerably. Somme 
say that they are getting few orders and do not care 
to take on any more lumber, while others seem very 
anxious to increase their holdings and report that they 
are busy filling calls as far as the railroads make this 
possible. Complaints about the railroad situation «are 
still general. The range of prices appears to be about 
as it has ruled, tho some fluctuations are reported. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 23.—A stiff demand for low grade 
hardwoods continues. The difficulties with the car situ- 
tion and railroad inefficiency hold up shipments of sto k 
seriously. On the other hand complaints of stalled and 
delayed cars being unloaded at points far removed from 
destination are being made. The better grades of har!- 
woods continue relatively active and prices are vey 
firm. Yard trade in this line is quiet and unintere:'- 
ing. Oak and chestnut seem to lead in the active « - 
mand for the moment. Some fairly large orders for ma} ie 
flooring are reported pending. 








Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 23.—There has been a very sat's- 
factory recovery from the temporary weakness that ws 
manifested in some lines of hardwoods, or rather in so! ie 
grades of the various woods. This change is especia''s 
noted in the higher grades of oak. In fact, all grades °f 
oak are firm to higher except No. 4 common in both wh. e 
and red plain, the various thicknesses of which are «1 
lower, except 1% inch, which is $1 higher. In plain aid 
red, FAS, 1-inch is $1 higher at $64; 11%4-inch $2 higher .t 
$70, and 2-inch $1 higher at $74; selects, 1l-inch is 1 
higher at $47, 14%4-inch and 2-inch each $1 higher at : 2 
and $54 respectively. All other grades of plain white a: d 
red oak unchanged from last week. Quartered red in . |! 
grades is also unchanged. White quartered, in all grads 
and thicknesses carries but four changes: FAS, 1-inch 3 
higher at $84, and 14%4- and 1%-inch, each $3 higher t 
$88 and $92 respectively. Number 1 common and sele« 
*%-inch is $1 lower at $88. On the higher grades of cc'- 
tonwood there has been an average advance of $3 a thoi - 
sand on Cairo gateway prices to the following: Panel « 
Wide, No. 1, 18- to 21-inch, $65; Panel & Wide, No. |, 
22- to 27- -ineh, $75; Panel & Wide, No. 1, 28-inch and u, 
$85; FAS, 13-inch and wider, 1-inch $48; 14%- and 1%-inch, 
$51, 2-inch, $56; FAS, 6- to 12-inch, 1-inch, $41; 14- and 
1%-inch, $44; 2-inch, $50; FAS 6-inch and up, 1-inch, $‘ 
14%- and 1%-inch, $48; 2-inch, $53; No. 1 common, 1-ine): 
$34; 1%4- and 14-inch, $36; No. 2 common, 1-inch, $- 
wagon box boards, 9- to 12-inch wide, l-inch thick, $'', 
and 18- to 17-inch wide, $63. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 24.—Trade continues dull. Pric:s 
remain firm because of the lessening supplies at te 
mills. Some orders are received from implement ard 
machinery makers, boat builders, office and other furni- 
ture makers, but they are small compared with whit 
they were. Trade with interior finish people continu:s 
small because of the stagnation of the building trade. 
Hardwood prices are: Oak, plain, $69 to $74; quartere:, 
$92 to $95; maple, $60 to $62; birch, sap, $62 to $64; birch, 
red, $72 to $75; ash, $72 to $74; basswood, $59 to $65. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 24.—Not much is doing in hard- 
woods, outside the factory demand, which is not large 
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enough to make up for the dullness in furniture and 
by ilding lines. Owing to the lack of demand for furni- 
t. ve there is now little call for mahogany or quartered 
Yards center their attention on woods wanted for 
mnufacture of war munitions of various kinds. The 
jit includes chiefly oak, maple and ash. Prices just 

yit hold their own and are not as strong as a short 
tirve ago. 








New York, Oct. 23.—Prices are slightly under quotations 
r-ported last month and the edge has worn off the de- 
mond to such an extent that less complaint is heard 
about delays in shipment and supplies are very freely 
ov ored. The urgent business placed with manufacturers 
of office equipment seems to have been well cared for 
ay i with little new business developing from furniture 
monufaeturers there has been more difficulty in find- 
ins ready buyers. Business for immediate shipment still 
br ngs good prices, but there is less anxiety about the 
eorly future than there was several weeks ago. 


_ouisville, Ky., Oct. 23.—Local manufacturers report 
a steady tho light demand for hardwoods, orders com- 
in. along fast enough to keep operations on a good basis. 
The trade apparently has confidence in the future of the 
movket and feels that some good business will be booked 
between now and the first of the year, either at pres- 
ent quotations or at higher prices. The car shortage 
and embargo situation is causing some uneasiness, but 
wits very few concerns carrying contracts the outlook 
is iite good. Direct and indirect Government orders 
continue to feature the business handled on this market, 
and very fair prices are obtained. Oak, ash, hickory and 
elm are all in fair demand, thick stocks being the easiest 
sellors, as there is no big demand for oak flooring or 
interior trim. Gum is active, some good orders being 
placed for thick stock, while the low grades sell readily 
to |ox manufacturers. Mills operate to as full capacity 
as labor conditions will permit, and are accumulating 
some surplus stocks, while log stocks are generally fair. 





1 


Ashland, Ky., Oct. 22.Low grade oak is very active, 
with stocks pretty well cleaned up. First and seconds 
are heavily inquired for, with some business reaching 
the mills. Black walnut and thick ash heavily called for, 
wi little to offer. Fair amount of oak is going on 
sticks, with a light log supply. Prices are firm. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 20.—Demand for oak and maple 
flooring has fallen off with the slackening of the build- 
ing season and the lower grades are coming more into 
demand. Prices on the better grade of finishing woods, 
however, are not weakening as stocks are rather low 
and the wood will be more in demand than ever when 
the banks begin to release more money and_ building 
starts in earnest. In the meantime dealers endeavor 
to stock up in anticipation of the next building season. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Oct. 24.—-There is not much activity with hem- 
lock, due to slackness in building. Stocks in the North are 
so short that the lack of normal trade does not cause 
inuch worry among producers. Low grade hemlock for 
crating and boxing has more of a demand than anything 
els Prices do not seem to be much affected by the be- 
ow-normal demand. 


New York, Oct. 23.—Orders from retailers are far below 
usual at this time of year. Mill stocks are scarce and 
prices continue firm with more than enough business 
coming from outside sources to make up for the deficiency 
from. building lines. While yards are getting little busi- 
ness their assortments are badly broken and within a 
short time it is expected a substantial inquiry will de- 
\elop in order to keep stocks in sizable shape. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 20.._There has been some recent 
business in Pacific coast hemlock, tho demand for that 
wood never has been large on this market. One recent 
order was for flooring. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 23.—Little change has taken place 
‘he market. There is a moderate demand and ship- 
nts from mills continue small owing to embargoes and 
sestion of railroads, as well as car shortage. Prices 
variable but within narrow lines. Prices are gradu- 
y reaching the Pittsburgh list, and concessions are re- 
icted to the smaller dimension stock and material that 
usually cumulative on the cutting of standard sizes. 





Sincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 24.—There is unusual quiet in 
hemlock market, but prices hold firm. Stocks are 
and with demand light there is not much pressure 
either mills or wholesale distributors. Mill operations 
eastern Kentucky and Tennessee are restricted and 

here is no encouragement for a hope of any expansion 
iring the winter, with the labor shortage growing worse. 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 24.—Undoubtedly the demand here 

\ vuld be very good if much hemlock were to be had. The 
‘usiness hereabouts is’ mostly in hemlock boards, any- 
vay, and there are very few of them these days, and no 
ry ones, Only a very few mills cut hemlock now. Deal- 
ng in hemlock dimension is comparatively small, largely 
‘ue to the scarcity. Nor is the demand for mill con- 
‘ruction good, spruce having superceded it for mill work. 
‘temlock boards are scarce and firm, and sharp at $30, 
astern clipped stock, 10-, 12-, 14-, 16-feet, and are 
juoted at $30 to $31. It is predicted that soon $31 will 
’ the only price at which they may be purchased. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 24.—The market shows the lack 
of Snap that is usual at this season and much dullness 
prevails in the building trade. Demand for material for 
war purposes is fair, but not as great as a short time 
igo. The market does not show as much strength as 
formerly, tho the freight rates on lake stock have gone 
ap and lumber is not easy to secure, because of lack 


of hoats. 
POPLAR 


Chicago, Oct. 24.—Considerable activity continues with 
poplar, both high and low grade lumber being much in 
demand, and with stocks at mill points very much de- 
pleted prices are more than likely to remain as strong as 
they are at present. Conditions are satisfactory. 


we Ohio, Oct. 24.—For activity of demand and 
Mees Sam rs ; prices the poplar market is conspicuous. 
rea = es are unchanged as to average prices, but 
As sll tinge are noted most of them are advances. 
cabin sal Bear 4 last week there are no changes in the 
Mer beet siding grades and sizes. Drop siding, 
peste = s awe advances of $2 on the 4-, 5- and 6-inch 
No . Selects to $42, $46 and $46, respectively.. The 

* 4 common is $3 higher for 4-inch and $1 higher for 


5- and 6-inch. In dimensions, 8-inch selects 4/4, are 
$1 higher at $51; advances of $1 are reported on 5-, 6- 
and 8-inch No. 1 common 4/4, 5/4 and 6/4. Plain poplar 
records several advances—FAS, 5/8-, and 3/4-inch, $1 
each at $54 and $59; 1-inch, $4 up at $66; 1%- and 2- 
inch, $2 up at $70 and $72; in saps and selects, 1-inch, 
$4 up at $51, and 14%4- and 2-inch, $2 up at $54 and $56; 
No. 1 common, 2-inch, $1 up at $46; No. 1 common and 
selects, 2-inch, $1 up to $50; No. 3 common, 1%- and 2- 
inch, $1 up at $27 and $28. These are $1 lower: 1-inch 
No. 1 common and selects, No. 1 common, No. 3 com- 
mon, and wagonboards. The most important declines in 
the average prices are in panel and wide, No. 1, 18- to 
23-inch, where 1- and 1%-inch are $2 lower at $78 and 
$83, respectively. Quartered FAS is unchanged at $63 
for l-inch and $65 for 1%4-inch. The secretary of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States has set the following differentials for special 
widths of poplar, for the purpose of comparison with 
standard grades, on resurfacing and resawing: FAS: 
8-inch and up, $3; 10-inch and up, $5; 12-inch and up, 
$6; 14-inch and up, $8; 15-inch and up, $9; 16-inch and 
up, $10; No. 1 commen, 6-inch and up, $2, and 8-inch 
and up, $4. For special lengths of all regular grades: 
FAS, 12-foot and up, £3, all 16-foot, $8; No. 1 common, 
14- and 16-foot, $5; resawing once, $1 per 1,000 feet extra; 
surfacing two sides, $1.50 extra; kiln drying, $3.50 extra, 
and one face FAS, $9 less. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 24.—Demand continues fair, espe- 
cially in the lower grades, and prices are firm. Orders 
mostly are not large but some business is done right 
along. Much of that sold goes into boxes. Prices for 
inch are $70 to $73. Stocks are not large, but ship- 
ments are better. 


Ashland, Ky., Oct. 22..Demand for everything in pop- 
lar is very good and stocks are pretty well sold up. The 
call for high grades is extraordinary; limited amount of 
stock is going on sticks, with log supply light. Prices 
remain firm, 





Baltimore, Md., Oct. 22.—The producers of and the 
dealers in poplar are in a rather hopeful state of mind. 
They are able to dispose of relatively large quantities 
of lumber and the prices realized are in the main satis- 
factory. I(t does not appear that any important conces- 
sions are being made, and the worries of the shippers 
are still largely those connected with the railroad problem. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Oct. 24.—Conditions with fir remain about the 
same as for a long time. There is no yard trade to speak 
of and what business is done comes from railroads, and 
for timbers and special cutting. Conditions on the Coast 
are not very helpful to the kind of demand that does exist 
here, as after orders are obtainable the trouble in getting 
them placed and securing reasonable delivery begins. 
There is no spruce market here and red cedar shingles fail 
to show much strength. 

Seattle, Wash., Oct. 20.—Increased production is noted 
at Oregon and Washington mills, while orders have fallen 
off slightly. However, the requisitions coming in call 
for special cutting materials to a large extent, and this 
is keeping the market on all items firm. Log shortage 
is causing shutdowns in scattered localities, and the 
dearth of efficient labor indicates that normal production 
will not be resumed within any reasonable time. Manu- 
facturers do not look for increased shipments until after 
the first of the year. 
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Portland, Ore., Oct. 20.—Yard trade shows a little im- 
provement but specials are still the big volume of business 
and it is brisk in that line. A shortage of logs is going 
to govern the output to a marked extent the coming win- 
ter and as a result prices may go higher. Log prices are 
firm at as high as $19 for yellow fir. 


Tacoma, Wash., Oct. 19.—Conditions in fir are about 
the same. Mill prices are reported firm. There is con- 
tinued call for lumber for industrial purposes. Special 
cutting orders continué free. Upper grades are firm and 
timbers are strong. Fir logs continue very firm at high 
prices ranging up to $18. Cargo trade is limited. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 20.—Due to the closing of mills 
there has been little business in fir the last two months, 
but agents here are beginning to go into the market 
again with the resumption of business on the Pacific 
coast. Just now the demand is not strong, but there 
are many unfilled orders to be cleared up. New price 
lists are being gotten out. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 24.—Fir is so much stronger than 
when wholesalers placed contracts some time ago that 
they hesitate to pay the increase, as the demand for 
stock is not heavy. It is difficult to get shipment now of 
orders that were placed at much lower mill prices, these 
sometimes being as much as $8 under the present ones. 
Dealers do little business in redwood siding, because 
of dullness in the building trade. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Oct. 24.—Demand for some of the western 
pines, especially for the shop grade, has improved some- 
what in the last few days and comes from the larger sash 
and door concerns, as the smaller concerns are not buying 
much. Prices on western stocks are as high as they have 
ever been and appear to be gradually getting stronger. 
The mills are not overstocked with lumber and lack of 
labor for woods or mill work makes the manufacturing 
lumbermen believe their present stocks justify their 
strong quotations. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 20.—Call for western pines con- 
tinues small, both generally and for factory consumption. 
Redwood also shows no improvement. There is some 
small business in red cedar siding, but hardly enough 
to cause any stir in the market, country demand taking 
the bulk. There is a little stronger inquiry from the 
country for white cedar posts. 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 24.—The market continues firm, 
tho demand is off a bit. Prices are unchanged, quota- 
tions current being: Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $119; 2%-inch, 
$134; 4-inch, $144; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $108; 2%-inch, 
$124; 4-inch, $134; fine common, 4/4, $78; 5/4 to 8/4, $85 
to $87: No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $60; 5/4 and 6/4, $70; 3/4, $75; 
barn boards, No. 2, 5-inch, $43; T7-inch, $48; 6, 8 and 


9-inch, $49. 
REDWOOD 


San Francisco, Oct. 20.—The market continues firm. 
with continued inquiries from the domestic market for 
special orders. The eastern demand for retail business 
is fair, but the car shortage still interferes with ship- 
ments and the mills are behind in filling orders and re- 
fusing some business. Export business on clears con- 
tinues limited by the scarcity of tonnage, but some good 
shipments were made during September. Stocks are light 


in Australia and small orders keep coming in to take 
care of urgent needs. 
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Therefore, we suggest that you use 


Here uniform quality is assured by reason of the ex- 
ceptional growth of virgin hardwood timber found in 
Texas. That this timber should have been spared until 
now is readily understood by a lumberman for con- 
tiguous to most of our hardwoods there is found yel- 
low pine and the early day lumberman of Texas pre- 


H. G. BOHLSSEN, - - NewCaney, Texas 
BLOUNT-DECKER LUMBER CO., Alto, Texas 
SABINE TRAM COMPANY, Beaumont, Texas 


(Mill at Deweyville, Texas) 








A Factor in Trade Building 


these days that no factory man can afford to overlook is that of uniform quality—and nothing 
has greater bearing on quality in furniture, musical instruments, etc., than does lumber. 


EXAS 


Hardwoods 
For the Jobs Where Quality Counts 


A Trial ae iin titein inter, Greeny Satisfies 


Ask any of these six competitive mills for prices: 





ferred the cutting of yellow pine to hardwoods,—— 
and the two operations require men of different train- 
ing so that it is now the hardwood mills are just get- 
ting into action. Buyers, however, profit two ways— 
first, by our full grown virgin trees and second, by 
our improved machinery. 


SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER CO., Texarkana, Tex. 


(Mill at Diboll, Texas) 


PHILIP A. RYAN LUMBER CO., Lufkin, Texas 
SOUTH TEXAS LUMBER CO., Houston, Texas 
(Mill at Onalaska, Texas) 
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Burner in Operation at Plant of Buehner Lumber Co., 
h Bend, Ore. 


The Air Cooled Burner 


Scientific Principles applied to Re- 
fuse Incineration. 


Costs less to install. 

No maintenance expense. 
Minimum insurance rating. 
Enthusiastically indorsed by users. 


Send for descriptive matter and list of mills 
where these burners have been installed. 


Air Cooled Burner Co. 


CHEHALIS, WASH. 
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Why go East : : nc Here’s Our 
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or a Burner Mechanically Improved 


when you can 
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tort rex Ad 
HALF VIEW GF INTERIOR Of BURNER 


This Smokeless and Sparkless Burner Will Last 20 Years. 
We Also Manufacture 
MARINE AND 
Srarionary DOILERS 
Tanks and Sheet Iron Work of all descriptions. 


REFUSE BURNERS AND TOPS A SPECIALTY 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 
Tops and Smoke Stacks. Repairing done on short notice. 


Seattle Boiler Works, statute Wasu. 


Successors to Ballard Boiler Works, Frank F. Hopkins, Prop., Rea. Phone, Ballard 1209, 
Canadian Office, 1103 Columbia St., New Westminster, B. C. 














Chicago, Oct. 24.—From a price standpoint redwood is 
firm, but there is not a seasonable demand for it, the 
wood suffering like other kinds from the lack of building. 
The trade that exists is chiefly from industrial concerns 
and for tank stock. Shipping conditions are growing less 
satisfactory. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Oct. 23.—Government business continues to 
furnish the bulk of orders and while at times it is diffi- 
cult to figure how the Government is concerned on some 
of the business for which shipping permits are obtained, 
it develops that indirectly or directly the Government 
is very much interested. Demand from the box trade 
continues strong but building inquiries are few and 
prices have a declining tendency. 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 24.—Business in North Carolina pine 
is quite discouraging. Demand is slow, stocks small, 
shipments bad. Permits avail the dealers very little as- 
sistance and only a small amount of this lumber is com- 
ing here. Building operations are so slight that very 
little lumber is wanted. Almost no business at all is 
being done in partition, nor is the call for factory stock 
encouraging. Roofers are not in good demand, but they 
are searce. Rough edge dealings are curtailed but prices 
remain at rough edge, 4x4-inch and under, $44 to $45; 
roofers, 6-inch, $30; 8-inch, $31. 





Baltimore, Md., Oct. 22.—Inquiry for North Carolina 
pine has manifested no material shifting. Unsold stocks 
are not especially heavy, but important concessions can 
not be offered except at a loss, since the cost of produc- 
tion is too high to admit of an appreciable marking down. 
Labor continues scarce at mills, and it does not look as 
tho the output would attain great proportions. Moreover, 
there is every indication that construction work will pro- 
ceed with far greater energy before long, and these de- 
mands may be expected to take up the production. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 24.—Low grades show the strongest 
tone at present and demand for them continues fairly 
active. In the building lumber line, conditions remain 
unsatisfactory, without much prospect of an early im- 
provement, unless the Government purchases show an 
increase soon, which some think will be the case. The 
mills appear to be able to get cars thru to destination 
more promptly than a month ago. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago, Oct. 24.—If any change exists there is less to 
complain about in the yellow pine trade than last week. 
The volume of inquiries and orders is slightly better and 
the bulk of the business appears to be industrial. Yard 
business is as inactive as it has been for weeks, and 
naturally, as the season is so far advanced, it is foolish 
to expect any improvement now. The railroad demand is 
said to be much better, there being an especially good de- 
mand from the car builders and railroads for sills and 
framing. The demand for siding, decking and roofing 
lumber is not so keen. While there are still some soft 
prices, these are not so obtainable as a week or so ago, 
while the best lumber still moves at fairly strong prices. 
Reports from mill points indicate that the car shortage 
situation is rapidly becoming acute and in reality is much 
worse right now than had been anticipated. 


Hattiesburg, Miss., Oct. 22.—The following f. o. b. mill 
prices prevail in this section. Flooring, 24%4-inch, B&bet- 
ter EG, $43.50; B&better FG, $30.25; No. 1 FG, $27.75; 
No. 2 FG, $20; 34-inch, No. 2 EG, $20.75; B&better FG, 
$29.25; No. 1 FG, $27.50; No. 2 FG, $19.25. Ceiling—%%- 
inch, B&better, $29; No. 1, $26; No. 2, $19. Drop siding— 
6-inch, B&better, $29; No. 2, $22; No. 3, $14.50- Finish— 
B&better, rough 1x6- to 12-inch, $35; B&better surfaced, 
1x6-inch, $31.50; 1x8-inch, $31; 1x10-inch, $32.75; 1x12- 
inch, $34; 11%4x4- to 12-inch, $34.75. Boards—No. 1, 1x6- 
to 12-inch, $26.50; 1x6-inch, $24.25; 1x6-inch, CM, $25; 


1x8-inch shiplap, $24; 1x10-inch, $27; 1x12-inch, $26.25; 
No. 2, 1x6- to 12-inch, $20; 1x4-inch, $18.75; 1x4-inch, CM, 


$18; 1x6-inch, $20.50; 1x6-inch, CM, $20; 1x8-inch, $20; 
1x8-inch shiplap, $20.50; 1x10-inch, $20.50; 1x10-inch ship- 
lap, $20.75; 1x12-inch, $22; No. 3, 1x6- to 12-inch, $16.50; 
{x6-inch, $17.75; 1x6-inch, CM, $15; 1x8-inch  shiplap, 
$16.50; 1x10-inch shiplap, $17.50; 1x12-inch, $18.50. Di- 
mension—No. 1, 2x4-inch. 10-foot, $20.50; 12-foot, $19.75; 
14-foot, $18.75; 16-foot, $18.75; 18-foot, $21.75; 2x6-inch, 
14-foot, $16.75; 16-foot, $19; 18-foot, $18.75; 20-foot, $19; 
22-foot, $21.75; 2x8-inch, 12-foot, $19.75; 14-foot, $19.75; 
16-foot, $21; 2x10-inch, 12-foot, $19; 16-foot, $19; 18-foot, 
$19.50; 22-foot, $23.50; 24-foot, $24; 2x12-inch, 12-foot, $20; 
14-foot, $20.25; 16-foot, $20.50; 18-foot, $21.75; 20-foot, $22; 
22-foot, $24. Number 2, 2x4-inch, 10-foot, $21.75; 12-foot, 
$18.75; 14-foot, $17.75; 16-foot, $18.75; 18-foot, $20.50; 2x6- 
inch, 12-foot, $16.25; 14-foot, $17; 2x8-inch, 12-foot, $17.75; 
14-foot, $17; 16-foot, $18.75; 2x10-inch, 12-foot, $17; 2x12- 
inch, 12-foot, $18; 16-foot, $17; 20-foot, $18.50. Plaster 
lath—*%-inch, 4-foot, No. 1, $3.60; No. 2, $2.85. Car siding. 
lining and roofing—B&better, 4- and 6-inch, 9- or 18-foot, 
$35. Number 1, 1x4-inch, 9- or 18-foot, $28. Number 1, 
1x6-inch, 9- or 18-foot, $28. Car decking—1%-inch, No. 1, 
9- or 18-foot, $25.25. Timbers—No. 1, 8-inch and under, 
20-foot and under, $21.50; No. 1, 10-inch, 20-foot and un- 
der, $23; No. 1, 12-inch, 20-foot and under, $27; heart, 12- 
inch, 24-foot, $28; No. 1, 12-inch, 28-foot, $30. 





Alexandria, La., Oct. 22.—The following f. o. b. mill 
prices prevail in this section: Flooring—1x3-inch, A EG, 
$47.50; B&better EG, $46; B EG, $45; C EG, $35; D EG, 
$31; No. 1 EG, $32; No. 2 EG, $24.50; A FG, $35; B&better 
FG, $32; B FG, $31.50; C FG, $29; D FG, $28; No. 1 FG, 

3.75; No. 2 FG, $22; 1x4-inch, A EG, $48; B&better EG, 
$45; B EG, $44; C EG, $35; D EG, $30; No. 1 EG, $31; No. 
2 EG, $23.50; A FG, $36; B&better FG, $32; B FG, $31.50; 
C FG, $29.25; D FG, $28; No. 1 FG, $29; No. 2 FG, $21.50. 
Ceiling—%-inch, B&better, $28.75; No. 1 $25.50; No. 2, 
$20; %-inch, B&better, $27; No. 1, $25; No. 2, $18.50; %- 
inch, B&better, $38; No. 1, $27; No. 2, $24. Partition— 
4-inch, B&better, $33.50; No. 1, $30; No. 2, $25; 6-inch, 
Bé&better, $36. Bevel siding—l-inch, B&better, $23.50; No. 
1, $20; No. 2, $18. Drop siding—6-inch, B&better, $32.50; 
No. 1, $30; No. 2, $23. Finish—B&better surfaced—1x4- 
inch, $31.50; 1x6-inch, $33.50; 1x8-inch, $33.50; 1x5 to 10- 
inch, $35.50; 1x12-inch, $35.50; 1%4x4 to 12-inch, $38.50; 
11%4x4 to 12-inch, $38; B&better, 15,-inch, $37; C surfaced— 
1ix4-inch, $29; 1x6-inch, $31; 1x8-inch, $81; 1x5 to 10-inch, 
$33.50; 1x12-inch, $33.50; 11%4x4 to 12-inch, $35.50; 1%x4 to 
12-inch, $35. Rough finish—1x4-inch, $31; 1x6-inch, $32.50; 
1x8-inch, $32.50; 1x5-inch to 10-inch, $34; 1x12-inch, $34; 








14%4x4 to 12-inch, $35.50; 14%4x4 to 12-inch, $35. Casing & 
base—4- and 6-inch, $39; 8- and 10-inch, $40. Jambs— 
4- and 6-inch, $42; 1144-, 1%- and 2-inch, $45. Molding— 


60 percent. Fencing—No. 1, 1x4-inch, 16-foot, $24; other 
lengths, $23.50; 1x4-inch, CM, 16-foot, $24; other lengths, 
$23.75; 1x6-inch, 16-foot, $25.50; other lengths, $25; 1x6- 


‘a level that retailers are most hard to interest. 





inch CM, 16-foot, $27; other lengths, $26.50. Fencing— 
No. 2 (all 10- to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, $18; 1x4-inch Cm, 
$18.50; 1x6-inch, $19.50; 1x6-inch CM, $20. Fencing—No. 3 
(all 6- to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, $13; 1x4-inch CM, $13.50: 
1x6-inch, $14.50; 1x6-inch CM, $15.50. Boards—No. 1, 
%x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $23.50; other lengths, $24; 
13/16x8, 14- and 16-foot, $24; other lengths, $24.50; 34x10, 
14- and 16-foot, $24; other lengths, $24.50; 13/16x10, 14- 
and 16-foot, $25; other lengths, $25.50; %x12, 14- and i4- 
foot, $26.50; other lengths, $27; 13/16x12, 14- and 16-foot, 
$27.50; other lengths, $28; No. 2 (all 10- to 20-foot), °x8, 
$20.50; 13/16x8, $21; 34x10, $20.75; 13/16x10, $21.25; 3x12 
$21.75; 13/16x12, $22.50; No. 3 (all 6- to 20-foot), *,xs 
$17.50; 13/16x8, $17.50; 34x10, $17.50; 13/16x10, $18; 34x12, 
$18.25; 13/16x12, $18.50. Shiplap—No. 1, 1x8-inch, 14- and 
16-foot, $24; other lengths, $24.50; 1x10-inch, 14- and 16- 
foot, $24; other lengths, $24.50; 1x12-inch, 14- and 16-foot, 
$26; other lengths, $26.50; No. 2 (10- to 20-foot), 1x8-invh 
$21; 1x10-inch, $21.50; 1x12-inch, $22; No. 3 (6- to 20-foot) 
1x8-inch, $18; 1x10-inch, $18.25; 1x2-inch, $19. Car ma- 
terial—All 1x4 and 6-inch: B&better siding, $35; No 1 
siding, $29; No. 1 roofing, $28; No. 1 lining, $30; No 2 
siding, $18.50; No. 2 roofing, $18; No. 2 lining, $18. All 
2x6, 8- and 10-inch: No. 1 decking, $24; No. 2 decking, $19; 
heart face decking, $26. Plaster lath—No. 1, $3.60; No. 2 
$2.90. Byrkit lath—4- and 6-foot, $14.50; 8- and 10-fvot, 
$15.50; 12-foot and longer, $16.50. Stringers—90 percent 
heart, 7x16 and 8xl6-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $387; 28-foot, 
$41; No. 1 rough, 14- and 16-foot, $33; 28-foot, $87. Ca)s— 
Rought heart, 12xl14-inch, 12-foot, $31; 14-foot, $31.50; 
14x14-inch, 12-foot, $32; 14-foot, $32.50; No. 1 S48, 12. 14- 
inch, 12-foot, $29; 14x1l4-inch, 14-foot, $29. Sills—36-foot 
$36; 38-foot, $38; 40-foot, $40; 50-foot, $50. Ties—6x8-in«ch 
8-foot, rough heart, $27; No. 1 square E&S, $22; 7x8-inch, 
9-foot, rough heart, $24.50; No. 1 square E&S, $21; 6\S- 
inch, 8-foot 6-inch heart, S48, $28; No. 1 rough, $20.50. 
Oil rig timbers—No. 1 square E&S, $25; 2x4 to 8x8-inch, 
$26; 2x10 to 10x10-inch, $27.15; 2x12 to 12x12-inch, $30.45; 
2x14, 16-inch and up, $32.67. Paving block stock—No. 1 
S&E, $20.50; No. 1 square E&S, $21; rought heart, $23, 
Grooved roofing—No. 1, 1x10-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $25.50; 
other lengths, $24; No. 2, 1x10-inch (10- to 20-foot), $20.50, 
Dimension—16-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $2 and $2.50 off list; 
10-, 12-, 14-, 18- and 20-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $2 and $2.50 
off list; 22- and 24-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $2 off list; No. 3, all 
lengths and sizes, average price $138.50. 





New York, Oct. 23.—The market is quiet and retailers 
are not disposed to buy much beyond immediate require- 
ments. The poor outlook for improvement in house con- 
struction does not warrant much buying from this sotrce 
and most business continues to come from large buyers 
who have Government or other large contracts. Cuars 
are reported very scarce and much old business is still 
unshipped, but this is gradually getting cfeaned up. 
Prices are slightly under September quotations but, not- 
withstanding this decline, there is little indication of much 
activity from building sources during the month. 


Oct. 22.—Yard trade continues of 
volume, but the bookings never- 
theless show increased volume. ‘Timbers are of course 
in very active call both for Government and general use, 
and it is claimed that the supply of some sizes is in- 
sufficient. The enlargement of cantonments is contribut- 
ing additional business from time to time and taking 
off the market considerable volume of stock. The South 
American export trade is also reported improved and 
there is better inquiry from Mexico, tho redevelopment 
of the Mexican business may be delayed by financial and 
shipping conditions. Car supply causes increased com- 
plaint, shipments last week running below both output 
and bookings. Prices are in pretty good shape, all things 
considered, and less is heard of concessions tho there 
are still occasional rumors of transit cars. 


New Orleans, La., 
rather disappointing 






Boston, Mass., Oct. 24.—The outlook is not good, due 
mostly to the difficulty experienced in getting anything 
thru from the South over the congested railroad systems 
and to the fact building operations have fallen to so low 
There 
is a fair demand for industrial construction. Prices show 
some variation. For yellow pine flooring demand is small 
and prices firmer. Prices current for flooring are: Edge 
grain A, $52 to $56; B, $51 to $54; C, $41 to $45—B and C 
being somewhat firmer than a week ago. Partition sells 
very slowly. Demand is quite small and what orders 
there are are small also. In No. 2 common yellow pine 
business is not any more than fair and prices for it vary 
considerably among different wholesalers. For 6-inch, 
some ask as little as $27.75, while some insist on as much 
as $30.50 and even $31. Partition remains quoted fiim 
at $41 to $43 for B&better, 3/4x3%4-inch. 

Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 20.—Prices strengthened the 
last week on a number of items of yellow pine, pxr- 
ticularly on No. 2 common bvards. Business has picked 
up and inquiries have shown a considerable increase in 
number. Country yards especially appear to be anxious 
to fill up stocks before the scarcity of cars becomes m: re 
serious. Already there has been a considerable restriction 
in shipments from the mills, and reports from that direc- 
tion daily grow more pessimistic. In the country general 
yard stock is being sought, tho mixed car orders pre- 
dominate in orders being taken. Reports from the cou:- 
try yards say their retail demand is improving sonie- 
what, farmers being large buyers. Southern Kansas «1d 
Oklahoma oil towns also have continued as liberal pur- 
chasers in attempting to meet their increased calls ‘or 
dwellings. 





Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 20.—The market has quieted down 
somewhat with the coming of cold weather and the c:s- 
sation of new building. The lumbermen feel that lov- 
ering the price of lumber would not bring out much 
money for building so long as the banks have ord:rs 
from the Government to keep large reserves on haiid. 
Transit cars are a little slower, due to large shipme:ts 
of troops and supplies, but there are still more transits 
on the way than this market needs. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 23.—Reports from wholesalers ‘- 
dicate that there is still some transit yellow pine com- 
ing into the Pittsburgh market for disposal from south- 
western interests but that this is diminishing steadily, 
and as a whole, the trade is steadier and firmer. Yards 
buy stocks occasionally for filling in where depletions 
have occurred during the summer and are apparently 
carrying into the cold weather as full a line of pine 
as usual. Retail dealers look for a moderate run of 
business during the winter. Demand for low grade yel- 
low pine remains very strong. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 23.—The shortage of cars has had 
the effect of materially reducing the offerings of south- 
ern yellow pine in this market, with the result that the 
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market has a slightly firmer tone and there has been 
no decline in prices. Demand shows but little improve- 
ment, and sales are far from satisfactory. The output 
of a number of mills has been curtailed by the inability 
io get cars. Demand for timbers continues strong and 
ul special cutting brings a satisfactory price. The tran- 
it car situation shows some improvement and the steady 
decline which has marked these offerings seems to have 
en temporarily checked. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 24.—Requests are being sent by 

llow pine mills to their customers here, asking them 

make offers on stock. This is taken to mean that the 

ize is off the recent good demand and that a lull has 

ther occurred or is expected to in the near future. 
“ransit ears continue more numerous than a short time 
uco. Buying is restricted to immediate needs in this 
locality and these are much less than a year ago. Prices 
are down from several weeks ago. 





Baltimore, Md., Oct. 22.—Members of the trade continue 
to have their troubles with the railroads altho some im- 
provement in getting cars is reported. The local require- 
ments have not shown any positive expansion, and the 
stocks held here are very moderate. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 24.—There is some improvement 
in demand, but it is coming from vehicle and agricul- 
tural machinery interests and not from the building 
trades. The demand mentioned is having preferential 
deliveries, as vehicle builders are rushed with Govern- 
ment orders, and there is a disposition on the part of 
the authorities at Washington to give every opportunity 
for farmers to get all the machinery they need for the 
increase of crops. Taking the market as a whole prices 
are reported firm, and with concessions on some items 
admitted, a majority of changes noted are to a higher 
level. Some grades of flooring and partition carry quo- 
tations as much as $2 higher, altho most changes range 
from $25 cents to $1 up. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 22.—Some improvement of de- 
mand is reported. Orders for A gyade stock, placed for 
account of the British government and believed to be 
for airplane stock, now aggregate about 8,000,000 feet, 
it is said, and a later order, placed for the same account, 
covers a million feet of B grade stock. In addition there 
is reported insistent call for stock suitable for ship 
fliiches. Fair demand is noted for factory stock and 
better inquiry for yard stock, tho the mixed-car trade 
remains somewhat below normal for the season. Cross- 
ties sell readily where supplies are available. The car 
supply is not quite so good as it has been the last few 
weeks and there are symptoms of a further tightening up. 
Prices all around are reported firm. 





Chicago, Oct. 24.—Cypress people complain of a slow 
market, but, as they say, the season has reached the stage 
that not much is to be expected in the way of business 
until the first of the year. Many of the local wholesalers 
still have many undelivered orders on their books and 
with the ear situation becoming more serious it looks as 
it old orders will still remain with them for a while. There 
is some factory demand, but very little yard business 
right now. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 20.—Cypress continues much in 
demand. Stocks are low and prices firm at a high level. 
ven were transportation conditions satisfactory the sit- 
uation would be little better as the mills seem to be sold 
up for some time. Stocks are so low in some cases and 
the demand so great that the price is largely nominal 
and does not represent a real market. 

St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 23.—Stocks are not moved very 
fast, with the result that dealers buy very little. About 
all that the manufacturers sell is a few specials. De- 
spite the slackening of demand, manufacturers hold firm 
und prices remain stationary. 


ing outlook is poor and millwork buyers expect little 
iinprovement during the winter. Special contracts are 
\bsorbing large quantities of cypress at good prices, but 
there is less stability to the market than there was a 
few weeks ago. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 22.—Cypress trade conditions re- 
‘main about as they have been of late, with the demand 
not especially active because of the absence or deferment 
of construction work. The members of the trade are in 
« hopeful state of mind, however, since no material re- 
‘essions have taken place, and there is a very fair pros- 
pect that the builders will be much busier in the next 
few months. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 24.—There continues to be a good 
demand for shop grades and for rough lumber for box 
material and crating, with something of an increase in 
buying of silo and barn stuff for country distribution. 
Farmers evidently are preparing to make many improve- 
ments this fall. 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 24.—Demand is fair, prices are firm 
and unchanged. An improvement in house building would 
be welcome. Cypress is coming thru better but not well 
enough. The bulk of the demand is from factories. 
Quotations are: Ones and twos, inch, $58 to $60; 5/4 
and 6/4, $60 to $62; 8/4, $64.75 to $68; No. 1 shop, inch, 
$36.25 to $38.50; 5/4 and 6 4, $44 to $45. 

Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 20.—Prices for cypress are firmer 

with a greater difficulty in obtaining prompt shipments. 
Demand also has improved, except from factories which 
are slowing up with the general quieting down of building 
Operations in the cities. Country yards are taking cars 
freely, a great deal of the timber going into farms and 
outbuildings where high prices for agricultural products 
are creating a demand for more substantial improve- 
ments. Silo stock is in good demand. 
a N. Y., Oct. 24.—Cypress continues to be in 
about 4S much demand as most other woods, tho the 
trade in it is not at all brisk. Local yards have been 
p Sata in stock for several weeks, expecting a larger 
oe as the result of a slow movement from the mills 
curing | the late fall and winter, Prices are steady. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Oct. 24.—Rea cedar shingles were considerably 
pega in this market this week, clears being quoted a 
bond = is 30 cents below last week’s prices, while 
Ps 8 carried a quotation this week of $3.07, Chicago basis, 

cents below last week’s quotation. There is no change 


with white cedars, the quotations remaining $4.25 on 
extras, $3.25 on standards and $2.25 on sound butts, Chi- 
cago basis. Lath are scarce. 


Tacoma, Wash., Oct. 19.—Red cedar shingle prices are 
about the same as last week. Cedar logs continue very 
scarce and prices high and the demand is strong. With 
present prices for labor and logs millmen say there is 
no alternative but to shut down soon. 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 20.—The log shortage is becoming 
a more vital factor in shingle production than for some 
time, and many mills in different. parts of the State 
are being closed for want of cutting material. Orders 
have slacked off, causing a drop in the price of stars 
to $2.05, while clears are being quoted for eastern de- 
livery at $2.80. 





St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 23.—The shingle market here is 
weak, star clears being offered at $2.65, Pacific coast 
basis, and star A stars at from $2.05 to $2.10 Coast basis. 
Manufacturers’ agents here have been advised that only 
50 percent of the shingle mills are operating at present. 
The retail trade has fallen off so that transit cars must 
be sacrificed in order to make sales. Reports of car 
shortage are being made, and if the situation does tighten 
up present prices will hold firm, with a possible recovery 
of recent declines, it is predicted. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 22.—Trade in shingles and lath 
is about the same as it has been of late. Stocks of the 
dealers here are light, and it is not easy to get additions. 
The range of prices is firmly maintained at the advances 
made some time ago, the quotations on shingles being 
$15 and $12, respectively, for cypress H B short hearts 
and saps. With regard to lath the situation is much the 
same, the production having apparently fallen short of 
the demand at least in some sections, with the result 
that the offerings are not large anywhere. There is a 
prospect that local requirements will expand, and the 
sellers are not holding out material concessions in order 
to stimulate the movement, being content to wait until 
the buyers are ready to pay the figures asked. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 24.—There are signs of weakening 
in the market for both shingles and lath. There is 
practically no demand for shingles, and that for lath is 
much lighter than it was a month ago. It appears that 
about all the requirements for this season have been 
taken care of, and there is not much disposition to an- 
ticipate any great volume of retail demand for early 
next year, certainly not until there is a clearer under- 
standing of what the building industry will do. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 22.—Transit cars for the time 
being are plentiful in comparison with the demand, which 
is very light and seems to have no snap to it at all. 
Dealers here do not expect to have any surplus of cars 
from now on, however. Prices have been weak for a 
few days past, compared to the mill figures, because of 
selling pressure from some concerns which were over- 
loaded. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 20.—Shingles continue to show 
weakness in the face of small supplies and a tightening 
up of the ear situation. Demand has fallen off with 
the decrease in supply, and business is being taken con- 
siderably on individual quotations. Generally, prices are 
quoted at $2.15 for stars and $2.90 up to $3 for clears, 
but without any take-’em-or-leave-’em conditions at- 
tached. Dealers are not very hopeful of any strengthen- 
ing in the market before spring. Construction work 
where wooden lath are required is small, and the market 
in that line shows no life. 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 22.—No material change is re- 
ported in cypress shingle and lath conditions. Shingles 
sell readily, are in low supply and broken assortment. 
Lath find a steady market of sufficient proportions to 
take care of output and prevent accumulation at the 
mills. Both items are ordinarily sold in mixed cars only, 
tho it is reported that straight cars of lath can be picked 
up occasionally. No change in quotations is reported 
for the week. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 20.—Demand for both shingles and 
lath, due to the falling off in residence work, is lessen- 
ing, but prices are maintained on a more or less firm 
basis. In some quarters circumstances force a notice- 
able shading in price, but it is not expected that the 
general market will display any considerable decline 
before the new building season brings in new demand. 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 24.—Very little business is being 
done by the wholesalers in shingles and lath, owing to 
the decidedly small amount of residential construction. 
Retailers show very little disposition to enlarge their 
stocks. Lath are the dullest sellers of the two. Lath 
are quoted, 15g-inch, from $4.65 to $4.75, but it is safe 
to say they can be bought easily at $4.60 and $4.70. Quo- 
tations for 1%-inch are about $4.35. Shingles are con- 
siderable easier. White cedar extras are quoted at $4.50 
to $4.55 and clears at $4.15. Demand for red cedars is 
small, and they are sold around $4.80, tho often quoted 
higher. Spruce clapboards are scarce and in little de- 
mand. They are firm at $56 to $60 for extras and $54 to 
$58 for clears. Some dealers still maintain $34 as their 
quotation for furring, 1x2 and 1x3, but the bulk of the 
sales seem to be at from $30 to $31. Furring is not any 
too plentiful and manufacturers feel its value for crat- 
ing is sufficiently recognized to justify high quotation. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 24.—The shingle trade is unusually 
light for this time of year. Retailers say that about 
the only demand for shingles nowadays is for patch- 
ing purposes, so that stocks last much longer than ex- 
pected. No spurt in the trade is looked for this fall, 
but next spring is expected to see a good call for shingles, 
with not much stock available in the East. 


SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 24.—The shook business is excep- 
tionally good here. Prices are firm and tending higher, 
demand strong, and supply not any too great. Box 
boards, pine, round edge, are quoted $27 to $30, spruce, 


$25 to $29. 
COOPERAGE 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 24.—Demand for slack cooperage 
stock is less than normal and a large part of the flour 
now manufactured is going into sacks, because of the 
stiff prices of cooperage material, as well as the tend- 
ency to purchase in small quantities. Staves, hoops and 
heading all continue strong in price and basswood head- 
ing, which is much used in this locality, is becoming 
quite hard to find. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in e 
Partment at the following rates: asain 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

“we words of ordinary length make one 
ne. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paver containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 
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“TOTE-ROAD AND TRAIL,” 
BY THE LUMBERMAN POET 


A new book by Douglas Malloch, the laureate of the lumber 
industry, full of rollicking rhymes of logging camps and 
drives, the sawmill and the timber. Illustrated in color. 
ee postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 


Dearborn St., Chicago. 





WANTED—ORDERS FOR THICK OAK 
We own at Crew Lake, La., a very fine body of white and 
red oak, white oak, known as burr oak, said to be the best 
specie of oak for ship timbers. Would consider order for 
million feet shipment within ninety days. 
FAUST BROS. LUMBER CO., Jackson, Miss. 


COMMISSARY ACCOUNTING 
Most commissaries have adopted Allison Coupon Books as 
a substitute for cash in dealing with customers. If you have 
not, send for catalog, prices and full particulars. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


ACETATE OF LIME, ACETIC ACID AND 
Pyroligneous Acid bought for cash. We can cooperate with 
producers. GEO. M. GRANT & CO., New York. 


AN ADVERTISEMENT 

In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be seen by the very 
people who are interested—it 

WILL 
always carry your message to more readers—bring better 
returns than any other medium and 

MAKE 
you money—send your advertisement to the “Greatest Lum- 
ber Journal on Earth” and get quick results all the time— 
itis a 














GOOD 
thing to be in good company—besides it supplies many wants 
each day and has no equal as a salesman. 
Send your advertisement to 
THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 8. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 


CHAPIN’S READY RECKONER 





Reduce to board measure lumber, scantling, square timber 
and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2; postpaid. Let us send 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


you sample pages. 





RETAIL LUMBER YARD MANAGERS AND 


Assistants. 


Manager, large Wyoming town..........$150.00 per month 
Assistant, large Wyoming town......... 80.00 per month 
Manager, small Wyoming town.......... 125.00 per month 
Assistant, small Wyoming town......... 70.00 per month 
Manager, good Colorado town........... 150.00 per month 
Assistant, good Colorado town.......... 75.00 per month 
Manager, small Colorado town.......... 115.00 per month 
Assistant, small Colorado town.......... 65.00 per month 
Manager, new Colorado town........... 90.00 per month 
Assistant, new Colorado town.......... 60.00 per month 


Efficient reliable men of ability to properly take care of all 
phases of owners’ interests, may advance above a salary. 
These positions are open to ambitious men with enough push 
to get above the ordinary class. Your reply should indicate 
your ability. 


Address “Pp, 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A COMPETENT CAPABLE 
Hardwood lumber inspector for a small woodworking plant 
located near Chicago. State experience, give references from 
two concerns served for not less than one year continuously, 
wages wanted etc. Full particulars in first letter. 

Address “P, 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


GRADERS WANTED 
Wanted—Experienced graders familiar with Western and 
California White Pine rules. Good wages, steady work. Ap- 
ply THE RED RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, Westwood, 
Lassen County, Calif. 


. WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED 
Northern hardwood lumber inspector. Permanent position. 
Apply with references to 
R. CONNOR COMPANY, Marshfield, Wisconsin. 














THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


Shows the cost of any number of feet of lumber between 2 
and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a thousand; also 
of lath and shingles from 85c to $6 a thousand. In leather, 
$5; cloth, $4.50; postpaid. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 






